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A  NEW  ENGLAND  MIRACLE 


TALIESIN'S   PROPHECY 


A  prophecy  of  Taliesin  relating  to  the  Ancient  Britons  is  still  extant,  and  has 
been  strikingly  verified.     It  is  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Their  God  they  shall  worship, 
Their  language  they  shall  retain, 
Their  land  they  shall  lose, 
Except  wild  Wales." 

A  voice  from  time  departed  yet  floats  thy  hills  among, 

0  Cambria  !  thus  thy  prophet  bard,  thy  Taliesin  sung  : 
•'  The  path  of  unborn  ages  is  traced  upon  my  soul, 

The  clouds  which  mantle  things  unseen  away  before  me  roll, 
A  light  the  depths  revealing  hath  o'er  my  spirit  passed, 
A  rushing  sound  from  days  to  be  swells  fitful  in  the  blast. 
And  tells  me  that  forever  shall  live  the  lofty  tongue 

To  -which  the  harp  of  Mono.'  s  woods  by  freedom's  hand  was  strung. 

"Green  island  of  the  mighty  !  I  see  thine  ancient  race 
Drivenfrom  their  father' s  realm  to  make  the  rocks  their  dwelling-place  ! 

1  see  from  Uthyr's  kingdom  the  sceptre  pass  away, 

And  many  a  line  of  bards  and  chiefs  and  princely  men  decay. 

But  long  as  Arvon's  mountains  shall  lift  their  sovereign  forms, 

And  wear  the  crown  to  which  is  given  dominion  o'er  the  storms, 

So  long,  their  empire  sharing,  shall  live  the  lofty  tongue 

To  which  the  harp  of  Mona's  woods  by  freedom' s  hand  was  strung  !  " 

— MRS.  HKMANS'  VERSION. 


"  Joe  stood  up  with  his  hands  behind  him.' 
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If  I  perish,  I  perish — it  is  but  a  dream  ended,  a  bub 
ble  burst.     Eternity  will  pay  for  all. 

— ROGER  WILLIAMS. 


Next  to  the  discovery  of  spiritual  life,  all  that  are 
born  of  God  must  try  their  spiritual  strength  and 

health  and  temper. 

— ROGER  WILLIAMS. 


Where  spiritual  life  is,  there  is  always  a  willingness 
to  get  more  and  more  knowledge. 
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PREFACE 


THE  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  picture  New  England 
life  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  Narragansett  and  Mt. 
Hope  Bays  in  the  days  when  Roger  Williams,  protected 
by  the  forest  kings,  formulated  those  principles  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience  which  have  entered  into  the  consti 
tution  of  every  republic  of  the  world.  John  Myles,  the 
Welsh  founder  of  Swansea,  Mass. ,  made  an  experiment 
of  these  principles  which  was  only  second  in  value  to  the 
holy  experiment  of  William  Penn. 

The  writer  of  this  book  was  born  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  the  Mt.  Hope  Lands  and  has  spent  many  years 
in  the  study  of  the  household  traditions  of  the  early 
people  of  Swansea  and  the  Rhode  Island  towns  before 
Philip's  War,  and  has  visited  the  strange  swamp  where 
the  Wampanoags  were  destroyed.  In  these  studies  he 
has  been  led  to  see  the  hidden  influences  of  the  social 
religious  union  meetings  in  the  forest  homes. 

Among  the  influences  of  these  neighborhoods  of  exiles, 
which  spread  and  grew,  was  the  social  religious  meet 
ing  or  "candle  light"  meeting,  held  "round  at  the 
houses,"  in  New  Swansea,  Mass.,  in  the  Providence, 
R.  I.,  plantations,  and  on  the  Mt.  Hope  Lands,  which 
became  a  school  of  conscience  in  the  early  political 
movements  of  the  bay  colonies. 
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These  meetings,  which  were  like  open  forums,  gave 
suggestion  to  the  folkmote,  and  the  folkmote  to  the 
building  of  a  free  nation  in  the  days  of  Samuel  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

William  Blackstone,  "the  seeker  after  truth," 
founded  Boston  in  an  apple  orchard  which  he  himself 
planted.  He  brought  there  the  first  English  roses,  and 
he  began  to  cultivate  his  retreat  on  Study  Hill,  R.  I., 
in  the  same  beautiful  way. 

He  tamed  Indians,  beasts,  and  birds  ;  he  "  lived  for 
the  soul,"  and  brought  all  living  things  of  his  forest 
home  into  association  with  his  own  character.  He 
opposed  the  religious  intolerance  and  superstition  of  the 
colonies,  and  maintained  an  almost  ideal  Christian  life. 
John  Myles,  the  Welsh  Baptist  exile,  was  his  neighbor, 
and  the  Welshman  founded  the  near  towns  in  the  spirit 
of  universal  liberty. 

Of  several  historic  incidents  we  should  here  speak  : 

In  regard  to  the  copper  chain,  we  should  say  that 
Massasoit  received  such  a  present  from  the  Pilgrims, 
that  it  was  the  first  peace  emblem  in  America,  and  that 
its  influence  helped  to  protect  the  colonies  for  forty  years. 

That  John  Myles,  the  Welsh  divine  (from  whom 
Gen.  Nelson  Miles  is  descended),  was  an  apostle  of  uni 
versal  education,  and  taught  from  house  to  house.  He 
was  the  Pestalozzi  of  the  new  liberty,  and  under  him 
the  colonists  sought  to  instruct  the  Indians,  as  well  as 
their  own  people.  Mr.  Myles  merits  a  monument,  to 
build  which  is  a  purpose  of  the  three  Swanseas. 

That  the  character  of  Mr.  Blackstone,  the  orchard 
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planter,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ideal  in  the 
colonies,  and  that  his  home  at  Shawm ut  (Boston)  and 
at  Study  Hill  (Lonsdale,  R.  I.)  and  the  homes  of  his 
neighbors  at  New  Swansea  and  on  the  Mt.  Hope  Lands, 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  forming  of  the  public 
character  that  led  to  the  evolution  of  the  republic. 
This  undercurrent  it  is  our  purpose  to  illustrate.  Mr. 
Blackstone  was  a  modern  Plotinus. 

That  the  picture  of  the  early  New  England  revival 
of  religion,  that  so  often  radically  changed  a  man's  na 
ture,  and  that  was  regarded  as  "miraculous,"  is  true 
to  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  times,  even  to  the 
"measuring  of  Christian  tape."  Hundreds  of  people 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  received  the 
"engrafted  word"  after  the  miraculous  manner  of 
"  Onery  Joe,"  and  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  new 
spiritual  nature.  The  old  New  England  "revival" 
was  a  nation -building  power.  It  made  men  of  worth 
and  kept  strong  the  purpose  of  faith  when  the  nation 
was  young,  and  formed  the  ideals  that,  like  David's 
treasures,  were  to  turn  into  the  national  temple.  It 
made  a  brotherhood  of  "  silent  witnesses,"  who  became 
pillars  of  faith  in  the  rising  temple  of  liberty. 

That  Roger  Williams,  John  Myles,  and  James  Man 
ning,  the  leading  spirits  of  these  free  colonies,  were 
Welshmen.  We  have  therefore  used  the  suggestion  of 
the  great  prophecy  of  Taliessen,  or  Taliesen,  the  prophet 
bard  of  Wales,  that  because  Wales  gave  freedom  to  man, 
and  oppressed  none  for  opinion's  sake,  she  should  live 
when  other  nations  should  grow  old,  decay,  and  fall. 
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If  this  were  true  of  Wales,  it  would  also  be  true  of  the 
lands  which  the  Welsh  exiles  founded  on  these  princi 
ples,  as  the  Providence  Plantations,  New  Swansea,  and 
the  Mt.  Hope  Lands. 

That  New  England  Welshmen  were  free  from  the  re 
sponsibility  of  the  arrest  of  Wamsutta  which  deposed 
the  forest  kings  and  caused  the  Indian  war,  and  that 
the  Indians  protected  Roger  Williams  and  his  coad 
jutors  until  their  life  blood  was  drained. 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  in  his  philosophical  notes  to  Southey's 
' '  Life  of  Wesley, ' '  seems  to  take  a  very  reasonable  view 
of  such  remarkable  spiritual  transformations  as  we  have 
called  "A  New  England  Miracle,"  examples  of  recre 
ative  spiritual  power  whose  fruits  witnessed  their  value, 
and  of  which  the  "  candle  light  "  meeting  was  the  Voice 
of  the  Wilderness. 

The  moral  motif  of  the  book  is  to  show  "  that  there 
is  no  experience  in  life,  however  hard,  that  we  may  not 
glorify  by  right  living,"  since  spiritual  influences  have 
no  limits.  Some  of  the  episodes  are  introduced  to  illus 
trate  old  manners  and  customs  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
Roger  Williams,  William  Blaxton,  John  Myles,  and 
the  native  Indian  lords.  The  dialect  follows  that  of  the 
church  period,  when  hardly  a  sentence  was  uttered  with 
out  some  reference  to  God,  Providence,  and  the  law  of 
conscience.  Those  were  glorious  days,  with  all  their 
terrors  ;  it  was  then  that  liberty  gave  the  ' '  pattern  in 
the  mount  of  vision  "  to  the  world. 

The  book  is  a  folklore  interpretation,  and  in  it  we 
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have  sought  to  picture,  after  the  manner  of  the  past  life 
in  the  old  towns  of  the  green  groves  of  Swansea,  that 
built  up  men  of  grand  ideals  and  brought  to  some 
fallen  men  a  new  nature  which  more  nearly  approaches 
the  miraculous  than  any  other  events  in  early  New  Eng 
land  history, — events  that  may  well  interest  the  psy 
chologist,  as  well  as  the  man  of  faith.  The  secret  of  the 
success  of  these  colonies  was  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  life  was  almost  ideal,  and  still  furnishes  sug 
gestions  to  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  in  the  new  age. 

HEZEKIAH  BUTTERWOKTH. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


INTRODUCTION 


A  QUERY  :  What  would  be  the  social  outcome  in 
four  generations  of  a  colony  that  should  be  founded  in 
the  simple  faith  of  redemption  through  Christ  and  obe 
dience  to  spiritual  law  ?  A  brotherhood  whose  seeking 
should  be  the  conscious  approval  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
within;  which  should  never  be  perverted  from  the  true 
light  by  superstition,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  nor  idol 
atry  of  any  kind  ? 

We  ask  the  question  here  and  will  try  to  answer  it, 
as  well  as  we  may  after  we  have  told  our  story,  whose 
inward  voice  is,  Keep  the  conscience  pure  and  live  for 
the  soul  and  for  those  things  which  produce  results. 
"A  high  aim  is  curative"  and  "spiritual  altitude  is 
unity." 

ANOTHER  QUESTION  :  Would  not  the  old  "candle 
light ' '  meetings,  called  in  London  now  ' '  cottage 
prayer"  meetings,  in  which  personal  narratives  of 
Christian  experiences  were  made  to  bear  witness  to  the 
scriptural  promises,  be  useful  still  both  in  crowded  cities 
and  sparsely  settled  pioneer  communities?  It  was  the 
early  church's  method  of  proclaiming  the  gospel,  and 
one  that  has  been  most  fruitful  in  all  Christian  times, 
and  that  can  hardly  be  superseded  as  a  method  in  the 
progress  of  spiritual  inspiration  illustration,  and  help. 
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" '  Joe,  you  have  been  good  to  me.'  " 
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CHAPTER  I 

ALL   ABOARD 

A  SHIP  was  lying  off  the  blue  harbor  of  Plymouth, 
England,  with  lifting  sails.  It  was  midsummer 
of  1627;  the  great  tower  of  Plymouth  rose  like  a 
lighthouse  in  the  burning  air.  The  ship's  decks  were 
full  of  simple  country  folk  who  had  come  on  board  to 
hid  good-bye  to  friends,  and  among  them  was  a  little 
old  widow  by  the  name  of  Barley,  called  Mother  Cone 
by  the  sailors,  who  "  opened  the  pews  "  in  the  church, 
and  received  for  her  service  on  Sunday  a  penny,  and 
on  Saints'  Day  "  twice  as  many."  She  was  a  Welsh 
woman. 

Her  only  son  Joseph,  or  Joe,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  about  to  sail  for  the  new  land  of  New  Eng 
land,  or  "North  Virginia,"  as  they  then  designated 
all  the  land  of  New  England  to  the  Kenuebec.  But 
his  destination  was  to  be  Saughussett,  an  Indian  town 
where  Weymouth,  so  named  from  Captain  Weymouth, 
now  stands. 

The  little  old  Welsh  woman  bade  farewell  to  her  boy 
with  a  fond  hug,  saying  : 

"Joe,  you  have  been  good  to  me,  whatever  ye  may 
be.  I  love  ye,  Joe.  An'  it  is  never  a  hurt  feeling 
that  you  have  given  me  in  my  heart,  except  for  what 
you  have  done  to  others.  I  could  lie  right  down  here 
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and  die  now  arid  give  thanks  to  God  for  what  you  have 
been  to  me,  an'  it  is  ever  true  to  my  old  heart  that  ye 
will  be  on  the  land  and  sea.  You  have  done  some 
wrong  things,  Joe,  and  been  heady,  but  there  is  a  sav 
ing  remnant  in  you  and  you  will  repent.  An'  there  is 
a  better  world  than  this,  and  if  I  never  see  you  more 
we  will  lock  arms  again  in  the  regions  beyond  the  tide. 
Oh,  it  makes  me  so  happy,  so  happy  to  feel  that  you 
will  be  mine  wherever  you  may  be.  I  almost  wish  to 
die,  and  wait  for  you  on  the  other  side.  I  might  see 
you  in  a  case  like  that,  and  follow  you,  and  give  you 
a  little  touch  on  your  arm  in  time  of  temptation." 

"Joe!" 

A  voice  came  up  from  under  the  hatches. 

The  boy  was  called  to  work  ;  he  disappeared  from 
the  deck. 

Then  the  little  old  woman  who  "opened  the  pews" 
sat  down  on  the  deck  to  wait  for  the  bumboat  to  take 
her  back  to  the  shore.  She  loved  her  boy.  He  was 
not  to  the  world  a  promising  lad.  He  was  in  disgrace  ; 
he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  place  on  account 
of  his  bad  conduct ;  yet  he  was  not  wholly  evil. 
The  old  woman's  face  wrinkled  and  her  lip  quivered 
as  she  saw  his  head  disappear  beneath  the  hatches. 

"There  is  a  saving  remnant  in  him,"  she  used  to 
say,  "and  his  heart  has  always  been  feeling  forme. 
He  will  be  converted  some  day — it  may  be  at  the  mast 
head — and  when  Joe  is  touched  by  the  Holy  Spirit  it 
will  be  like  a  miracle." 

The  deck  where  she  was  waiting  was  for  a  time  de- 
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serted,  and  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  lifting  her  wrinkled 
face  to  the  clear  blue  air.  The  sun  shone  upon  it  and 
the  wind  ruffled  her  cap  border.  Then  she  got  up 
stiffly  and  sat  so  that  she  could  watch  Joe  as  he  worked 
below. 

As  she  was  waiting,  a  young  English  divinity  student 
from  Cambridge  was  sitting  near  her  tying  up  very 
carefully  some  little  bags  containing  seed. 

"Blaxtou,"  said  she,  "it  isn't  pryin'  I  would  be, 
but  what  have  you  there  ?  ' ' 

' '  Seeds,  apple  seeds,  Mother  Cone. ' ' 

"  An'  what  will  you  do  with  them  ?  " 

"The  ships  have  brought  back  to  Plymouth  corn, 
tobacco,  and  potatoes,  from  the  Spanish  Main,  and  I 
am  going  to  plant  orchards  in  the  land  where  I  am 
going,  Virginia  (New  England)." 

"It  is  that  good  you  may  do,  now  sure.  You  can 
not  agree  with  the  bishops  here,  and  you  will  find  no 
men  of  church  authority  there  with  whom  to  disagree. ' ' 

"  And  these  are  rose  seeds  and  roots,  Mother  Cone. 
I  will  plant  roses  there.  I  can  do  that  without  contro 
versy." 

"William  Blaxton,  with  whom  do  you  expect  to 
live  in  Virginia  ?  ' ' 

"  With  the  people  of  the  woods.  I  know  the  selfish 
heart  of  the  court,  camp,  and  church,  and  I  am  going 
to  live  among  the  people  of  the  woods,  where  my  soul 
can  be  free. ' ' 

"  An'  William,  whom  do  you  call  the  people  of  the 
woods?" 
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"The  Indians." 

' '  The  red  Indians  ? ' '  The  little  old  woman  started 
up. 

"  They  kill  people,  William." 

"  So  do  Englishmen,  Mother  Cone." 

"  Are  they  all  the  people  you  will  have  for  com 
pany?  " 

' '  No,  no,  good  mother.  There  are  deer  there,  and 
moose,  the  bears,  and  also  people  of  the  trees." 

Mother  Cone  turned  around  and  leaned  forward. 
"  What  was  that  you  said  ?  Not  bears  ? ' ' 

' '  Yes,  bears  and  rabbits  and  squirrels  and  all  the 
birds.  They  are  all  people  of  the  bushes  and  trees.  I 
have  loved  the  people  of  the  trees  since  I  was  a  boy. 
They  will  none  of  them  harm  the  hand  that  feeds 
them." 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  little  daft  you  are  ;  but  where  will  you 
live  among  the  people  of  the  bushes  and  trees?  " 

' '  I  can  build  a  cabin  as  well  as  the  beaver,  Mother 
Cone.  The  people  of  the  bushes  and  trees  all  have 
homes,  and  I  can  make  my  home  after  my  own  pat 
tern,  as  they  have  done.  They  are  all  God's  children, 
Mother  Cone,  and  I  shall  find  a  less  dangerous  neigh 
borhood  among  the  people  of  the  bushes  and  trees  than 
here.  I  wish  to  live  alone.  I  have  temptations,  and 
I  hope  to  overcome  them.  That  is  best  for  any  man, 
that  is  best  for  his  soul." 

"My  good  young  man,  you  mean  well,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  live  in  the  thick  of  life. 
To  live  amid  temptations  and  to  stand,  that  makes  a 
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man  strong.  To  conquer  one's  temptations  and  then 
help  others  to  fulfill  their  good  desires  and  lift  disap 
pointments  is  to  be  a  king  among  men,  not  to  hide. 
But  you  mean  well." 

"  I  wish  to  live  where  I  may  study  the  truth  and 
weigh  philosophy." 

"  But,  good  man,  a  single  ray  of  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  your  heart  is  worth  more  than  all 
you  can  think,  or  the  reasonings  of  all  books  of 
philosophy.  I  have  a  boy — Joe  ;  see  him  there  ?  Hear 
the  men  swear  at  him  !  The  magistrates  are  sending 
him  away.  Ah,  but  he  has  been  true  to  me  !  And 
here  let  me  tell  you  there  is  a  saving  remnant  in  him, 
and  he  is  going  to  be  changed  some  day,  changed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  made  over  anew,  given  a  new  na 
ture,  to  receive  the  engrafted  word;  that  will  be  like 
a  miracle.  Be  good  to  him,  wherever  you  find  him, 
and  I  will  pray  for  you." 

The  old  woman  looked  down  into  the  hold  and  saw 
Joe  at  work.  She  stepped  back  from  the  gangway  and 
lifted  her  eyes  as  in  prayer.  Her  face  lighted.  She 
approached  the  emigrant  student,  and  near  him  sat  a 
lone  work -girl,  called  Jenny. 

"  Blaxton,  hear  me  now.  '  The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him.'  Do  you  believe  that?" 

' '  Yes,  good  woman. ' ' 

' '  And  do  you  believe  in  dreams  ?  ' ' 

"  They  are  scriptural,  but  hardly  philosophical." 

"Philosophical,  and  what  is  that?  Tish  !  listen  to 
me  now.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  a  sin- 
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gle  ray  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  is  more  than 
all  philosophies  in  the  world.  Jenny,  girl,  hear  that. 
No  philosophy  would  ever  convert  my  Joe  down  there  ; 
the  light  of  repentance  could  change  his  whole  nature 
as  easy  as  that,"  and  she  rubbed  one  hand  against  the 
other.  ' '  All  the  wisdom  of  the  world  could  not  change 
a  barren  plant  growing  in  the  shade  so  as  to  make  it 
bud  and  bloom  without  the  sun  ;  but  the  beams  of  sun 
light  could  do  that." 

The  student  saw  the  force  of  the  comparison. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  dreams?  "  he  asked. 

' '  Yes,  yes.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Paul 
in  a  dream.  It  was  on  a  leaky  ship,  was  it  not  ?  Tish, 
tish,  and  listen  now.  You  listen,  Jenny  maid.  There 
are  dreams  that  are  more  than  dreams.  An  angel  has 
appeared  to  me.  Joe  is  going  to  be  changed  some  day; 
it  will  be  like  a  miracle,  I  tell  you  ;  but  it  will  come. 
Jenny,  you  haven't  much  to  take  over  the  sea,  but  you 
have  faith  and  a  loving  heart." 

"  Yes,  I  have  faith,  Mother  Cone." 

"Well,  that  is  e'enmost  everything  ;  the  hands  of 
faith  grasp  all.  When  the  widow  gave  her  mite,  she 
gave  all  she  had.  I  don't  guess  Joe  is  going  to  be 
changed,  but  I  know  it." 

Her  eye  brightened  with  an  inward  soul-light.  Her 
face,  wrinkled  as  it  was,  grew  beautiful.  She  turned 
to  Jenny.  "My  daughter,"  she  said,  "listen  to  an 
old  woman  whose  white  hair  blows  in  the  breeze.  You 
can  become  a  Welsh  candle  of  the  Lord  in  the  wilder 
ness.  Hear,  Jenny.  You  may  have  to  work  hard 
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and  suffer  much,  but  whatever  may  happen,  you  can 
always  be  an  honest  woman.  That  is  everything. 
Jenny,  hear,  hear  !  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  How 
ever  hard  your  lot  may  be,  there  will  nothing  ever 
happen  in  your  life  that  you  cannot  glorify — glorify  it, 
I  say, — by  treating  it  in  the  right  spirit.  Help  every 
one  and  hinder  none." 

The  student  would  never  forget  the  simple  lesson  of 
that  hour  nor  the  work-girl  Jenny,  who  was  a  member 
of  a  simple  Baptist  church  in  a  new  town.  That  sug 
gestion  was  to  go  forth  in  the  far,  wide  lands  of  Vir 
ginia,  which  included  New  England.  Suggestions  live. 
They  bear  fruit. 


CHAPTER  II 

FAREWELL    TO    ENGLAND 

TENNY  was  a  Welsh  girl  iii  the  service  of  the  family 
^J  of  some  friends  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who 
were  Welsh  people  seeking  new  homes.  She  was 
alone  in  the  world.  Her  father  had  been  a  lover  of 
the  poems  and  music  of  the  Welsh  bards,  and  used  to 
sing  the  "  Battle  of  the  Hallelujahs,"  and  the  old  war 
melody  of  the  Wild  Hills,  the  "Men  of  Harlech." 

Simple  as  she  was,  she  was  true-hearted  and  had  two 
rare  gifts,  the  prophetic  instincts  of  the  AVelsh  peasants 
and  a  wonderfully  beautiful  voice. 

There  was  one  song  that  she  used  to  sing  that  ar 
rested  the  attention  of  people  wherever  it  was  heard. 
It  was  "  Taliesin's  Prophecy  "  to  a  tune  now  called  the 
"  Dawn  of  Day."  Taliesin,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cen 
tury,  has  been  called  "  The  Bard  of  Wales. "  He  was 
believed  to  possess  prophetic  gifts  and  among  his  prophe 
cies  was  one  that  the  ancient  Britons  should  be  de 
stroyed,  and  that 

Their  land  they  should  lose, 
Except  Wild  Wales. 

This  prophecy  came  to  stand  for  the  Welsh-English 
race.     Because  Wales,  that  maintained  justice  and  free 
dom,  had  crushed  no  other  race,  nor  persecuted  any, 
she  should  live,  though  other  peoples  perished.     Such 
26 
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was  the  suggestion  of  the  mountain  song.  If  this  were 
true  of  Wales  it  would  be  true  of  the  exiles  from  Wales, 
and  of  Roger  Williams,  John  Myles,  and  the  Welsh 
churches  in  Providence  Plantation,  New  Swansea,  and 
the  Mt.  Hope  Lands.  So  Jenny  was  destined  to  carry 
the  Welsh  prophecy  into  a  history-making  period  be 
yond  the  sea. 

The  beginning  of  this  song  is  most  plaintive,  like  the 
dying  of  sea  winds,  or  the  north  winds  on  November 
boughs  that  scatter  the  red  and  russet  leaves  ;  but  it 
rises  like  a  lark,  and  the  high  soul  of  the  strain  holds 
the  ear : 

A  light  from  depths  revealing, 

Hath  o'er  my  spirit  passed, 

A  rustling  sound  from  days  to  be  . 

Swells  fitful  on  the  blast, 

And  tells  me  that  forever 

Shall  live  the  lofty  tongue 

To  which  the  harp  of  Mona's  woods 

By  freedom's  hand  was  strung. 

She  loved  the  legends  of  Taliesin,  the  bard  who  was 
found  like  Moses  in  his  infancy  among  the  rushes,  and 
was  adopted  as  a  little  brother  by  the  son  of  a  king. 
She  liked  to  sing  his  prophecy  that  Wales,  because  she 
gave  freedom  to  men  and  spilled  not  their  blood  for 
opinion's  sake,  should  live  forever.  If  it  were  so  in  the 
Old  World  it  would  be  so  with  Welsh  immigrants  in 
the  new,  and  so  in  the  higher  notes  of  this  larklike  song 
her  voice  rang  clear. 

Lonely-hearted  she  sat  on  the  deck  humming  the 
low  notes  of  the  Taliesin  song  ;  then  her  voice  suddenly 
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rose  into  the  skylark  part  of  the  melody.  The  deck 
people  stopped  in  their  hurryings  to  and  fro  to  listen, 
when  there  was  an  outcry  below.  Joe  was  fighting  ; 
the  men  had  knocked  him  down. 

Joe  rose  up  again,  wearing  a  terrible  face,  and  using 
very  profane  words.  The  old  woman  trembled,  then 
her  face  lighted. 

"But  that  will  all  be  changed  some  day,"  said  she. 
' '  I  say  it  over  and  over  again  :  Joe  will  become  a  new 
man  some  day." 

"  Then  it  will  be  a  miracle,"  said  Mr.  Blaxton. 

"  It  is  well  that  you  say  that.  It  will  be  a  miracle. 
To  be  given  a  new  nature  is  the  greatest  miracle  on 
earth,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  can  do  it,  and  he  will." 

Blaxton  rose  up  and  walked  the  deck.  The  old 
woman's  faith  had  started  a  train  of  thought.  He 
would  need  faith  like  hers  to  face  the  future  in  the  new 
laud. 

The  young  student  was  going  into  the  far  American 
forests,  among  the  unknown  tribes  of  natives,  and  he 
had  with  him  a  leather  bag  of  trinkets,  articles  which 
he  thought  would  interest  the  Indians,  and  which  he 
might  trade  for  things  that  he  would  need. 

He  had  opened  this  leather  bag  on  the  deck,  had 
taken  out  some  of  the  articles,  which  consisted  of  knives, 
scissors,  small  mirrors,  and  ornaments.  And  among 
these  things  were  two  sun-glasses  with  ivory  rims  and 
handles. 

The  sun  was  shining  fiercely.  He  took  one  of  the 
sun-glasses  and  held  it  up  between  the  sun  and  the 
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deck.  A  yellow  spot  appeared  on  the  deck  in  the  focus 
of  the  glass.  It  turned  blue,  then  brightened,  and  be 
gan  to  smoke. 

The  old  woman  had  never  seen  a  sun-glass.  She 
started  as  she  saw  the  thin  column  of  spiral  smoke 
arising.  ' '  Fore  God,  and  what  is  that  ?  " 

"A  sun-glass,  good  mother." 

"  That  is  a  miracle  machine.  And  what  would  a  red 
man  of  the  forest  say  were  he  to  see  that  ?  He  would 
say  it  was  a  miracle,  sure. " 

"  Hold  your  arm  bare." 

The  old  woman  bared  her  arm. 

The  emigrant  student  held  the  sun-glass  over  it. 
"Tell  me  when  it  bites  you,"  said  he. 

Presently  the  old  woman  gave  a  sharp  cry  and  leaped 
up,  rubbing  her  arm,  and  danced  about  the  deck. 
"  It  has  bit  me — it  has  bit  me  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Good  mother,  I  would  not  practise  deception  upon 
an  ignorant  child  of  the  forest  to  gain  any  end.  But 
I  would  show  to  the  Indian  by  a  sun -glass  how  igno 
rance  must  accept  higher  knowledge,  or  it  must  perish. 
I  could  make  the  glass  illustrate  this  truth  of  life  in 
the  forest."  He  packed  the  two  sun-glasses  with  the 
other  articles  in  the  leather  bag. 

"It  is  a  lively  time  that  you  will  have  in  the  forests. 
I  wish  I  was  going  with  you.  Give  me  that  sun -glass 
and  I  would  never  fear  the  red  face  of  any  man."  She 
rubbed  her  arm.  "It  bit  me  hard." 

"  What  bit  you  ?  "  asked  a  sailor  who  had  just  come 
upon  the  deck. 
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' '  What,  sure  !  You  may  well  ask  me  that.  A 
serpent  from  the  sun.  No,  it  was  the  sun. ' ' 

The  sailor  clapped  his  hands  on  his  knees.  ' '  The 
sun  bit  you  !  And  surely  you  must  have  wheels  in 
your  upper  rigging. ' ' 

The  emigrant  student  put  his  many  belongings  into  a 
huge  pack,  and  then  sat  looking  wonderiugly  into  the 
wide  blue  of  the  sea,  and  thought  of  that  far  world 
where  his  soul  would  be  free. 

The  little  old  woman  felt  the  tide  rising,  and  saw  the 
anchor  lift. 

"  Then  you  do  not  sail  away  for  money  ?  -'  she  asked 
of  Blaxton. 

"  No,  not  for  money." 

"  I  saw  Sir  Francis  Drake  when  he  sailed  away 
for  money  from  this  very  port,  on  the  Golden 
Hynde.  Twice  he  went  for  money,  and  twice  he 
came  back  with  ships  of  gold.  The  last  time  he  came 
back  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  people  all  ran  out  of 
the  church  to  greet  him  in  meeting  time.  Then  the 
rector  he  threw  off  his  gown  and  ran  after  them.  I 
started  off  too,  after  him,  it  was  that  lonely  in  the 
church,  and  all  so  sunny  down  on  the  quays  where  the 
people  were  shouting. 

"But  William,  William  Blaxton,  the  Golden 
Hynde  went  away  the  third  time  for  the  Spanish 
Main  and  she  came  back,  but  Sir  Francis  himself  did 
not  come  ;  they  had  buried  him  in  a  chest  made  to 
carry  gold,  in  the  deep  sea.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  him  to  my  mind  had  he  gone  out  to  plant  apple 
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seeds  and  roses,  but  the  world  all  grows  mysterious  to 
me.  I  wish  I  could  go  and  live  with  you  among  the 
people  of  the  woods.  But  the  bumboat  is  alongside. 
Joe>  one  more  kiss,  quick." 

Joe,  bloody  from  the  fracas,  folded  his  mother  in  his 
arms.  His  heart  beat  against  hers.  The  wind  blew 
her  gray  hair  over  his  brown  locks,  and  mingled  the 
two.  The  seabirds  wheeled  in  the  air  and  screamed. 

Then  Joe  was  called  again  to  his  duties. 

The  old  woman  turned  to  the  student,  who  was  learn 
ing  something  from  this  strange  study  of  life,  and  said 
hastily:  -"The  anchor  is  lifting.  William  Blaxton, 
there's  something  good  in  your  heart,  now  there  is.  I 
wonder  what  your  fate  will  be.  Lift  disappointment, 
and  you  will  be  blessed.  I  hope  you  may  find  kind 
neighbors  among  the  people  of  the  woods." 

"  A  man  makes  the  woods  what  he  is  himself,"  said 
the  student. 

"  And  the  bears,  William  Blaxton  ?  " 

"  I  will  tame  them,  Mother  Cone." 

"And  the  Indians?" 

"  I  will  make  them  my  brothers.  I  will  feed  and 
shelter  them." 

"  Well,  go  into  the  woods,  William  Blaxton,  and 
live  among  the  people  of  the  trees.  If  it  ever  comes  in 
your  way  to  do  a  good  turn  to  my  boy  Joe,  don't  for 
get  him.  'Grave  that  on  your  mind.  He's  the  heart 
of  my  heart,  that  he  is.  God  will  make  another  man 
of  him  some  day.  I  wish  he  might  find  a  place  with 
you  among  the  little  people  of  the  wood,  and  that  he 
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would  send  for  his  poor  old  mother  to  come  and  live 
with  him  there.  It  may  be  that  I  will  see  you  again, 
William  Blaxton  ! ' '  Then  she  went  away,  for  the 
bumboat  was  about  to  leave  the  ship. 

This  ship  was  bound  for  a  laud  where  a  commercial 
company,  embracing  noblemen  and  scholars,  hoped  to 
found  a  Utopia.  The  light  on  her  sails  was  the  light 
of  the  future. 

Jenny  looked  back  on  the  high  tower  as  the  ship 
moved  away.  She  thought  of  the  old  mother's  faith 
in  Joe.  She  was  a  true-hearted  girl,  but  was  called 
rather  "skeery."  She  had  a  queer  habit  of  saying, 
"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  "  or,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  " 

It  was  afternoon.  The  ship  like  a  thing  of  living 
wings  was  wafted  out  into  the  open  sea.  The  bumboat 
tossed  upon  the  shore  waters  farther  and  farther  away, 
bearing  the  old  woman,  whose  straining  eyes  followed 
the  swelling  sails  of  the  vessel  which  bore  away  the 
only  heart  that  she  could  call  her  own.  She  rose  up 
in  the  boat  at  last  and  waved  her  handkerchief.  She 
then  dropped  down  as  in  a  heap  on  the  boat. 

Jenny  came  and  stood  beside  the  student.  She  had 
heard  what  the  old  woman  had  said  to  him. 

"  I  do  pity  her,"  said  Jenny  to  Mr.  Blaxton.  "  Oh, 
I  am  so  sorry  !  You  will  be  good  to  him,  won't  you  ?  " 
She  seemed  frightened  at  what  she  had  asked,  and 
moved  timidly  away  from  the  student. 

The  bumboat  touched  the  shore,  and  the  little  old 
woman  was  lost  to  view  from  the  ship  among  the  toilers 
by  the  sea. 
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There  were  three  things  that  the  old  woman  had  said 
that  haunted  William  Blaxton.  One  was  that  to  have 
a  ' '  new  nature ' '  was  a  miracle  ;  the  second,  that  bad 
people  may  carry  a  ' '  saving  remnant ' '  in  them  ;  and 
the  last,  that  a  man  who  "  lifts  disappointment"  was 
a  true  benefactor  among  men. 

Now  that  he  was  upon  the  sea,  alone,  he  could  think — 
and  there  seemed  to  ripple  upon  the  breeze  and  in  the 
quickening  waters  the  old  woman's  words,  "lift  disap 
pointment.  ' ' 

He  wished  that  he  could  restore  the  rough,  hot 
headed  young  sailor  to  self-respect  again,  and  so  lift 
disappointment  from  the  old  woman's  heart.  He  was 
a  man  who.  loved  to  help  people  fulfill  their  noble  ideals. 
It  was  to  become  a  nobler  man  that  he  himself  was 
sailing  away.  He  used  to  pace  the  deck  alone,  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  a  lofty  look  would  come 
into  his  face,  when  he  would  say  to  himself : 

"I  go  to  the  forests  to  seek  the  truth.  I  will  not 
make  for  myself  a  false  conscience,  under  any  influence. 
A  perverted  intuition  becomes  a  false  conscience,  and 
its  end  is  sin  and  death.  Truth  lies  in  the  intuitions  of 
God.  'When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come  he  shall  lead 
me  into  all  truth,  and  it  shall  bear  witness  of  him, 
and  show  me  things  to  come.'  This  I  believe  ;  this  I 
must  prove  ;  and  whatever  may  come,  my  conscience 
shall  be  free  as  the  eye  of  heaven.  The  ocean  is 
His,  the  night  and  the  day,  and  he  is  mine,  and  I  am 
his.  I  go  forth  to  study  life.  Soul,  what  hast  thou 
to  say  to  me  ?  ' ' 

c 
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The  stars  would  come  out  on  the  sea  in  the  crimson 
fringes  of  the  sunset,  and  thus  would  he  pace  the  deck 
and  talk  to  himself  as  to  another  being. 

Jenny  too  had  time  to  think  during  her  life  on  the 
sea.  The  sun  went  down  day  after  day  looking  like  a 
far  gate  of  heaven  in  a  vastness  of  vermillion  and  gold  ; 
the  waters  were  like  waves  of  liquid  gold  on  tides  of 
crystal;  and  amid  the  flashing,  the  serene  and  vanishing 
splendors,  Jenny  could  find  no  expression  for  the  sub 
lime  something  that  haunted  her  soul  save  in  the  old 
Welsh  songs. 

She  would  sing  them.  Then  she  would  become  silent 
as  the  sea  darkness  and  say  : 

"  She  said  that  I  might  yet  become  a  Welsh  candle 
of  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness.  A  Welsh  candle,  and 
sure  what  that  may  be  I  cannot  tell.  But  she  saw  the 
future.  Some  folks  do.  But  I — I  am  all  alone." 


CHAPTER    III 

THE    "  PEOPLE   OF   THE   WOOD  " 

E  ship  brought  William  Blaxton  (Blackstone) 
to  the  coast  of  Maine  to  find  seclusion  among  the 
wild  people  of  the  wood,  whom  he  was  sure  his 
gentle  heart  could  tame.  He  afterward  came  to  Massa 
chusetts  Bay,  where  he  heard  of  a  beautiful  glen  among 
the  hills  where  were  natural  springs  of  water.  The 
glen  was  en  a  neck  of  land  called  Shawmut.  He  re 
solved  to  go  there  and  to  build  a  cabin  among  the 
springs.  Shawmut  is  now  Boston.  One  of  the  clear 
springs  was  where  is  now  Louisburg  Square  and  the 
other  was  in  Spring  Lane.  The  latter  was  rediscovered 
a  few  years  ago  in  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
Boston  postoffice  building. 

He  came  to  Shawmut  with  his  apple  seeds  and  roses, 
or  if  he  did  not  bring  them  with  him  on  his  long  journey 
through  the  woods,  he  somehow  secured  others  after 
ward.  He  began  to  build  a  cabin  where  the  noble 
houses  of  lower  Beacon  Street  now  are,  near  the  ground 
where  the  John  Hancock  house  was,  opposite  to  the 
Common.  He  wondered  who  among  the  people  of  the 
wood  would  first  come  to  see  him. 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wonder.  The  bluejays 
came  full  of  inquiries.  He  learned  their  language 
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rapidly,  and  when  one  little  jay  fell  out  of  his  nest  in 
a  high  pine,  he  took  it  into  shelter  and  helped  the 
mother  bird  care  for  it,  and  so  he  and  the  mother  bird 
soon  became  friends. 

A  little  bear  came  next,  on  a  morning  when  the 
dews  were  on  the  wild  roses.  The  creature  seemed 
very  much  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Blaxtou,  and  Mr. 
Blaxton  was  greatly  astonished  to  meet  the  little  bear. 
Mr.  Blaxton  was  hewing  wood  when  the  little  bear 
came.  He  offered  the  adventurous  creature  some  ten 
der  meat,  which  the  latter  greatly  relished. 

Shawmut  was  full  of  berries  in  midsummer  and  of 
shellfish  in  winter,  so  great  bears  and  little  bears  found 
a  kind  of  bear  garden  there.  The  place  was  a  penin 
sula,  and  bears  and  wolves  came  over  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  where  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  City 
Hospital  now  are  (1902). 

While  the  little  bear  was  eating  in  a  very  satisfied 
way,  the  mother  bear  came  with  two  cubs.  The  mother 
bear  was  so  much  surprised  to  see  good  Mr.  Blaxton 
and  her  cub  feasting  beside  the  chopping  block,  that 
she  rose  up  on  her  haunches  and  looked  down  the  hill. 

As  Mr.  Blaxton  did  not  offer  any  injury  to  her  little 
cub,  she  came  cautiously  down  the  side  of  the  hill 
where  the  new  settler  was  felling  oaks  and.  pines.  She 
modestly  smelled  the  ground,  and  from  time  to  time 
tossed  up  her  head,  saying,  in  bear -sign  language  : 

"  You  are  not  disposed  to  harm  my  little  one,  or  me, 
so  I  feel  very  friendly  to  you  ;  let  us  be  friends." 

Friends  the  hermit  of  Shawmut  and  the  mother  bear 
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and  her  friends  became,  and  as  the  berries  ripened  on 
the  peninsula,  she  paid  him  frequent  visits,  coming  and 
going  away  unconcerned. 

Next  came  the  wolves  at  night.  In  the  old  grave 
yards  around  Boston,  notably  at  Upham's  Corner,  may 
be  seen  graves  covered  with  heavy  stones,  which  were 
put  there  to  protect  dead  bodies  from  the  wolves.  The 
wolves  howled  and  passed  by  the  cabin.  Mr.  Blaxton 
did  not  try  to  tame  them. 

Then  came  the  Indians.  The  good  hermit  received 
them  as  brothers.  He  invited  them  by  sign  language 
to  his  cabin,  shared  with  them  his  shellfish,  berries,  and 
pure  water,  and  took  the  little  Indian  children  upon 
his  knees  and  gave  them  trinkets  from  over  the  sea. 

Sagamore  James,  as  he  came  to  be  called,  may  have 
come  first,  from  Lynn,  or  Saugus,  and  afterward  the 
great  Indian  chief  who  was  known  as  George  Rumney- 
march  ;  the  renowned  Chikataubut  and  his  attendants 
were  probably  among  Mr.  Blaxton' s  royal  visitors.  He 
received  all  with  outstretched  arms,  and  they  all  locked 
hands  in  the  sign  language  of  friendship  and,  like  the 
friendly  bear,  repeated  their  visits. 

Indians,  birds,  and  bears,  all  became  friends  of  the 
hermit,  whose  heart  went  out  to  them  as  forest  brothers. 
Here  he  planted  apple  seeds  and  roses  near  the  Com 
mon,  on  the  land  where  Beacon  Street  now  is,  just 
above  the  present  Charles  Street.  So  Boston  was  begun 
in  apples  and  roses. 

In   1630,  early  in  summer,  a  very  remarkable  thing 
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occurred.  The  hermit  and  his  friends  saw  five  ships 
sailing  into  the  blue  harbor.  The  ships  came  to  anchor 
and  the  emigrants  on  them  joined  in  a  psalm  of  thanks 
giving. 

The  ships  brought  a  colony,  called  "  Winthrop's 
Colony."  In  the  colony  were  Winthrop,  Dudley, 
Lady  Arbella  Johnson,  and  Annie  Bradstreet,  the  first 
American  poetess.  The  new  colonists  landed  where 
Charlestown  now  is  ;  but  there  was  no  pure  water  there, 
so  the  good  hermit  soon  invited  them  to  come  over  to 
Shawmut  and  to  settle  near  him  among  the  three  hills, 
springs,  and  berry  pastures.  Among  the  first  settlers 
was  Ann  Pollard,  who  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  five 
years  old. 

The  colonists  accepted  the  invitation,  but  Mr.  Blax- 
ton  had  left  England  because  his  conscience  would  not 
agree  with  the  ' '  lords  bishops. ' ' 

After  the  Winthrop  Colony  had  been  in  Shawmut  a 
little  time,  the  colonists  tried  to  control  the  good  her 
mit's  religious  opinions  and  habits. 

"I  cannot  agree  with  my  lords  brethren,"  he  said, 
any  more  than  I  could  with  the  lords  bishops  of  Eng 
land,  so  I  must  go  into  the  wilderness  again.  I  must 
have  the  liberty  to  think  my  own  thoughts." 

He  went  to  the  falls  of  the  Pawtucket,  where  now  is 
Lonsdale,  R.  I.  There  he  built  him  a  new  cabin  on  a 
hill,  which  he  called  "Study  Hill,"  and  planted  again 
his  apple  seeds  and  roses. 

First  among  the  interesting  homes  that  the  nature- 
loving  Blaxton  found  on  settling  on  the  conical  hill 
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near  the  rapid  waterfalls  of  the  Pawtucket,  must  have 
been  that  of  the  old  Indian  Quitumug,  whose  son,  then 
twelve  years  old,  had  brought  the  first  corn  to  the  col 
onists  at  Boston  in  a  sack  on  his  shoulders,  and  who 
had  found  Governor  "Wmthrop  digging  a  cellar,  prob 
ably  the  first  cellar  in  Boston  town. 

Quitumug  was  a  withered  Indian  with  a  friendly 
heart,  and  the  boy  was  a  young  man  now,  who  still 
tended  his  father's  fields.  Young  Quitumug,  or  some 
like  planter,  we  may  suppose,  must  have  showed  the 
hermit  how  to  plant  corn. 

Whatever  the  case  was,  cornfields  rose  on  Study 
Hill  among  the  rows  of  young  apple  trees,  and  English 
roses  probably  began  to  grow  about  the  rude  door.  It 
may  be  that  young  Quitumug  showed  the  hermit  the 
trail  to  his  old  father's  wigwam  on  the  Quinnebaug. 

How  beautiful  was  that  forest  path  in  those  primeval 
woods,  with  the  wild  roses,  lilies,  wood-violets,  and  red 
maples  !  The  cowslips  bloomed  by  the  gurgling  water 
in  the  spring,  and  the  wild  asters  and  purple  gentians 
in  the  fall.  The  witch-hazels,  which  bloom  late  in  the 
year,  flowered  amid  the  falling  leaves. 

The  birds  looked  out  of  the  thickets.  The  bluejays 
seemed  to  laugh  with  joy,  and  the  yellow  birds  to  cry 
with  fear  ! 

One  day  as  the  hermit  and  young  Quitumug  were 
passing  along  the  trail,  a  mother  partridge  dropped 
down  at  their  feet  and  spread  her  quivei'ing  wings  be 
fore  them,  gliding  hither  and  thither  as  if  to  confuse 
their  eyes. 
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"  They  go,' '  said  the  young  Indian  in  broken  words. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  hermit. 

"  The  little  papoose  partridges." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  the  hermit. 

Then  Blaxton  saw  little  bunches  of  fur,  as  it  were, 
disappearing  as  into  the  earth.  Presently  they  were 
all  gone,  and  the  mother  partridge  rose  on  wings  that 
resounded  in  the  air,  and  vanished  amid  the  savins. 
The  poor  bird  had  been  surprised  amid  her  brood,  and 
had  spread  her  quivering  wiugs  ou  the  ground  so  as  to 
describe  confusing  circles  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
her  so  that  her  young  might  hide  amid  brown  leaves  of 
their  own  color. 

"  Who  taught  her  that?  "  asked  young  Quitumug. 

The  hermit  stopped  and  pointed  up. 

"  But  she  no  come  down,"  said  Quitumug. 

' '  Truth  lies  in  the  intuitions, ' '  said  the  hermit. 

Quitumug  did  not  understand  this  deep  philosophy 
of  the  book  of  Job. 

The  two  sat  down  together  on  a  fallen  log,  frighten 
ing  the  green  frogs  that  had  been  resting  upon  it. 

"  I  be  your  friend,"  said  the  Indian.  "You  be 
mine." 

They  clasped  hands.  The  black  crows  cawed  above 
them,  rising  from  their  woody  nests,  and  the  red  winged 
blackbirds  swang  in  the  breezes  as  if  to  guard  their 
nests  there.  A  bird  meowed  near  them.  The  hermit 
started. 

"A  cat?"  asked  he. 

The  Indian  did  not  comprehend. 
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It  was  a  bird  with  a  voice  like  a  cat,  a  catbird. 

At  Sowaras,  some  miles  distant,  was  another  forest 
home,  notable  in  history  now,  the  bark  palace  of  the 
great  Massasoit,  who  protected  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
for  forty  years.  He  too  became  a  friend  of  the  hermit 
of  Study  Hill. 

Soon  another  forest  home  arose  at  Providence.  That 
noine  changed  the  world,  for  there  lived  Roger  Wil 
liams,  the  apostle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  a  principle 
which  has  entered  into  the  constitution  of  all  the  republics 
of  the  world.  When  the  emperor  of  China  proclaimed 
liberty  of  worship  it  might  have  been  said  to  be  but 
an  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  soul  of  Roger  Williams  in 
the  wilderness. 

John  Eliot,  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Roxbury 
fields,  began  to  preach  and  teach  in  the  near  wilder 
ness,  and  Waban,  a  forest  king  who  lived  where  Wel- 
lesley  College  now  stands,  welcomed  the  new  settler. 

The  Puritan  fathers  made  Waban  a  judge  and  many 
folklore  forest  tales  are  told  of  him.  He  was  once 
called  to  settle  a  case  under  the  great  oaks.  The  cul 
prits  were  a  disorderly  white  family  and  their  associates. 
Judge  Waban 's  decision  was  : 

' '  Whip  them  all,  the  plaintiff,  the  defendants,  and 
the  witnesses." 

' '  Not  the  witnesses, ' '  said  the  Puritan  magistrate. 

"  Yes,"  said  Judge  Waban,  from  under  the  trees. 

"  Why  the  witnesses?" 

' '  They  had  no  right  to  have  been  in  a  disorderly 
house. ' ' 
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His  decision  was  confirmed. 

William  Blaxton  began  his  studies  at  Study  Hill. 
What  were  his  studies  ?  To  discover  the  ' '  truth  of 
life  "  and  the  way  to  the  truth.  What  would  be  his 
conclusions  ?  He  was  honest  in  his  quest.  He  ex 
pected  to  learn  much  from  nature,  much  from  the  In 
dians,  and  much  from  the  exiles  who  would  settle 
around  him,  but  he  little  dreamed  that  he  would  find 
a  parable  of  life  in  fitful,  fiery -minded,  discredited  Joe 
Barley. 


CHAPTER  IV 

JENNY   AND   JOE 

BLAXTON  for  a  time  was  a  happy  man  amid  the 
friendly  forests.     In  a  few  years  new  white  neigh 
bors  came  from  Weymouth,  and  built  homes  in 
the  forest.     Among  them  was  Joe  Barley,  whom  the 
hermit  welcomed,   for   he   remembered   what   he    had 
heard  Joe's  mother  say. 

Joe  Barley,  old  Mother  Cone's  son,  had  had  many 
difficulties  on  the  sea.  He  had  been  flogged  on  the 
deck  with  a  cat-o' -nine-tails,  and  poor  Jenny  had 
dropped  down  on  the  deck  in  a  little  quivering  heap  as 
she  saw  the  sailor  boy's  blood  flowing.  She  went  to 
him  after  the  flogging  and  said  : 

"  I  pity  you,  Joe." 

He  answered  :  "I  love  you,  Jenny.  You  are  the 
girl  for  me.  We  will  be  spliced  some  day." 

<{  I  will  marry  you,  Joe,  for  your  old  mother's  sake, 
and  try  to  lift  her  disappointment.  You  will  become 
another  man  some  day." 

"  I  will  always  be  good  to  you,  Jenny.  I  was  always 
that  to  my  old  mother." 

They  were  married  in  the  new  settlements  and  after 
living  at  Weymouth  awhile,  moved  into  a  region  near 
the  hermit. 
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On  the  arm  of  a  still,  glassy,  beautiful  river,  reaching 
north  from  the  Narragansett  Bay,  in  a  region  which 
came  to  be  known  later  as  Swansea — Swansea  of  the 
Baptist  forest  homes,  Joe  selected  a  place  for  his  house, 
and  began  swinging  his  axe  to  fell  trees. 

His  natural  obstinacy  continued  and  he  was  called 
"  Onery  Joe,"  but  he  was  always  good  to  Jenny.  If 
he  had  trouble  with  a  neighbor,  or  with  the  Indians,  she 
would  say  : 

"  God  will  meet  you  some  day,  Joe,  face  to  face  ; 
then  all  will  be  changed.  Your  old  mother  said  it : 
her  soul  knew." 

Then  Joe  would  sit  down  and  rest  his  chin  on  his 
hand  until  his  eyelids  began  to  fall  and  his  lip  to  quiver, 
when  he  would  take  his  axe  and  go  away  alone.  The 
chopping  of  trees  would  follow,  and  Jenny  would  watch 
the  trees  as  they  toppled  in  the  sun. 

One  day  as  she  was  alone  the  news  was  brought  to 
Jenny  that  a  Baptist  preacher  was  about  to  preach  on 
Rehoboth  Plain. 

She  waited  for  Joe  to  return  and  told  him  the  news. 

1 '  We  must  go,  Joe. ' ' 

"  I  ?  Never.  I  never  will  hear  any  man  preach 
opinions ;  one  opinion  is  as  good  as  another. " 

"  But  when  a  man  preaches  what  God  has  implanted 
in  the  soul  it  is  not  opinion,  Joe.  Ships  are  not  opin 
ions,  Joe  ;  the  ark  saved." 

"  Right  you  are,  Jenny." 

"  And  you  will  go  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  along  with  you,  Jenny." 
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"  I  am  so  glad." 

Jenny  could  hardly  believe  what  Joe  had  promised 
her.  She  was  always  fearing  that  she  "should  see 
something, ' '  and  among  her  queer  superstitions  was  that 
she  must  put  her  finger  "  into  the  candle  "  or  into  the 
flame  of  the  candle,  and  "if  she  were  Jenny"  she 
would  jump.  She  lit  her  bayberry  tallow  candle  that 
evening  and  put  her  finger  into  the  flame,  and  she  wore 
a  rag  on  that  finger  afterward.  Jenny  was  Jenny  and 
Joe's  promise  was  no  illusion. 

So  one  Sunday  they  went  to  Rehoboth  Plain  to  hear 
the  elder  preach.  It  was  a  June  morning,  all  dews  and 
wild  roses  and  bird  songs.  The  white  and  pink  lady 
slippers  were  dying  in  the  woods,  the  red-winged  black 
birds  were  singing  their  blithe  notes  on  the  black  alders, 
and  the  orioles  were  flaming  in  the  air. 

The  people  gathered  from  all  the  sparsely  settled 
country.  Jenny  drank  in  the  sermon  full  of  joy.  The 
text  was,  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
they  are  the  sons  of  God." 

"That's  for  you,  Joe,"  whispered  Jenny,  holding 
him  by  the  hand. 

As  the  sermon  proceeded,  Joe  began  to  shrink.  He 
dropped  Jenny's  hand  and  turned  white.  Then  he 
moved  away  step  by  step,  and  Jenny  looked  around 
after  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  Don't  disappoint  your  mother, 
Joe  ;  she  ain't  for  long." 

After  the  meeting  they  returned  in  silence  over  the 
old  Indian  trail,  worn  by  moccasined  feet,  for  perhaps 
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a  thousand  years.  Joe  did  not  speak  ;  he  did  not  speak 
for  a  month. 

' '  Put  your  finger  into  the  candle,  Joe,  and  see  if  it 
be  you, ' '  said  Jenny  one  day. 

"I  won't." 

But  Joe,  to  use  Jenny's  term,  "  came  round  at  last  " 
after  the  "Lord  had  touched  him."  He  began  to 
talk  again.  "  He  has  the  saving  remnant  left,  and  I 
am  building  walls  of  prayer  around  him,  like  his  old 
mother  over  the  sea,"  said  Jenny. 

Jenny  used  to  visit  the  hermit  Blaxton,  especially  in 
apple-blooming  time,  and  the  two  became  friends. 

"  Come  to  see  me  always,  Jenny,"  the  hermit  would 
say,  "  when  the  apple  trees  are  in  bloom.  Happy  is 
the  heart  that  lifts  disappointment  "  he  would  say,  fol 
lowing  old  Mother  Cone's  thought,  "  and  if  I  could  I 
would  fill  all  New  England  with  apple  orchards.  When 
apple  orchards  cover  the  country,  prosperity  Avill  come. 
In  apple  trees  lie  prosperity,  and  the  Scripture  says, 
'  Comfort  me  with  apples. ' ' 

Blaxton,  the  hermit,  had  also  brought  cattle  from 
England.  They  roamed  over  his  cleared  fields.  Among 
the  cattle  was  a  white  ox  which  he  used  to  ride,  guid 
ing  the  animal  by  a  cord  tied  to  a  ring  in  the  nose. 
People  came  to  see  the  white  ox,  as  a  wonder. 

Axes  now  began  to  be  heard  in  all  the  wood.  One 
axeman  could  hear  another,  they  drew  so  near  to  each 
other.  New  England  was  growing,  and  the  Indians 
were  becoming  jealous  of  the  white  people  as  they  saw 
their  common  possessions  disappearing. 
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As  cabins  multiplied,  apple  orchards  grew.  The 
hermit  invited  all  settlers  to  come  to  him  for  apple 
seeds.  "I  am  planting  New  England,"  he  said. 
"This  is  my  calling,  apple  blooms  lift  disappoint 
ment." 

With  the  growing  apple  trees  came  the  cider  mill, 
and  with  the  queer  old  mill  hard  cider  that  was  very 
intoxicating,  and  that  made  "  men  cross  to  their 
wives. ' '  The  Indians  formed  the  ' '  cider  habit ' '  and 
committed  crimes  under  its  influence. 

Must  we  say  it?  Joe  became  a  hard -cider  drinker. 
He  could  obtain  cider  at  all  the  new  cabins.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  old-time  hospitality  to  give  away  mugs  of 
cider  at  the  door.  Poor  Joe  was  often  to  be  found  by 
the  wayside  drunk.  People  shook  their  heads  when 
they  spoke  of  Joe. 

When  he  did  not  come  home  at  night,  Jenny  would 
go  out  and  find  him  and  help  him  home.  "  I  will 
always  be  true  to  my  own,"  she  said.  "  God  has  his 
eye  on  him. ' ' 

No  one  seems  ever  to  have  thought  of  a  divorce  in 
those  rugged  and  faithful-hearted  old  days.  Jenny  did 
not.  She  expected  to  see  Joe  become  ' '  one  of  the 
saints  of  the  Lord"  and  to  hold  his  cloak  for  him 
while  he  was  being  baptized  in  some  clear  stream 
amid  singing  birds.  Were  not  his  old  mother's  pray 
ers  in  the  treasury  of  heaven  waiting  payment  ?  Every 
right  desire  is  fulfilled  some  time,  she  reasoned  ;  the 
heavens  never  fail.  Timid  she  was,  but  her  faith  was 
as  true  as  the  stars. 
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The  hermit  studied  on  while  the  apple  trees  grew. 
What  was  the  way  to  the  blessed  life  ?  He  filled  five 
volumes  of  manuscripts. 

He  not  only  studied,  but  learned  the  Bible,  and 
could  recite  all  the  teachings  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Christ, 
Paul,  Peter,  and  John.  He  believed  that  God  had 
planted  truth  in  the  intuitions.  He  believed  that 
Christ  was  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  and  the  Word  of 
Life,  and  that  the  Bible  was  the  word  of  the  A\rord. 
But  how  could  he  meet  Christ  in  the  spirit?  How 
could  he  receive  the  assurance  that  the  soul  would  live 
again  ?  Learning  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  how  could  he 
know  ?  These  things  he  came  into  the  wilderness  to 
study,  and  the  pine  knots  burned  late  in  his  cabin  home. 

Jenny  was  a  mother  now,  and  she  did  not  see  the 
hermit  often  in  the  days  of  her  growing  family.  She 
lived  near  the  sea.  The  purple  Narragansett  glimmered 
within  sight  of  her  door.  The  shining  bay  was  sur 
rounded  by  the  low  hills  of  oaks  and  pines  and  in  the 
covers  of  the  woods  mountain  laurels  bloomed  and  birds 
sang  in  the  warm  seasons.  Giant  grapevines  climbed 
the  oaks  and  the  ground  was  carpeted  with  flowers. 

Some  years  passed,  when  one  day  Jenny,  a  care 
worn  woman,  leading  by  the  hand  a  bright-looking 
boy,  appeared  at  Study  Hill,  in  the  forest  trail  that  led 
to  the  falls.  The  boy's  name  was  Roger. 

She  came  to  the  hermit's  cabin  slowly  and  timidly. 
The  boy  looked  shy.  Both  had  the  heartache,  for 
Joe  had  been  misbehaving  of  late.  The  good  hermit 
came  out  to  meet  her. 
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"  And  is  it  friendly  that  you  still  are?"  asked  the 
woman. 

'  '  Never  a  heart  more  open  and  friendly,  '  '  said  the 
hermit.  He  saw  that  Jenny  had  had  trouble  and  hu 
miliation. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Jenny.  "This  is  my 
boy,  Roger." 

"  A  right  smart-looking  lad  he  is,"  said  the  hermit. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  "  This  simple  expression  was 
all  that  she  had  the  heart  to  utter. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  the  hermit,  "though  it 
is  not  much  that  I  have  to  set  before  you." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry!"  which  expressed  the  minor 
chord  in  her  heart. 

So  the  hermit  of  Study  Hill  became  introduced  to 
the  boy  of  our  tale,  a  boy  who  was  to  make  all  the 
hearts  in  the  forest  homes  to  beat  with  anxiety  and  ap 
prehension  on  a  day  not  far  distant. 

Before  they  parted,  the  hermit's  heart  went  out  to 
the  bright  little  Roger  and  he  asked  him  to  come  to 
visit  him  often.  "  My  house  is  only  at  the  end  of  the 
Indian  forest  trail,"  said  he.  "  My  English  roses  will 
bloom  soon,  and  we  might  go  out  to  find  the  white  lady 
slippers." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  —  sorry,"  said  Jenny.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  young  Roger  to  visit  the  learned 
hermit  and  lover  of  roses  and  forest  flowers,  but  the 
way  was  the  end  of  the  "  Indian  forest  trail,"  and  the 
little  woman  was  afraid  in  lonely  ways  and  to  trust 
Roger  to  them. 
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On  their  way  home  a  strange  thing  happened.  Roger 
discovered  a  white  lady  slipper  among  some  rocks  by  a 
ferny  stream.  He  turned  to  go  to  it,  when  he  made 
another  discovery.  It  was  a  company  of  tall  Indians 
eating  bark.  Such  Indians  were  called  "  bark  eaters." 

He  beckoned  to  his  mother.  She  gave  one  glance  at 
the  bark  eaters  and  hurried  toward  home  saying,  she 
hardly  knew  why,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  "  She  then 
added  :  "  But  they  are  human." 

She  found  Joe  drunk,  lying  on  the  resinous  log  be 
fore  the  door. 

"Roger,  I  am  so  sorry  !  Let's  kneel  down."  She 
knelt  down  and  leaned  over  poor  Joe  and  began  to 
pray  mentally.  Roger  knelt  beside  her,  crying. 

"  Mother, "  he  said,  "  what  are  you  doing  ? ' ' 

"Talking  with  God." 

"What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  He  knows.  You  will,  some  day  ;  time  tells  us 
everything.  Let  us  help  father  into  the  house." 

Jenny  thought  of  the  faith  that  she  had  seen  glow 
ing  in  the  face  of  Joe's  gray-haired  mother,  and  here, 
like  a  log,  lay  Joe,  besotted,  his  manhood  wrecked. 
He  would  awake  and  curse  his  fate.  She  saw  it  all, 
but  her  faith  did  not  falter.  She  sat  down  in  her  cabin 
home  and  folded  Roger  in  her  arms. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  it  were  not  so,"  said  Roger. 

' '  It  will  not  be  so  for  long, ' '  said  she,  ' '  and  I  have 
you  and  we  have  each  other.  Roger,  I  can  trust.  We 
can  both  do  right,  and  trust." 


CHAPTER  V 

^  _  / 

ROGER   AND  THE  HERMIT 

The  Falls  of  the  Pawtucket  !  Those  giants  of  the 
ancient  forests  turn  the  armies  of  great  wheels  and 
slender  spindles  now  ;  then  they  rushed,  roared,  and 
foamed,  and  answered  each  other  like  a  grand  chorus 
of  the  elements  ;  they  thundered.  In  the  still  morn 
ings  the  hermit  could  hear  this  aquatic  music  as  it 
rolled  through  the  oak-shaded  rocks  to  the  sea.  The 
forests  seemed  alive.  The  birds  loved  the  place,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  wings. 

Roger  came  to  love  the  place  and  he  visited  the  her 
mit  often.  The  hermit's  heart  kindled  toward  him. 

One  day  the  boy  came  up  the  hill  with  a  look  of 
anxiety  in  his  face. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  hermit,  "for  my 
soul  is  lonely." 

"  I  love  to  come  to  see  you  here,"  said  Roger,  "for 
the  forest  is  tame  here  ;  your  soul  tames  the  forest. 
When  you  go  out  the  little  animals  and  birds  do  not 
run  from  you,  but  toward  you.  Your  soul  makes  mine 
glad.  But  why  do  you  live  all  alone? " 

"  Roger,  my  forest  boy,  I  am  guarding  a  treasure." 

"Is  it  hidden?" 
'Yes.     It  is  here." 
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"  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  eternity." 

"May  I  ask  what  it  is?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  boy.  You  have  one  like  it.  Its 
value  outweighs  the  earth." 

"And  I  have  it  too?" 

"  Yes,  my  forest  boy." 

' '  And  may  I  ask  what  it  is,  Father  Blaxton  ?  ' ' 

"  The  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul.  I  cannot  allow 
that  to  be  imprisoned  by  any  man.  That  it  might  be 
free  to  grow  is  why  I  left  England,  and  that  is  why  I 
went  out  of  Boston  into  the  wilderness,  that  I  might 
live  for  my  soul.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  life  to  grow 
rich,  or  to  have  pleasure  or  fame.  The  purpose  of  life 
is  to  grow  in  spirit.  Roger,  my  forest  boy,  who  comes 
to  see  a  lonely  man,  you  have  heard  of  the  philosophers. 
Well,  all  philosophy  may  be  summed  up  in  one  text  of 
Scripture,  '  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things  and 
no  man  judgeth  him.'  Christ  said  that  'the  Spirit  of 
truth  '  should  lead  us  into  all  truth  and  show  us  things 
to  come. ' ' 

He  rose  up.  "Roger,  come  out  of  doors  with  me 
and  stand  in  the  sun." 

The  two  went  out  and  stood  on  Study  Hill.  There 
was  a  great  apple  orchard  there,  and  English  roses 
were  blooming  at  the  door. 

As  they  stood  in  the  sun  among  the  apple  trees  and 
rose  bushes,  Roger's  mother  came  creeping  up  the  hill. 

"  I  couldn't  spare  Roger  for  long,"  said  she.  "  He 
does  comfort  me  so. ' ' 
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' '  I  am  showing  Roger  my  trees  and  roses, ' '  said  the 
hermit. 

"  It  is  all  like  heaven  here,"  said  the  little  woman. 
"  But  heaven  would  be  anywhere  where  Roger  is.  Oh, 
he  is  such  a  comfort  to  me.  I  am  so  glad  !  May  I 
ask  you  a  little  question  ? ' ' 

' '  Yes,  good  woman.  A  true  soul  has  no  secrets  ;  I 
will  answer  anything  you  may  ask  me  as  well  as  I  can. ' ' 

' '  You  plant  apple  seeds  in  the  night-a.  They  say 
you  do,  else  it  is  spirits.  Why  do  you  do  that?" 
She  added  "  a  "  to  some  words  when  she  was  excited. 

' '  I  would  fill  the  New  England  plantations  with 
orchards,  and  the  dooryards  with  roses,  if  I  could." 

"  But  the  people  don't  know  that  it  is  your  hand 
that  plants  the  apple  seeds." 

' '  That  does  not  matter.  To  plant  apple  trees  and 
set  out  rose  bushes  in  the  night  causes  my  soul  to  grow, 
it  makes  me  happy.  Suppose  all  the  Indians  to  whom 
Father  Eliot,  of  Roxbury  Fields,  preaches,  were  to  die, 
and  no  one  were  to  be  left  who  could  read  the  Indian 
Bibles,  the  writing  of  the  Indian  Bible  would  cause 
that  good  man's  soul  to  grow.  The  soul  that  grows 
will  some  day  have  the  stars  in  its  kingdom." 

' '  I  want  you  to  teach  Roger  that.  I  think  you  are 
a  perfectly  noble  man -a,  if  I  do  say  it." 

"Oh,  do  not  flatter  me.  Character  is  everything. 
You  have  read  in  the  Bible  how  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
and  the  other  great  monarchies  decayed,  and  were  con 
quered,  and  turned  to  dust.  It  was  not  the  armies  of 
their  enemies  that  caused  them  to  decay  ;  it  was  the 
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sense  of  wrong-doing  in  their  own  conscience  that 
made  them  crumble.  To  live  so  that  God's  Spirit  in 
the  soul  will  grow  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life,  and  that 
is  all  that  will  last.  I  may  have  but  birds  and  beasts 
for  my  companions,  but  I  will  live  free  and  pure  and 
true  before  my  God."  His  face  lighted  up  and  looked 
beautiful. 

The  little  woman  lifted  her  hands.  "I  see  some 
thing  in  you,"  she  said,  "something  that  you  cannot 
see." 

"  What  is  it,  little  mother?  " 

"Christ." 

' '  Would  it  were  so.  I  would  I  could  see  Christ's 
face  in  another." 

"  I  want  Roger  to  become  just  like  you,"  said  Jenny. 

"No,  just  like  Him." 

A  bluejay  came  cautiously  dropping  down  from  the 
trees,  the  sky  on  her  wings.  She  lifted  her  hood  in 
quiringly  and  then  came  and  sat  on  an  apple  bough 
near  them. 

"I  fed  her  last  winter,"  said  the  hermit,  "and  so 
she  built  her  nest  close  to  me  in  the  pines  yonder.  A 
number  of  little  birds  and  animals  have  made  their 
nests  near  me  for  protection,  and  when  you  and  Roger 
come  to  see  me  this  is  a  friendly  world." 

"Roger  is  a  proper  good  boy,  ain't  he,  now?" 
asked  Jenny,  with  entire  simplicity. 

"Yes,  little  mother." 

"  'Tis  a  pity  that  his  father  is  so  unsteady,  ain't  it, 
now?" 
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"  Don't  speak  of  it,  mother,"  said  Roger.  "  Father 
has  a  good  heart  back  of  his  life. ' ' 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  good  heart,  but  it  is  out  in  the 
kitchen.  He  is  good  to  you  and  me,  Roger,  but  the 
people  say  that  he  is  no  good." 

The  hermit  pitied  Roger.  He  desired  to  do  some 
thing  to  make  his  life  happier,  and  he  bethought  him 
of  the  wonder-working  sun-glasses  that  he  brought  into 
the  wilderness  with  him.  He  brought  one  to  the  boy 
and  went  out  of  the  door  and  focused  the  beams  of  the 
sun. 

"  I  have  two  of  these  glasses,"  he  said,  "  and  this 
one  I  will  give  to  you." 

Roger's  Tace  beamed  with  joy. 

' '  I  hate  to  leave  you  all  so  lonesome, ' '  said  the  little 
woman  to  the  hermit.  "  We  will  come  to  see  you 
again,  some  day.  Now  we  must  trip  along,  for  night 
will  soon  be  coming,  and  they  say  that  there  are  appa 
ritions  in  the  forests — men  without  heads  and  things. 
People  see  'em.  I  would  fly  right  out  of  my  head 
were  I  to  see  a  thing  like  that." 

"  Why  do  they  not  see  good  spirits,  my  friend  ?  The 
old  prophets  used  to  entertain  angels,"  replied  Blaxton. 

' '  It  takes  a  soul  like  yours  to  see  that  kind  of  spirit, 
I  am  thinking." 

The  hermit  saw  them  go  away  and  he  wondered  what 
made  the  little  woman's  husband  so  worthless. 

How  strange  was  his  life  amid  these  leafy  haunts  of 
the  primitive  forests! 

There  was  an  old  Indian  woman  in  a  hovel  a  mile  or 
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more  from  the  hill  who  was  partly  blind.  He  now  went 
to  her,  as  he  did  daily,  and  led  her  out  into  the  sunset 
that  she  might  feel  the  sun  and  then  helped  her  back 
to  her  shelter  again.  No  one  knew  it.  That  did  not 
matter  ;  it  caused  his  soul  to  grow. 

The  hermit  had  made  two  wonderful  friends  in  the 
forests.  One  was  the  old  sachem,  Massasoit,  and  the 
other  this  forest  king's  sou,  Metacom,  or  Pometion,  or 
Metacomet.  The  latter  was  a  young  man,  tall  and 
noble  in  outward  appearance.  The  hermit  had  carried 
the  royal  family  a  bag  of  apples  one  day  and  they 
parted  friends. 

"  I  have  the  hearts  of  the  forest  kings,"  said  Blax- 
toii ;  "I  will  need  no  blockhouse." 

True,  he  needed  none.  A  serene  and  divine  expres 
sion  grew  upon  his  face,  and  yet  it  was  not  continuous. 
There  was  something  wanting  to  his  contentment. 

Another  time,  when  Jenny  came  to  see  him,  she  bent 
a  troubled  look  on  the  hermit  and  seemed  about  to 
speak,  but  her  thought  hesitated. 

"What  is  it,  Jenny?" 

"  Mr.  Blaxton,  why  do  you  not  get  married?  " 

The  queer,  blunt  question  startled  the  hermit. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that,  good  woman  ?  " 

"It  was  put  upon  my  conscience  to  ask  you  that. 
It  hurt  me  to  do  it,  but  I  had  to  ask. " 

"  There  is  no  one  to  marry  me  here.  I  came  here 
to  study  the  soul  and  my  mind  must  be  free.  I  must 
not  be  arrested  by  churches,  or  laws,  or  a  wife." 

"But  there  are  women,  Mr.  Blaxton — Baptists  in 
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Rehoboth,  Quakers  in  Boston.  Our  church  leaves 
men  to  think  and  follow  the  free  spirit. ' ' 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  woman  I  know  in  Boston." 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  see  her  ?  " 

"It  is  a  long  way  off." 

"Ride  the  white  ox." 

"They  would  think  I  was  a  phantom,  Jenny." 

"But,  Mr.  Blaxton,  a  man  is  not  a  man  until  he  is 
married,  and  he  only  lives  in  half  a  world.  A  troubled 
wedded  life  would  be  better  than  the  best  single  life. 
Find  that  woman  in  Boston,  somehow,  Mr.  Blaxton. 
My  message  is  from  the  Lord.  Some  things  come  to 
me  sometimes.  O  get  married,  do." 

Then  slie  and  Roger  turned  away  and  started  for 
home. 

Jenny  became  a  welcome  caller  at  the  doors  of  the 
Welsh  forest  homes.  ' '  Sing,  Jenny, ' '  the  Welsh 
fanners  would  say,  "sing  the  strain  of  Taliesin." 
The  pioneers  loved  her  voice  and  all  that  the  strain 
prophesied. 

"  New  England,"  said  they,  "  must  be  no  Naboth's 
vineyard.  The  Indians'  rights  must  be  to  us  as  our 
own  if  we  would  inherit  the  prophecy  of  Wales." 

So  dreamed  Roger  Williams,  and  every  act  of  his 
growing  life  followed  the  suggestion  of  the  ancient 
Welsh  prophecy. 

Joe  had  a  little  family  now,  Roger  and  two  little 
girls.  The  Rehoboth  minister  sought  to  bring  him  into 
the  church  and  talked  with  him  about  his  soul  when 
ever  or  wherever  he  met  him  in  the  forest  ways. 
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One  day  Joe  came  home  and  said  to  his  wife  :  "I 
am  tired  of  living  here,  where  we  are  pulled  and  hauled 
and  nagged  about  by  every  one  and  where  I  am 
watched.  I'm  going  to  move. " 

The  good  woman  was  surprised  and  distressed. 
"  Where,  Joe  ?  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  ! ' ' 

"  To  the  pond  country." 

"  To  Kehoboth,  Joe?" 

"  Bless  your  heart,  wife,  no  !  I'm  going  to  clear  a 
garden  spot  four  miles  from  any  church,  away  down  on 
the  Neck,  so's  we  won't  have  to  go  to  meeting  on 
Sunday." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  wish  to  go  to  church,  Joe?  " 

"Because  other  people  go.  I'd  rather  read  my 
Bible  at  home." 

The  poor  woman  went  about  her  work  with  tears 
gathering.  Joe  did  not  read  his  Bible  at  home  ;  he 
drank  deep  and  was  sullen.  As  she  rocked  the  cradle 
her  lips  quivered. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  Jenny?  "  said  Joe. 

"  I  hoped  that  our  boy  would  grow  up  to  enjoy  what 
other  folks  do — Roger,  I  mean." 

"  He  shall,  Jenny.     I'll  educate  him  myself." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  " 

Dissipated  Joe  cleared  a  place  for  a  garden  and  grass 
plot  in  the  river  country,  four  miles  from  the  church. 
Then  he  built  a  cottage  of  four  rooms.  The  lumber 
men  helped  him,  and  the  house  made  a  goodly  appear 
ance  amid  the  old  oaks  and  green  pines. 


BOOK  II 
FOREST  DANGERS 


CHAPTER  I 

A   FACE   AT   THE   WINDOW 

The  plantations  of  Providence  were  filling  with 
people  who  were  seeking  a  land  where  they  could  follow 
their  conscience,  a  conscience -free  land,  and  the  bays 
and  rivers  of  Rhode  Island,  a  country  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  roses  of  Rhodes,  seemed  to  hold 
out  their  armlike  harbors  to  welcome  them. 

The  houses  were  scattered,  and  sometimes  at  a  cabin 
far  away  from  the  blockhouses,  or  armed  houses,  the 
face  of  an  Indian  appeared  at  the  open  window,  or  a 
dark  hand  was  dimly  seen  at  night. 

Once  the  dusky  face  at  the  window  made  the  solitary 
forester  happy.  Massasoit  had  made  a  pledge  of  friend 
ship  with  his  white  brethren,  and  the  latter  on  the 
green  at  Plymouth  had  given  him  a  fine  reception,  and 
afterward  had  sent  to  him  at  Sowams  a  present  of  a 
copper  chain.1  He  agreed  to  protect  the  settlers  in  all 
of  his  domains  as  long  as  he  should  live,  and  they  had 
promised  to  be  friendly  to  his  people  as  long  as  he 
should  send  to  any  of  them  their  own  pledge  of  friend 
ship,  the  copper  chain.  The  people  believed  in  the 
copper  chain,  that  it  would  work  wonders  for  them. 

1  It  would  seem  that  Massasoit  was  twice  presented  with 
neck  chains  by  the  Pilgrims. 
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But  the  forest  king  was  becoming  old  now.  A  cloud 
of  dissatisfaction  was  arising  ;  a  shadow  of  distrust 
toward  the  whites  appeared  in  many  Indian  faces. 
The  Indians  felt  that  they  were  being  crowded  out  of 
their  land  and  wronged.  A  dark  face  at  the  windows 
of  cabins  remote  from  the  town  began  to  cause  alarm, 
although  the  people  believed  that  while  Massasoit  lived 
the  sachem  would  be  true  to  the  promise  of  the  copper 
chain. 

There  arose  a  curious  custom  in  these  altered  times, 
and  a  merry  one.  My  reader  can  little  comprehend  it 
now  ;  it  may  be  called  the  house-moving. 

The  house-movings  made  merry  days.  It  was  on  this 
wise  : 

A  pioneer  went  to  live  with  his  family  far  beyond 
the  town  that  he  might  enjoy  good  land.  He  bought 
the  land  of  the  Indians  ;  it  might  have  been  already 
conceded  to  him  by  some  English  patent,  but  that  did 
not  satisfy  his  conscience.  What  moral  right  had  the 
English  to  the  lauds  of  the  Indians  ?  How  could  the 
settler  pray  freely  with  his  little  family,  day  by  day, 
on  stolen  lands  ?  So  the  conscientious  pioneer  paid  the 
Indian  sagamore  for  his  right  to  settle  ;  then  his  con 
science  was  at  rest. 

Indian  faces  came  to  his  little  cabin,  and  looked  into 
the  door.  They  were  pleasant  faces  under  nodding 
plumes. 

But  after  many  years  these  faces  began  to  wear  a 
sullen  look.  Then  his  wife  became  timid  ;  children 
who  used  to  run  toward  the  Indians  now  ran  away 
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from  them.  The  Indians  were  once  like  fairies  of  the 
forests,  now  they  were  dark  shapes  to  be  shunned. 

In  each  town  there  was  a  blockhouse,  or  armory,  a 
house  with  stone  or  brick-frame,  and  an  over-gable. 
Some' of  these  houses  had  chambers  in  chimneys;  such 
houses  were  to  be  seen  at  Bradley,  at  Marshfield,  and 
Quincy  in  the  present  century;  as  the  Judges'  house, 
the  Winslow  house,  and  the  Dorothy  Quincy  house 
(Quincy,  Mass.). 

When  the  Indians  became  distrustful  and  sullen  some 
of  the  pioneers  who  had  lived  in  peace  in  remote  places, 
began  to  ask  to  be  moved  to  some  place  nearer  the 
town  under  the  protection  of  the  blockhouse. 

How  was  a  family  to  be  moved  ? 

On  some  day  after  planting,  after  mowing,  or  after 
harvest,  perhaps  on  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  all  the 
neighbors  who  owned  oxen,  came  to  the  cabin,  and  the 
house  was  lifted  on  to  smooth  rolling  logs,  and  the  oxen 
Avere  hitched  to  chains  or  ropes  connected  with  the 
stout  oak  beams  of  the  floor  frame.  The  women  and 
the  children  did  not  leave  the  house.  The  old  grand 
mother  knit  at  the  window,  the  children  laughed  in 
the  open  doors,  and  the  good  mother  baked  and  spun 
and  did  her  work  as  usual. 

It  sometimes  took  several  days  to  move  a  house  over 
a  rough  road,  for  the  logs  turned  slowly,  and  had  to  be 
replaced  in  front  of  the  floor  sills  as  soon  as  they  were 
left  behind. 

So  when  a  grim  Indian's  face  appeared  at  the  win 
dow  when  the  ' '  man ' '  had  gone  to  mill,  the  good 
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woman  would  meet  her  husband  on  his  return  with 
the  words  : 

' '  I  have  seen  the  warning,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
should  notify  the  selectmen  that  we  must  be  moved 
nearer  to  the  blockhouse." 

The  selectmen  would  appoint  the  day.  The  good 
minister  would  appear  on  the  scene  and  pray  when  the 
house  started.  The  children  in  the  door  would  cheer 
the  men,  and  cry  out  "  Heave  ho  !  " 

The  good  wife  would  cook  a  wonderful  dinner  for 
the  movers  ;  roast  game,  stuffed  fish,  and  a  great  pie 
called  pan -dowdy,  which  was  partly  made  of  apples, 
which  were  then  as  choice  as  oranges.  So  the  moving 
days  were  merry  ones. 

At  Natick  there  were  other  forest  homes.  The  mis 
sionary  teachers  of  John  Eliot  built  them  there.  Of 
the  missionary  teaching  of  John  Eliot  there  long  re 
mained  many  memorials  in  Boston  and  Natick,  as  the 
Eliot  oak  at  Brighton  and  ancient  church  at  Natick. 
The  Eliot  Indian  Bible  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  public 
library  in  Boston  and  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  and 
the  grave  of  the  apostle  to  the  Indians  is  in  the  old  bur 
ial  ground  of  the  Dudley  tomb  at  the  corner  of  Wash 
ington  and  Eustis  streets,  in  Boston. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  rock  in  West  Roxbury, 
which  is  called  Eliot  Rock.  It  holds  the  tradition, 
which  is  probably  a  true  one,  that  Eliot  used  it  for  a 
pulpit  in  his  preaching  to  the  Indians.  Roxbury 
Fields,  as  well  as  the  Indian  town  of  Natick,  was 
one  of  the  fruitful  places  of  the  apostle's  labors.  Only 
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a  few  years  ago  the  Eliot  oak  in  Brighton  fell,  a  tree 
that  marked  one  of  the  apostle's  "  fields  "  for  Indian 
assemblies. 

The  Eliot  Rock  is  on  Brook  Farm,  a  place  made 
famous  by  a  young  colony  of  socialists  who  lived  there 
for  some  years,  more  than  a  half-century  ago.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  Boston's  literary  period  and  musical 
evolution  began  at  Brook  Farm,  as  the  poet  Lowell, 
the  editor  of  "The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  in  its  early 
days,  was  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  community 
of  farmers,  as  were  Mr.  Higginson,  and  D wight,  of 
Dwight's  "Journal  of  Music,"  who  was  an  influence 
in  founding  Boston's  famous  musical  societies.  Emer 
son  was  associated  with  the  community,  but  only  as  a 
literary  correspondent.  Margaret  Fuller  visited  there, 
and  Father  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
was  one  of  the  rural  fraternity.  Hecker  became  a 
friend  of  Thoreau,  and  it  is  said  that  the  two  learned 
to  live  on  nine  or  twelve  cents  a  day.  The  anti-slavery 
movement  had  an  impulse  there,  and  there  for  a  time 
lived  Hawthorne,  who  pictures  the  community  as  is 
supposed  in  the  "  Blithedale  Romance"  ;  also  George 
William  Curtis,  afterward  of  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  and 
Mr.  Dana,  who  became  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Sun,"  and  William  Ellery  Channing,  of  ripe  culture. 
The  ruined  church  of  Theodore  Parker,  who  was  one 
of  the  fraternity,  is  near,  and  the  place  draws  to  it 
many  pilgrims  each  year.  The  community  failed  in 
farming  here,  but  the  young  enthusiasts  afterward  be 
came  famous  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  in  literature. 

E 
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The  ' '  Rock ' '  where  Eliot  is  supposed  to  have 
preached  is  a  broken  clift.  It  is  said  that  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  was  able  to  crawl  through  its  caves  when 
he  was  a  young  Brook  farmer,  but  was  unable  to  do  so 
when  he  became  portly  in  middle  life.  It  is  in  a  grove 
of  oaks  and  pines,  and  is  surrounded  by  sassafras, 
birch,  and  forest  ferns  and  wild  flowers.  A  thin  man 
can  crawl  through  the  long,  high  caverns. 

We  love  to  visit  the  rock  in  summer  time.  Once 
there,  one  can  easily  and  vividly  picture  the  scenes  of 
Eliot's  times. 

A  forest  church  arose  at  Natick,  an  Indian  church, 
and  the  Indians  who  became  united  with  it  carried  the 
influence  of  it  through  the  thirty  tribes  of  Southern 
New  England. 

"Roger,"  said  Jenny,  one  day,  "let  us  go  over  to 
Natick  and  stay  over  Sunday,  and  hear  Father  Eliot, 
of  Roxbury  Fields,  preach  to  the  Indians." 

Roger's  face  beamed. 

"Yes,  mother,  let  us  go." 

' '  We  will  have  to  get  John  Quitumug  to  go  with 
us  ;  the  trees  are  not  blazed  all  the  way." 

They  talked  of  the  journey  that  they  would  make  to 
Natick  in  these  uneventful  days  of  their  forest  home. 

They  secured  the  wandering  John  Quitumug  as  a 
guide  for  the  journey.  He  knew  all  the  Indian  trails  ; 
he  had  "  blazed  "  some  of  them. 

One  long  summer  day,  when  the  birds  made  lively 
the  green  woods,  the  three  set  out  for  the  "  town  of  the 
praying  Indians,"  as  Natick  was  called.  Roger  took 
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his  sun-glass  with  him.  They  lodged  in  one  of  the  new 
cabins  near  the  church,  and  on  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  heard  the  good  apostle  to  the  Indians  preach. 
Many  white  people  were  present,  among  them  Judge 
Sewall,  who  became  the  light  of  New  England,  the 
most  beloved  man  of  his  day  and  generation. 

The  day  was  a  notable  one,  for  the  Indians  were 
allowed  to  ask  questions  after  the  sermon.  Among  the 
queer  questions  propounded  was,  "Why  is  the  sea 
salt  ? ' ' 

The  mission  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success  at  this 
time.  The  great  chieftain,  Waban,  attended  the  meet 
ings.  People  came  to  it  from  Newton  and  Boston  on 
horseback. 

The  next  day  Jenny  and  Roger  and  the  guide  started 
for  home.  They  came  to  some  Indian  mills  among  the 
rocks,  and  went  to  visit  them.  The  Indian  women 
were  rolling  corn  at  the  place  and  crooning  as  they  did 
their  work.  They  were  very  much  surprised  to  see 
white  people  coming  to  visit  them. 

The  place  of  the  mills  where  corn  was  rolled  or 
pounded  into  meal  was  very  beautiful.  The  red  leaves 
were  fallling  in  the  woods  around  it ;  purple  grapes 
hung  from  the  limbs  of  ancient  oaks,  and  bluejays  were 
stealing  corn  and  hiding  it  in  cavities  of  decaying  trees 
or  in  holes  in  rocks.  Little  chipmunks  were  running 
here  and  there,  and  partridges  whirred  in  the  air  in 
solitary  places. 

It  had  been  a  dry  season.  The  leaves  were  like 
tinder. 
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The  Indian  women  left  their  work  and  came  to  visit 
the  white  visitors.  Quitumug  interpreted  for  them. 

"  I  would  parch  you  some  new  corn,"  said  a  giant  In 
dian  woman  to  Jenny,  ' '  but  we  have  no  fire  and  no 
means  of  kindling  one  ;  no  flint  or  friction  sticks. ' ' 

"Roger,"  said  Jenny,  "  whip  out  your  sun-glass." 

It  was  near  noon,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in  a  clear 
sky.  Roger  took  out  the  glass  and  held  it  up  over  a 
heap  of  dry  leaves.  The  pile  began  to  smoke,  and 
soon  blazed. 

The  big  woman  made  a  strange,  whirring  sound. 
The  other  women  began  to  run,  almost  tumbling  over 
each  other. 

"Wait,"  cried  Quitumug.  "It  is  only  fire  from 
the  sun  !  " 

This  announcement  filled  the  big  squaw  with  such 
terror  that  she  bounded  toward  a  near  waterfall  and 
called  upon  the  stream  to  save  her  from  the  "  fire  boy." 
The  rest  of  the  Indian  women  disappeared,  leaving  the 
mills  deserted  and  silent. 

The  fire  spread  ;  Quitumug  tried  to  stamp  it  out, 
but  it  ran  like  water  on  a  declivity.  It  soon  filled  the 
woods  and  rushed  up  the  dry  trees. 

They  hastened  away  from  the  burning  woods  into 
open  fields.  Birds  came  flocking  after  them  crying 
and  screaming.  Little  animals  ran  into  the  open  fields, 
then  deer,  and  a  shaggy  bear. 

The  sky  turned  yellow.  The  smoke  blackened  the 
sky,  and  tongues  of  fire  shot  up  from  dry  trees  every 
where. 
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Roger  was  appalled  when  he  saw  the  effect  of  the 
accident,  heard  the  screaming  birds  and  crying  beasts, 
and  saw,  as  it  were,  the  heavens  raining  fire. 

White  owls  came  flying  from  the  old  hollow  trees, 
tumbling  about  in  the  air  like  bundles  of  feathers. 
They  were  followed  by  wolf  cries.  The  animals  in 
their  terror  at  the  flames  did  not  seem  to  fear  each 
other.  The  sun  went  down  in  a  red  circle  and  night 
began  to  fall. 

The  three  found  shelter  by  the  river  and  waited  for 
the  night  to  fall  to  continue  their  way  home. 

What  a  night  it  was  !  The  east  was  like  a  wall  of 
flame.  The  Indians  believed  that  the  boy  was  some 
evil  and  avenging  spirit  sent  down  from  the  sun  to  set 
the  world  on  fire.  Such  were  the  forest  days. 

Time  passed  busily  with  Jenny's  family.  They  saw 
but  few  people,  and  most  of  those  were  only  passing 
in  wagons.  Suddenly  one  day  a  horseman  appeared 
before  their  door.  Joe  was  at  the  wood  pile  and  came 
to  the  new  rail  fence  to  meet  this  solitary  man. 

"  What  now?  "  said  Joe  after  striking  his  axe  in  the 
chopping  block. 

The  horseman  took  out  a  paper  and  said,  "Joseph 
Barley,  hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye  !  " 

Timid  Jenny  came  out  to  listen  ;  also  the  bluejays 
from  the  trees. 

"  I'm  hearin',"  said  Joe.    "What's  comin'  next?  " 

"You've  lived  in  this  precinct  a  year  come  to 
morrow." 
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"  Like  an  honest  man,  your  honor." 

"  But  you  haven't  attended  church  ;  nor  your  wife, 
nor  children  ;  and  your  children  haven't  had  schooling. 
Roger  is  eleven  or  more  years  old." 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  said  Joe. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry!"  said  Jenny,  throwing  her 
apron  over  her  head. 

"  No,  Joe  Barley,  that  is  an  affair  of  the  community. 
A  man  owes  something  to  others  besides  himself ;  we 
were  all  made  for  the  welfare  of  each  other.  Do  you 
know  why  I  have  come  ? ' ' 

"  No,  stranger.  What  has  brought  you  ?  I  do  not 
owe  any  man  anything." 

' '  The  selectmen  have  sent  me  to  summon  you  to  ap 
pear  before  the  folkmote  a  month  from  to-day  to  answer 
to  the  charge  of  non-attendance  at  church." 

The  man  proceeded  to  unfold  and  read  aloud  a 
paper,  which  legally  enforced  the  statement  he  had 
made. 

Joe  listened,  and  then  clapped  his  hands  upon  his 
knees  and  said  :  "Now,  that's  unfriendly.  That's  too 
bad.  But  I'll  be  at  the  town  meeting  and  give  the  folks 
my  reasons  for  not  attending  church.  I  will  now,  and 
there's  one  thing  they  cannot  do." 

"And  what's  that,  my  friend?" 

"They  can't  move  the  meeting-house  without  dis 
commoding  themselves.  I  have  'em  there.  I'll  make 
a  motion  that  they  move  the  meeting-house  nearer  to 
me,  and  then  they  will  see  the  case,  and  the  whole 
matter  will  come  to  an  end.  It  is  no  farther  for  me  to 
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go  to  the  meeting  folk  than  it  is  for  them  to  come  to 
me.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  squire?  " 

"  Joe,"  said  the  horseman,  "  it  is  a  hard  case  that 
you  are.  The  people  are  more  friendly  to  you  than 
you  are  to  them.  Haven't  you  heard  the  news,  Joe  ? ' ' 

"What?" 

"  The  Indians  are  coming." 

' '  I  am  so  sorry, ' '  said  Jenny. 

"  And  the  house  must  be  moved." 

"Yes,"  said  Jenny,  "  the  house  must  be  moved." 

' '  There  is  no  danger, ' '  said  Joe,  ' '  while  Massasoit 
wears  the  copper  chain." 

"It  is  not  Massasoit's  Indians  who  are  coming, 
but  the  Narragansetts  and  roving  bands,"  said  the 
horseman.  "Your  family  is  in  danger.  I  tell  you 
that  the  house  must  be  moved.  It  is  for  your  interests, 
Joe.  What  message  shall  I  return  ?  " 

"That  I  will  not  move." 

Jenny  threw  her  apron  over  her  head  again  and  went 
into  the  house  crying,  the  children  clinging  to  her 
dress. 

"  But  you  will  obey  the  summons  to  the  folkmote, 
Joe?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Joe,  "  and  I  will  move  that  they  move 
the  meeting-house,  so  as  to  accommodate  me.  Hav'n't 
I  rights?  One  man's  rights  areas  good  as  another's." 

The  horseman  rode  away.  Onery  Joe  raised  his  axe 
over  the  chopping  stick  high  in  the  air. 

"Father!" 

"  Well,  what  now,  Roger?" 
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"  We  must  move  for  mother's  sake.  I  have  some 
thing  to  tell  you.  I  did  not  tell  it  before,  on  mother's 
account,  but  last  night  I  saw  an  Indian's  face  at  the 
window.  He  was  watching  mother  when  she  was 
making  the  pan-dowdy.  He  had  an  evil  eye." 


CHAPTER  VII 

CANDLE   DIPPING 

ON  the  evening  that  the  horseman  with  the  summons 
rode  away,  Onery  Joe  dropped  his  axe  into  the 
chopping- block,  and  strode  into  the  house. 

"Jenny,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  think  Roger  has 
told  me?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  These  are  evil  days  ;  there 
are  hawks  in  the  air.  I'm  so  sorry.  What  is  it  that 
Roger  has  told  you  ? ' ' 

"  Well,  that  there  boy  says — and  I  never  knew  him 
to  prevaricate,  he's  Scotch  blood  in  him,  firm  and  true 
— he  says  that  he  saw  something  at  the  window  last 
night." 

"  What  was  it,  Roger,  that  you  saw  at  the  win 
dow?  " 

"You  tell  it,  father  ;  tell  it  slowly,  like." 

Onery  Joe  did  not  take  mild  advice  from  any  one, 
not  even  from  the  manly  Roger.  He  thrust  forward 
his  head  in  a  scary  way,  and  exclaimed  in  a  metallic 
voice,  "It  was  an  Injun!  " 

Jennie  started  and  looked  at  the  baby  in  her  arms. 
"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  !  Then  we  will  have  to  move, 
surely. ' ' 

"No,  we  won't,  Jenny.  There  will  be  no  harm 
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ever  come  to  you  or  your  baby  as  long  as  Massasoit 
wears  the  copper  chain  with  the  jewel  in  it."  He 
added  :  "A  man  must  have  his  own  will ;  if  he  doesn'  t, 
who  is  he?  He's  somebody  else.  There's  no  more 
reason  that  I  should  move  my  house  toward  the  meetin' 
house  than  that  the  selectmen  should  move  the  meetiu'- 
house  toward  me.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  as 
near  my  house  as  the  meetin '-house." 

' '  But  ought  I  not  to  have  my  own  way  sometimes, 
Joe,  for  the  children's  sake  ?  " 

"  You  shall,  Jenny  ;  you  shall  have  your  own  way  ; 
if  you  don't,  I'll  make  you.  I  like  free  opinion  as 
much  as  Captain  Wyllett  and  Deacon  Butterworth  do. 
AVheu  the  folk  argue  that  what  is  to  be  will  be,  I 
take  the  ground  that  it  won't  be.  You  are  just  as  safe 
here,  Jenny,  as  anywhere  in  all  the  world.  I'll  de 
fend  ye,  but  as  to  moviu'  at  the  demand  of  the  select 
men,  I  won't." 

They  used  to  dip  powder  candles  in  old  New  Eng 
land  to  burn  on  Christmas  nights.  The  colonies  did 
not  much  favor  Christmas,  but  they  kept  up  the  old 
English  custom  of  dipping  powder  candles  for  the  mer 
riment  of  the  children  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December. 

The  "dipping  candle"  day  usually  fell  in  Novem 
ber.  The  candle-wicks  were  dipped  in  melted  tallow 
in  later  times,  but  now  in  the  hard  fat  of  the  forest 
animals,  and  small  candles  were  made  from  the  "  bay- 
berry  berries. ' ' 

Jennie  had  been  saving  up  the  deer's  tallow  all  the 
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year  for  the  November  candle  dipping.  When  the  day 
came  Roger  brought  to  her  a  quill  of  powder. 

"A  powder  candle?"  said  she.  "Why,  boy,  there 
is  no  Christmas  here,  away  out  in  the  woods." 

"  But  the  holly  grows  green  in  the  woods, ' '  said 
Roger,  "  and  we  never  have  anything  to  go  to.  Why 
cannot  we  have  good  times  like  other  people  ?  ' '  He 
had  heard  of  the  English  traditions  of  the  holly. 

So  Jenny  heated  her  tallow  in  a  great  kettle  over  a 
roaring  fire — it  boiled  over  at  times,  from  which  com 
mon  disaster  arose  the  proverb,  "The  fat  is  in  the 
fire."  Then  the  great  kettle  was  taken  from  the  hook, 
and  the  wicks  that  had  been  strung  on  rods  were  dipped 
into  the  tallow  some  twenty  or  more  times.  So  the 
candles  grew.  Jenny  tied  Roger's  quill  of  powder  on 
to  one  of  the  wicks  and  dipped  it  with  the  rest.  This 
candle  bulged  in  the  middle.  It  looked  like  a  toy  fat 
man. 

Suddenly  she  paused  in  her  work. 

"  How  did  he  look,  Roger?  " 

"The  Indian?" 

"  Yes,  Roger,  how  did  he  look?  " 

"  He  looked  in  at  the  children." 

"  Did  he,  Roger?     Oh,  I  am  so  sorry." 

"He  lifted  his  hands,"  continued  Roger.  "They 
were  almost  white  inside.  His  face  blackened  and 
his  eyes  lighted  up  with  fire.  On  his  head  was  a 
plume,  and  it  shook  to  and  fro.  Then  he  was  gone. 
I  went  out,  you  remember,  and  followed  him.  He 
said,  '  Boy,  beware;  my  blood  runs  fire;  it  is  lightning. 
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Your  people  are  moving  more  and  more  into  our  coun, 
try, — farther  and  farther.' 

"  He  strode  into  the  bushes  and  flung  the  words  at 
me  :  "  Go  back.  Your  mother  is  a  good  woman — I've 
watched  her.  Go  back. ' ' 

Jenny  dropped  a  plate  on  the  floor. 

"  Did  he  say  that,  that  he  had  watched  me  ?  Oh,  I 
am  so  sorry!  " 

She  caught  up  her  babe  from  the  cradle  and  walked 
about  the  room  with  it,  pressing  it  to  her  breast,  and 
crying. 

In  the  early  evening  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  window. 
All  started. 

"  He's  there  again,"  said  Roger. 

Jenny  caught  up  the  baby  and  was  about  to  fly  with 
it  up  the  ladder  to  the  loft,  when  the  window  was 
opened  and  a  voice  said  : 

"  May  I  come  in?     Indian  heap  hungry." 

Jenny  turned.  "Yes,  yes,"  she  said  in  a  dialect 
like  his.  "  Me  no  hungry;  Indian  may  have  my  sup 
per,  mine." 

The  Indian's  face  lighted  with  joy.  He  tumbled  in 
at  the  window.  He  was  a  Bark  Eater. 

"  I'll  get  you  a  plate,"  said  Jenny. 

"  Let  me  hold  the  baby,"  said  the  Indian. 

Should  she  ?  She  looked  into  his  eyes.  Then  she 
laid  the  sleeping  baby  gently  in  his  arms,  and  got  a 
plate  for  him. 

The  Bark  Eater  was  pleased,  and  he  held  the  baby 
while  he  ate. 
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The  dipping  of  candles  had  caused  Jenny  to  recall 
old  Mother  Cone's  prophecy  that  she  might  one  day 
become  the  ' '  Welsh  candle  of  the  Lord  in  the  wilder 
ness.  ' '  A  part  of  the  prophecy  seemed  fulfilling,  for 
she;  was  in  the  wilderness  and  had  learned  to  dip 
candles.  The  dipping  of  the  powder  candle  for  Roger 
made  a  suggestion  to  her. 

"  I  will  dip  some  candles  every  year,"  she  said  to 
herself  one  day,  "for  the  meeting,  in  memory  of 
Mother  Cone.  Good  thoughts  live." 

So  ever  after  she  dipped  some  candles  each  year  for 
the  prayer  meeting,  and  it  proved  a  suggestion. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ONERY   JOE   AT   THE    FOLKMOTE 

THE  folkmote — what  was  that?  I  hear  my  reader 
ask.  It  was  a  little  congress  before  the  national 
Congress,  the  government  of  the  town  before  that 
of  the  nation.  It  was  the  town  meeting,  like  that  of 
ancient  Athens.  The  folkmote,  or  town  meeting,  fur 
nished  the  model  of  the  republic,  and  Samuel  Adams 
made  the  Swansea  folkmote  the  Boston  folkmote,  and 
the  Boston  folkmote  gave  the  suggestion  of  the  Ameri 
can  republic,  for  which  Thomas  Jefferson  furnished  the 
written  principles. 

The  old  Swansea  folkmote  differed  from  others.  It 
was  more  advanced  in  its  suggestions.  It  voted  for 
religious  freedom  from  the  first.  It  did  not  exclude 
voters  on  account  of  difference  in  religious  opinions. 
It  was  out  of  this  simple  folkmote  the  vision  of  the  free 
republic  came.  It  early  furnished  the  final  model  for 
the  republic. 

At  this  time  the  settlement  was  growing,  but  Swan 
sea  had  not  yet  been  separated  from  Rehoboth,  and  the 
name  of  Seekonk  covered  the  region  occupied  by  both 
towns  now,  and  more. 

On  the  eventful  day  when  the  folkmote  was  to  meet, 
Onery  Joe  flung  his  axe  over  his  shoulder,  and,  safe 
78 
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from  bears  and  wolves  with  this  trusty  weapon,  he 
started  for  the  blockhouse,  which  was  used  as  the  as 
sembly  house  then. 

Jenny,  his  good  wife,  stood  in  the  door  as  he  went 
away,  and  said  : 

"Come  back  early,  Joe.     Oh,  I'm  so  sorry." 

She  said  "  I'm  so  sorry  "  all  that  day.  She  turned 
around  many  times,  and  broke  one  or  two  of  the  clay 
dishes  which  she  herself  had  baked,  for  thinking  of 
Joe.  "  He's  the  best  man  in  all  the  world,"  she  said, 
"but  for  the  twist  in  him."  She  was  right.  Joe  was 
all  kindness  and  tenderness  but  for  the  twist;  it  was  the 
twist  that  had  led  him  into  wrong  ways. 

Joe  came  to  the  assembly  house.  We  think  that 
some  remains  of  this  house  still  stand  near  the  bridge 
called  Myles  Bridge,  which  was  not  far  from  the  old 
shipyard  at  Barneyville  and  the  once  famous  house  of 
Mason  Barney,  the  shipbuilder,  or  a  half-mile  from  the 
famous  church  founded  by  John  Myles. 

A  little  Hessian  burying-ground,  with  wild  vines  and 
gray  walls,  lies  in  front  of  the  church.  Near  it  is  the 
Mason  burying-ground,  where  sleep  the  vigorous  de 
scendants  of  Sampson  Mason,  the  Cromwellian  soldier. 
A  mile  or  more  away  are  King's  Rocks,  one  of  the 
beacon  heights  in  revolutionary  days,  where  flashed 
lights  to  Mount  Hope  and  to  Providence. 

The  true  folkmote,  which  inspired  men  like  Samuel 
Adams,  first  arose  in  this  place  in  America  and  was  of 
Welsh  and  Yorkshire  origin. 

Joe  came  to  the  blockhouse.     Around  it  were  gath- 
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ered  the  yeomen, — the  Browns,  the  Torreys,  James 
Mann,  John  Butterworth,  the  resolute  deacon,  and 
Wyllett,  the  pioneer  of  liberty,  who  was  to  become 
the  first  mayor  of  New  York. 

Joe  struck  his  axe  in  a  hickory  tree  by  the  roadside 
and  went  into  the  house.  The  men  eyed  him  askance. 
They  thought  that  his  "  standing  by  principle,"  as  he 
called  his  stubbornness,  represented  very  much  the 
quality  that  finds  expression  "  in  a  mule's  hind  feet." 
But  Joe  clapped  up  his  chin,  which  had  fallen  down  in 
partial  dejection,  with  his  hand,  and  entered  the  room 
to  the  call  of : 

"  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye!  Any  persons  entitled 
to  transact  public  business  in  this  meeting  will  be 
seated  in  front  of  the  desk. ' ' 

Joe  took  a  side  seat  alone. 

A  tall  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Torrey  arose. 
He  read  the  records,  called  on  Pastor  Myles  to  pray, 
and  after  the  prayer  said : 

"  It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  meeting  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  citizens,  Jo 
seph  Barley,  whom  people  have  come  to  call  '  Onery 
Joe,'  has  not  attended  church  for  more  than  one  year, 
and  that  his  house  is  now  in  peril  from  wandering 
bands  of  Indians. ' ' 

"  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye,"  said  Joe  in  a  stout 
voice,  ' '  the  copper  chain  will  protect  me  and  my 
family." 

' '  There  are  Indians  roaming  these  woods  that  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  good  Massasoit, ' '  said  Mr. 
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Torrey.  ' '  But  let  us  consider  first  the  serious  matter 
of  non-attendance  at  church." 

"The  church  is  too  far  away,"  said  Joe.  "My 
wife  has  a  young  child.  1  rise  to  make  a  motion;  hear 
ye,  hear  ye!  I  rise  to  make  a  motion  that  the  select 
men  move  the  church  nearer  to  my  house,  so  that  my 
family  may  not  have  so  far  to  go." 

At  this  point  Deacon  Butterworth  arose. 

"  I  move,"  said  the  deacon,  "that  we  turn  out  on 
Thanksgiving  week,  oxen  and  all,  and  end  our  far 
neighbor's  troubles  by  moving  his  house  a  few  miles 
nearer  the  church,  and  that  we  as  a  town  grant  him 
a  new  lot  of  land." 

"  Do  you  put  your  plan  in  the  form  of  a  motion, 
deacon  ?  ' '  said  Eldad  Kingsley. 

"I  do." 

"It  was  voted  by  the  freeholders  to  move  the  house 
of  the  said  Joseph  Barley,  family  and  all,  on  Thanks 
giving  week,  beginning  the  enterprise  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thanksgiving  Day  after  church." 

The  freeholders  voted  "  yea." 

'•  You  haven't  called  for  the  noes,"  said  Joe. 

"There  are  no  noes,"  said  the  moderator.  "It 
takes  two  to  make  noes." 

"No,"  thundered  Joe,  and  strode  out  of  the  house 
and  rushed  home  to  tell  Jenny  and  Roger  of  his  fan 
cied  wrongs. 

When  he  had  gone  the  freeholders  talked  over  the 
matter. 

"The    constitution  of  our  town   reads,"   said  one, 
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"  that  no  erroneous  person  shall  be  admitted  to  this  com 
munity.  ' ' 

"  Let  us  have  charity,"  said  Thomas  Wyllett  ;  "  his 
little  wife  has  faith  that  his  heart  will  be  changed  some 
day.  Let  us  not  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
woman's  faith.  I  have  faith  in  her  faith." 

The  freeholders  answered  in  one  voice  : 

"So  have  I." 

The  day  that  Joe  went  to  answer  the  summons  of  the 
folkmote  was  long  to  poor  Jenny.  Toward  evening 
Roger  went  out  into  the  stubbly  road  to  meet  his  father, 
leaving  her  alone  with  the  little  ones.  Darkness  and 
silence  fell  on  the  deep  forest.  The  evening  star  shone 
through  the  pines. 

Jenny  sat  down  to  rest  for  the  first  time  in  the  day, 
and  rocked  in  a  clumsy  chair  that  Joe  had  fashioned 
for  her. 

"  I  sometimes  wish  we  were  back  in  old  Plymouth," 
she  said.  Then  she  started  up.  ' '  No,  no  ;  not  that  ! 
The  Lord  forgive  me.  There's  Roger,  I  want  him  to 
grow  up  free  and  be  like  the  hermit.  The  days  are 
coming  when  the  hermit  will  not  need  to  be  a  hermit 
for  his  opinion's  sake.  What  a  man  my  Roger  will  be 
then  !  " 

A  dying  clematis  vine  rustled  at  the  window. 
Jenny's  heart  gave  a  bound.  There  was  an  eye  at  the 
window;  it  shone  with  a  light  that  came  from  life  and 
was  watching  her. 

The  pine  knot  on  the  hearth  glowed,  lighting  the 
lrfhe  exact  words  of  the  document. 
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room.  Then  she  saw  that  a  face  was  at  the  window. 
It  framed  the  eye.  She  looked  at  her  babe  in  the 
cradle  and  her  lip  quivered. 

"  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  in  the  wilderness  all  alone 
with  children,"  she  thought.  "But  it  is  duty,"  she 
added  to  comfort  herself  in  her  terror,  "and  the  her 
mit  says  that  there  is  a  saving  remnant  in  every  hu 
man  soul.  Joe's  mother  said  that  too." 

She  looked  up  to  the  little  cupboard.  The  powder 
candle  met  her  eye.  She  would  be  brave.  Timid 
people  can  be  very  brave  in  emergencies.  She  took 
down  the  powder  candle  and  lighted  it. 

One  of  the  hermit's  apples,  a  red  one,  was  on  a  shelf 
in  the  same  cupboard.  She  took  it  down  and  turned 
around  in  the  light  of  the  pine  knot.  She  approached 
the  window  holding  out  the  apple  in  her  hand.  As  she 
did  so  the  face  drew  back  silently.  She  then  unbarred 
the  door  and  called  : 

"  Indian,  come  !  " 

A  form  rustled  in  the  alders  in  the  starlight  and 
came  in  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  It  was  a  Bark 
Eater.  He  sat  stolid,  then  looked  around.  He  saw 
the  candle. 

"Indian  eat  candle,"  he  said.  "Heap  (large) 
candle  !  " 

"Indian  no  eat  candle,"  said  Jenny.  "Powder 
candle." 

The  Indian  looked  alarmed  at  the  word  powder,  and 
kept  his  eye  on  the  candle. 

The  baby  began  to  cry  in  its  rude  crib.     Jenny  took 
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it  up,  and  put  it  iuto  the  arms  of  the  Indian,  as  she 
had  done  once  before.  It  was  a  bold  movement,  but 
whatever  was  the  Indian's  intent,  it  seemed  to  please 
him,  and  he  swayed  the  little  one  to  and  fro.  Jenny 
listened  ;  she  hoped  to  hear  the  footsteps  of  Joe  and 
Roger,  but  the  forest  was  silent. 

The  candle  burned  slowly.  She  let  it  burn.  She 
knew  not  why  she  did  so,  but  something  instinctively 
seemed  to  influence  her.  The  babe  fell  asleep  in  the 
Indian's  arms. 

' '  Brave,  he  gone  ?  ' '  asked  the  Bark  Eater. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jennie,  "  gone  to  the  bridge." 

"  Indian  strong.  Guard  white  squaw  until  the 
brave  come  back.  And  little  brave  he  gone  too  ? 
Indian  he  like  little  brave,  take  him  along." 

"  Gone  to  meet  his  father.  Both  will  be  here  soon," 
said  Jenny. 

But  what  did  the  Indian  mean  by  ' '  Take  him 
along"? 

"  Indian  he  stay." 

Jenny  felt  safe  now,  and  she  thought  she  would  put 
out  the  powder  candle,  when  there  were  steps  at  the 
door,  light,  moccasined  feet.  The  door  opened  and 
three  Indians  stood  there.  Jenny's  terrors  came  back 
again.  The  faces  of  the  new-comers  were  fierce  and 
evil.  Jenny  took  the  baby  from  the  Indian's  arms, 
and  walked  across  the  room  in  agitation. 

"Indians  must  have  food,"  said  the  newcomers. 
"Go,  get  food." 

They  addressed  Jenny  in  a  rude  tone  of  voice. 


"  Jennie  shrieked,  hugging  her  baty  to  her  heart." 
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The  Indian  who  had  first  come  arose. 

' '  I  protect  white  squaw  ;  she  haf  papoose.  I  no 
harm  papoose." 

The  other  Indians  began  to  argue  with  him,  in  fierce, 
hard,  mocking  tones. 

There  was  a  whistle  in  the  far-off  forest  path.  Jenny 
heard  it,  but  the  Indians  did  not  notice  it  in  their  ex 
citement.  The  powder  caudle  had  burned  down  to  a 
place  near  the  concealed  quill. 

The  Indians  were  becoming  more  and  more  excited. 
Presently  they  seized  the  one  who  had  first  come,  and 
were  attempting  to  throw  him  down. 

One  of  them  presently  raised  a  tomahawk,  and 
uttered  a  cry  such  as  might  pierce  the  forests.  Jenny 
shrieked,  hugging  her  baby  to  her  heart. 

A  strange  thing  happened  just  then.  A  flash  filled 
the  room  like  a  lightning  stroke.  The  powder  candle 
had  exploded.  The  explosion  filled  the  room  with  bits 
of  quill  and  tallow,  and  left  it  in  darkness,  except  for 
the  firelight. 

The  Indians  knew  not  what  had  happened.  They 
were  smitten  with  a  nameless  terror,  and  all  leaped 
through  the  door,  with  an  "ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  !  "  and 
bounded  away  into  the  woods  as  though  demons  were 
after  them. 

Joe  and  Roger  presently  appeared. 

"  We  will  have  to  move,"  said  Joe. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Jenny,  sinking  down  in 
a  heap  on  the  floor.  ' '  The  Indians  have  been  here. 
I  think  they  were  going  to  steal  Roger." 
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Jenny  did  not  sleep  that  night.  The  words  ' '  take 
him  along"  haunted  her.  She  thought  of  Plymouth, 
the  beautiful  city  by  the  sea,  her  old  home  from  whose 
port  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  sailed  away.  The  wide 
walls  of  a  thousand  years  were  there.  Her  old  father's 
tenanted  English  cottage  was  there,  with  its  hedgerows 
and  roses,  but  liberty  was  not  there. 

She  hoped  liberty  would  be  found  in  the  forest  for 
Roger's  sake.  What  would  she  not  suffer  if  Roger 
could  grow  up  in  a  free  land,  with  liberty  of  opinion. 
"I  would  die,"  she  said,  "if  it  would  make  Roger, 
my  Roger,  a  free  man." 


hermit  made  feasts  for  his  friends.  At  one  of 
_L  these  he  invited  Roger  Williams  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  colony,  and  with  them  Jenny  and 
Roger. 

Young  Pometacom  (afterward  King  Philip)  and  his 
beautiful  queen  came  silently  through  the  glimmering 
forests  to"  the  oaks  of  Study  Hill  to  meet  Roger  Wil 
liams  on  this  occasion. 

They  ascended  the  Hill  amid  the  ladened  apple  trees, 
and  the  tall  Indian  knocked  at  the  door.  The  hermit 
answered  the  call.  As  the  door  opened  the  Indian 
lifted  his  dark  hand,  and  his  eyes  gleamed.  He  en 
tered,  his  black  plume  bowing  under  the  doorway,  and 
the  squaw-queen  following.  He  saluted  the  people 
present  with  uplifted  hand.  The  hand  of  Philip  ! 
What  a  fate  would  befall  it  in  the  near  future  ! 

"  Wanderer  from  the  distant  seas,"  he  said,  "this 
hand  which  knocked  at  your  door  will  always  be  true 
to  his  own.  I  number  you  and  Roger  Williams  among 
my  own  people.  Your  friends  shall  be  my  friends,  and 
I  will  keep  to  those  Avho  befriend  my  people  the  prom 
ise  of  the  copper  chain.  But  woe,  woe,  to  any  who 
wrong  the  red  race  !  It  is  for  us  to  judge  you,  not  for 
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you  to  judge  us  ;  we  are  the  rightful  kings  of  the  for 
est,  and  so  we  must  ever  be,  while  the  sun  shall  flame 
and  the  moon  cast  the  image  of  the  bow  on  the  sea. ' ' 

They  sat  there,  the  pioneers  of  the  towns  whose  in 
fluence  was  to  fill  the  world  and  free  the  conscience  of 
mankind :  Roger  Williams,  rugged  and  portly,  with  a 
face  of  benevolence ;  Blaxton,  thin,  with  a  face  full  of 
thought,  he  who  had  planted  Boston  and  knew  it  not. 

Pometacom  could  understand  only  a  part  of  what 
was  said.  When  the  men  began  to  talk  of  the  colo 
nies,  he  stretched  himself  out  on  the  floor  on  a  braided 
husk  mat  and  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  Blax 
ton  set  a  row  of  red  apples  on  the  hearth,  and  these 
soon  began  to  burst  with  the  heat. 

Philip  presented  a  majestic  figure  as  he  lay  there. 
At  times  he  held  his  right  arm  aloft  as  though  order 
ing  some  invisible  army.  He  grew  sleepy,  and  fell 
back  on  his  robe  and  the  mat.  He  ate  half- roasted 
apples  to  his  fill,  and  then  fell  asleep  in  the  power  of 
the  ecclesiastical  legislators  of  the  forest  towns. 

What  a  sight  it  was  !  The  Indian,  whose  realm  had 
sustained  his  ancestors  for  a  thousand  years  perhaps, 
dreaming  of  the  past  and  fearing  in  his  dreams  for  the 
future;  the  exiles  from  England  planning  for  the  future 
of  liberty  in  the  world;  Jenny  thinking  always  of  Joe, 
and  now  of  the  moving;  and  Roger  who  beheld  the 
gatherings  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  and  who  would 
live  to  see  the  forest  tribes  vanish. 

Joe  Barley's  family  awaited  moving  day.     In  their 
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retired  home,  which  was  near  a  rocky  ledge,  now  known 
as  King's  Rocks,  Roger  had  no  playmates  but  his  little 
sisters.  The  rocks  near  his  home  were  famous  in  In 
dian  traditions  ;  from  their  tops  one  could  see  all  the 
country  for  many  miles.  There  was  a  cave  in  the  rocks, 
and  the  woods  around  them  abounded  with  sassafras, 
wild  cherry,  grapes,  and  black  birch,  whose  bark  was 
a  luxury. 

The  wandering  Bark  Eaters  were  drawn  to  the  place 
in  the  fall,  and  among  them  a  tall  Indian,  who  was 
called  by  the  settlers  ' '  Bark  Eater. ' '  One  day  he 
met  Roger  on  the  rocks,  and  he  hailed  him.  The  two 
sat  down  together,  and  their  eyes  swept  the  sunny  dis 
tances  all  the  way  to  Mt.  Hope  and  what  is  now  Col 
lege  Hill  and  the  Friends'  School  Hill,  in  Provi 
dence. 

"Friend,"  said  Bark  Eater;  "netop"  was  the  In 
dian  word. 

He  had  learned  a  few  English  words  of  the  traders 
in  furs. 

He  took  up  a  piece  of  flint  rock,  and  showed  Roger 
how  to  strike  fire.  They  began  to  say  to  each  other, 
"  What  name?  "  pointing  to  some  object,  as  the  eyes, 
hand,  feet,  then  Roger  would  give  the  English  name 
of  the  object,  and  Bark  Eater,  the  Indian. 

They  passed  the  day  pleasantly  together,  and  when 
Roger  pointed  to  the  smoke  curling  from  the  rude  stone 
chimney  of  his  home  near  them,  signifying  that  he 
must  go  home,  Bark  Eater  said  : 

"  Come  to-morrow." 
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Roger  had  found  a  playmate.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
would  lose  him  so  soon.  He  told  the  story  of  the  day 
joyfully  when  he  sat  down  to  the  evening  meal  of  mush. 

"  Will  you  go  again  to-morrow  ?  "  asked  Jenny. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I'll  go  and  learn  the  language." 

Jenny  looked  troubled,  and  said  :  "  Oh,  Joe,  I  wish 
Roger  had  a  white  boy  for  a  playmate." 

The  next  day  it  rained,  but  Roger  went  to  the  rocks. 
He  found  Bark  Eater  there  waiting  for  him.  The  two 
entered  the  stone  cave  and  sat  down,  and  the  Indian 
showed  Joe  how  to  make  implements  of  flint  and  "  sink 
ers  "  of  round  stone.  They  passed  another  day  hap 
pily  together,  with  nothing  but  the  pilfering  bluejays 
to  intrude  upon  their  solitude. 

The  rain  was  followed  by  mellow  days,  and  Roger 
went  up  the  rocks  daily  for  nearly  a  week,  and  the 
Indian  taught  him  how  to  pitch  quoits  after  the  Indian 
fashion.  Bark  Eater  could  so  throw  a  flat  stone  as  to 
cause  it  to  "  slue  "  along  the  ground.  So  the  friend 
ship  grew. 

At  one  noon -day,  when  the  Indian  was  with  him, 
Roger  took  the  sun-glass  from  his  pocket  and  held  it 
over  some  leaves  which  were  dry  as  powder.  The 
leaves  began  to  curl,  to  the  wonder  of  the  Indian. 
Presently  they  turned  into  smoke  and  flame. 

The  Indian  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  turned  his  face  to 
the  sky. 

"  The  Manitou  has  touched  the  earth  with  his  finger 
of  fire.  Gitche  Manitou,  I  see  thee  now.  I  know 
thee,  thou  hast  spoken  to  me  in  fire!  " 
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The  wind  blew  the  flames  and  the  latter  spread,  and 
the  rocky  crest  of  the  hill  began  to  smoke  and  blaze. 
The  fire  ran  on,  but  stopped  at  last  by  the  swamp 
stream. 

4<  A  Mauitou  glass,"  said  the  Indian. 

"No,"  said  Roger.  "It  focuses  the  fire  of  the 
sun." 

"What  you  say?"  said  the  Indian.  "It  makes 
the  sun  send  you  fire  ;  what  call  you  that?  " 

Roger  tried  to  explain  the  action  of  the  sun  rays 
through  the  glass,  but  he  might  almost  as  well  have 
tried  to  explain  a  spark  from  a  flint  to  a  dog.  The  In 
dian  superstitiously  held  Roger  to  be  a  miracle  worker. 
In  his  view  the  sun  answered  his  call. 

Once  as  Roger  was  turning  to  go  home,  Bark  Eater 
said,  "  Live  with  me,"  to  which  Roger  answered,  "  I 
come  again." 

Roger  went  to  the  rocks  the  next  day,  but  Bark 
Eater  was  not  there.  He  called,  "  Bark  Eater  !  Bark 
Eater  !  "  But  there  came  back  no  answer. 

He  went  up  the  rocks  day  by  day,  hoping  to  find  the 
Indian  there,  but  the  woods  were  silent  and  the  stone 
cave  (now  called  "  Margaret's  Rock  ")  was  empty. 

One  day  his  mother  said  : 

"There  are  Indians  lurking  around  ;  they  do  not 
come  out  of  the  bushes.  I  thought  that  I  saw  an  In 
dian  face  lift  the  paper  at  the  window  last  night." 
There  was  no  glass  in  the  window,  only  oiled  paper. 

The  next  night  Jenny  fancied  that  she  saw  the  same 
face  again,  and  she  said  to  Joe  : 
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"  I  am  afraid  that  the  Indians  are  Hatching  as  for 


"For  what,  Jenny?  Tour  nerves  am  just  fike  a 
nutmeg  gnter,  though  it  m  sorry  a  nutmeg  that  we 
erer  see  here." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Joe.  Bat  it  bodes  no  good  ;  I 
can  sense  things  in  the  air.  I  wish  that  we  lived 
nearer  folks  now." 

**  The  TIMKM»  are  our  friends,  Jenny.  How  Bark 
Eater  took  to  Boger !  He  is  as  good  a  friend  to  him  as 
aaj  white  nan  could  be,  and  he  teaches  him." 

"Oh,  Joe,  yes ;  bat  he  is  etching  him." 

"Watching  him— how  you  talk.  What  should 
Bark  Eater  be  watching  Boger  for?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Bat  what  «i«t*«  you  think  that  he  is  watching 
him?" 

"I  can  fed  it  in  the  air." 

"Bbo,  Jenny.** 

"Bat 'tis  so." 


CHAPTER  X 
AST  "DTFIDKL-" 

JOSEPH  BARLEY  brooded  over  what  lie  regarded 

J      as  the  "  wiwigs  "  inflicted  np«  him  by  tfcc  folk- 

mote.     His  heart  became  embittered  toward  the 

church  people,  and  he  said  to  Jenny  one  day  in  one  of 

his  dark  boon  : 

"They  have  driven  me  to  infidelity.     I  am  an 
infideL"~ 

Jenny's  lace  wrinkled,  and  ate  stood  lidbu.  him 
with  raised 


"  O  Joe,  I  have  trusted  in  yon  until  now,  bat  how 
can  I  trust  a  man  who  denies  God?  I  would  ntmcr 
have  seen  you  hud  in  the  ground  than  to  have  heard  JOB 
otter  that  word.  Don't  yon  know  tint  one  of  the  laws 
of  the  colony  k  that  '  no  erroneous  '  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  five  here?  'Infidel!'  Ho,  Joe,  I  do  not 
believe  it.  Yon  do  not  know  your  own  heart.  The 
*  remnant  'in  you  wQl  yet  shine  forth." 

Her  lips  trembled.    She  was  drinking  the  dregs  now. 

"  Is  it  reasonable  to  beoero  that  a  man  most  be  born 
again?  "  asked  Joe,  as  he  saw  how  hurt  she  was. 

"Is  a  birth  of  a  eonsooosness  of  God  more  unrea 
sonable  than  that  of  the  birth  of  the  eonsnonsneB  by 
which  we  know  f££*  beautiful  world?  Answer  me  that, 
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Joe."  "Consciousness"  was  an  unusual  word  for 
Jenny  to  use,  one  of  the  hermit's  words. 

Joe  sat  silent  for  a  time  and  then  said  :  "  Would  it 
be  possible  that  such  a  soul  as  mine  should  receive  that 
higher  consciousness  ?  How  can  a  man  know  God  and 
that  his  soul  shall  live  after  death  ?  ' ' 

"You  must  be  born  again  to  know,"  answered 
Jenny,  with  a  faith  positive  and  clear.  "  It  is  eternal 
life  to  know  God."  Simple  as  she  was,  the  truth  lay 
clear  in  her  mind  and  she  was  using  pulpit  words  now. 
"  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  soul  should  not 
live  hereafter,  since  it  lives  now.  Don't  you  see  it, 
Joe?" 

' '  Then  what  does  make  people  act  so  ?  Answer  me 
that?" 

' '  You  condemn  in  others  the  wrongs  that  you  do 
yourself.  The  church  means  you  well.  Never  resist 
good  intentions,  Joe." 

' '  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  were  true,"  said  Joe. 

"  It  would  be  far  stranger  were  they  not  true.  The 
soul  was  born  to  be  born  again." 

"  Then  why  not  again  and  again  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell.  But  you  must  not  say  it,  Joe,  that 
you  are  an  infidel,  for  you  are  not.  Let  an  Indian 
point  a  gun  at  you  and  you  would  not  be  an  infidel. 
Your  soul  knows  better.  I  shall  live  to  see  you  con 
verted  yet.  You  may  hide  the  sun  with  your  hand, 
but  the  sun  is  still  the  sun  and  shines  back  of  the 
shadow." 
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Joe  arose  and  burst  into  a  sudden  passion.  "  I  hate 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  everything.  Why  was  I 
born  into  such  a  world  as  this,  full  of  fuss  and  shams, 
where  a  man  cannot  have  his  own  way  ? ' ' 

He  went  to  a  cupboard  and  drank.  He  cursed. 
He  lifted  his  hand  over  Jenny's  head.  "I  will 
strike." 

' '  You  will  never  strike  me,  Joe. ' 

"What  is  to  hinder  me?" 

"Something  in  your  soul,  Joe."  She  held  her 
breath,  then  said  proudly,  "Good."  She  stood  there 
before  him  "without  fear,  conscious  of  the  power  she 
possessed. 

' '  I  am  going  to  tell  the  whole  world  that  I  am  an 
infidel.  I  am  not  going  to  live  a  lie  any  longer.  I 
am  done  with  all  those  things  that  they  preach  and 
teach.  They  won't  banish  me  from  the  colony,  law  or 
no  law." 

' '  Why,  Joe  ?  Why  will  they  not  banish  you  from 
the  colony  ?  ' ' 

"  For  your  sake,  Jenny.  They  know  that  you  have 
faith  in  me." 

He  staggered  out  and  stood  in  the  yard  as  bewil 
dered.  Jenny's  eyes  followed  him.  What  a  wretched 
sight  he  was  !  A  blasphemer.  A  common  drunkard. 
A  professed  infidel.  Hating  the  sun  above  him,  the 
earth  beneath  him  ;  resisting  all  human  hopes  and 
helps,  but  yet  a  creature  of  God  in  whose  soul  remained 
possibility. 

A  meadow  lark  rose  on  wings  of  melody  from  the 
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dewy  grass  as  he  stood  there.  He  heard  it  not.  He 
had  no  soul  to  hear  such  things  as  these. 

Jenny  opened  the  door  and  said  : 

"Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  that  bird  with  its 
song  was  once  in  an  egg  ?  Hark,  he  is  preaching  to 
thee,  hanging  there  in  the  sky. ' ' 

Joe  staggered  away,  went  into  the  woods,  where  the 
pine  needles  made  a  soft  bed  for  him,  fell  upon  his  face, 
and  said  : 

' '  I  wish  that  I  was  dead. ' ' 

Jenny  went  to  her  hard  work,  singing  the  Welsh 
melody,  ' '  The  Rising  of  the  Lark. ' ' 

"He  is  deceiving  himself,"  she  said.  "I  can 
trust,  I  can  wait.  My  soul  knows  in  whom  I  believe, 
and  I  can  live  even  now  in  the  joy  of  the  future.  It 
may  thunder  and  the  cloud  darken  the  earth,  but  the 
rainbow  is  sure  to  come.  I  do  not  guess,  I  know." 

She  grated  corn,  for  who  was  there  to  go  to  the 
mill  ?  She  made  light  cakes  and  prepared  a  sweet  and 
tidy  meal  for  the  Joe  that  was  to  be. 

The  light  of  a  serene  faith  filled  her  soul  with  joy, 
like  the  light  of  the  future.  No  one  is  so  bereft  but  he 
may  live  in  far  palaces  of  faith  and  song. 

In  every  wilderness  one  may  live  by  anticipation  in 
the  promised  land.  So  Jenny  sang. 

But  Joe's  unfaith  haunted  her  soul.  Day  by  day 
he  would  ask  her  questions  about  the  soul  that  she 
could  not  answer. 

"  Joe,"  she  said  to  him  one  day,  "  do  you  know  why 
the  hermit  came  into  the  wilderness  to  live  alone?  " 
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"  No,  Jenny,  why  was  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  to  study  the  soul  iu  the  silent  light." 

' '  He  might  have  studied  that  better  in  the  crowd, 
to  ray  thinking.  What  has  he  learned  ?  " 

' '  Joseph  Barley,  let  us  go  over  to  Study  Hill,  and 
ask  that — what  he  has  learned.  He  writes  daily.  It 
would  do  you  good  to  go. ' ' 

They  went.  It  was  on  a  September  day,  when  the 
air  seemed  to  be  full  of  glimmering  gold,  and  the 
locusts  in  the  treetop  made  vibrating  music  everywhere. 

They  found  the  hermit  at  home,  writing  as  usual. 
He  received  them  gladly,  and  sat  down  with  them  out 
side  of  the  door,  where  the  great  forest  shone  in  the 
amber  light  of  the  year. 

Joe  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  purpose  of  their 
visit. 

"Friend  Blaxton,"  he  said,  "you  came  into  the 
wilderness  to  study  the  soul.  I  am  skeptical.  Is  there 
a  God  ?  How  can  one  know  that  the  Scriptures  are 
true?  The  Bible  was  written  by  human  hands." 

"Joseph  Barley,  I  pity  you,"  said  the  hermit. 
"The  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  truth,  but  truth  itself 
is  eternal ;  the  law  was  not  made  by  Moses,  it  was,  it 
is  written  in  the  human  soul.  Redemption  through 
repentance  and  faith  was  proclaimed  by  John  the 
Baptist,  but  the  principle  was  in  the  soul  before  the 
desert  preacher  saw  the  light.  The  doctrine  or  "say 
ing  "  of  Christ  was,  that  to  understand  these  things 
we  must  be  born  again.  It  is  the  spiritual  eyes  that  see 
and  spiritual  ears  that  hear.  The  new  truth  is  the 
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truth  of  the  ages,  the  consciousness  of  God  in  the  soul. 
Glorious  are  the  words  of  Christ  in  regard  to  that 
eternal  consciousness.  Listen,  listen  to  it,  Joseph 
Barley,  '  If  any  man  keep  my  sayings  he  shall  never 
see  death.' 

"See  yonder  sun  going  down.  He  shall  set  and 
rise  again,  but  the  life  of  light  in  my  soul  never  will 
set.  I  strive  for  righteousness,  and  it  is  with  the  right 
eous  well." 

He  rose  up,  and  his  eye  seemed  to  follow  the  sun  as 
it  became  clouded  amid  a  haze  in  the  west. 

' '  Where  are  the  thrones  of  the  conquerors  of  old  ? 
Gone  with  the  winds.  Ca3sar,  where  are  thy  treasures  ? 
Gone  with  the  winds.  Troy  was.  Where  are  thy 
domes,  Palmyra?  Gone,  gone  with  the  winds.  The 
desert  winds  wander  over  Babylon  and  Persepolis. 
Gone,  gone,  they  are  gone,  but  the  light  in  my  soul 
shall  never  fade  or  fail." 

He  seemed  lost  in  these  contemplations.  Joseph 
Barley  saw  their  meaning,  and  gasped  : 

"  But  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

"By  Christ  ;  he  brought  light,  life,  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  gospel." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  Christ  was  Christ  ?  " 

' '  If  any  man  accept  him  as  his  redeemer,  he  shall 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost. ' ' 

' '  Could  a  soul  as  dark  as  mine  receive  this  new 
light?" 

"  With  God  all  things  are  possible.  That  does  not 
mean  merely  that  God  can  do  anything  and  everything, 
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but  that  with  him  a  believer  can  do  anything  after  his 
will.  Christ  says  that  when  we  pray  we  must  believe 
that  we  have  the  things  that  we  desire,  and  we  shall 
have  them.  I  did  not  learn  these  things  in  the  wilder 
ness,  'but  I  am  proving  them  here. 

' '  Roger  Williams  says  that  what  he  proves  of  the 
Divine  promises  pays  for  all  his  sufferings.  He  will  die 
poor  some  day,  but  the  influence  of  his  soul  will  fill  the 
world.  I  may  die  alone  amid  my  apple  trees  ;  what 
does  it  matter  ?  He  who  has  the  consciousness  of  God 
has  the  eternal  universe,  and  it  is  more  than  all  the 
thrones  of  time  or  glory  of  this  world,  to  be  saved  by 
grace. ' ' 

To  Jenny  this  experience  was  glorious.  She  knew 
it  all,  if  she  could  not  express  it.  Joseph  Barley 
listened  as  one  who  saw  it  all  despite  his  professed  un 
belief,  but  the  cords  of  his  sins  drew  him  back. 

"I  must  go,"  said  he.  "Come,  Jenny.  O  Mr. 
Blaxton,  pity  me.  What  will  become  of  my  soul  if 
these  things  are  so  ?  " 

' '  God  is  able  to  make  you  a  candle  in  the  wilder 
ness,"  said  the  hermit.  "I  can  believe  everything, 
even  that." 

He  gave  the  two  a  supper. 

"  Don't  be  discouraged,"  he  said  to  Jenny  at  part 
ing  ;  ' '  discouragement  is  unbelief.  I  know  that  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  a  higher  consciousness  in  which 
is  no  death." 

He  added  :  "  The  book  of  Job  tells  us,  and  the 
book  of  Job  is  the  Divine  poem  of  the  world,  that  if 
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we  do  what  is  right,  everything  that  happens  to  us,  or 
seems  to  happen,  is  for  our  best  good,  and  this  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  the  end. ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  Jenny,  "and  I  will  hold  God  by  his 
garment  hem."  In  this  faith  she  returned  to  her 
home. 


BOOK   III 
THE   STOLEN    BOY 


CHAPTER  XI 

^  _/ 

THE   MERRY   MOVERS 

IT  was  Thanksgiving  afternoon. 
"Haw — gee,"  said  Goodman  Brown  to  his  ox 
en,  as  he  started  out  on  Thanksgiving  afternoon. 
The  bluejays  heard  his  lusty  voice  and  laughed  as  they 
looked  down  from  the  pines  on  the  happy  farmer. 

"Haw — haw,"  said  Nicholas  Tanner  to  his  patient, 
stout-shouldered  team. 

Deacon  Butterworth  who  gave  up,  in  part,  a  farm, 
or  "grant"  which  was  a  small  province,  that  his  con 
science  might  be  free,  followed,  and  after  him  traveled 
some  workmen,  a  few  women,  and  many  children. 

Where  were  they  going  ?  To  move  Onery  Joe  and 
his  family,  on  log  rolls,  or  rollers  with  skids.  It  would 
be  a  slow  work,  for  the  road  was  rough,  but  the  hearts 
of  all  were  in  it,  even  those  of  Joe's  own  family,  and 
Joe's  own  opposition  was  more  in  words  than  in  real 
feeling.  Women  cheered  them  as  they  went  along, 
dogs  barked,  and  children  shouted  after  them. 

Jenny,  the  faithful,  stood  in  the  door  of  the  house, 
waiting  the  coming  of  the  teams.  Roger  moved  about 
the  yard  with  quick  ears.  Joe  sulked,  or  pretended  to 
do  so,  and  sat  oiling  his  harness  in  a  thatched  wood 
shed,  with  squirrels  chippering  around  him.  It  was 
past  noon. 
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' '  Joe  ! ' '  shouted  Jenny. 

"  Well,  what  now,  ma?  " 

' '  Do  you  hear  anything  ? ' ' 

"  I  hear  you.  I  hear  the  voice  of  discontent  and  in 
these  happy  woods  too,  all  among  the  pines,  with  the 
fall  birds  all  singing  so  pretty  like.  Look  at  the  squir 
rels  here  ;  they  don't  want  to  move.  They  are  con 
tented." 

A  shriek  rent  the  air.  Joe  started  up,  dropping  his 
tackling. 

' '  Holy  Moses,  what  is  that  now  ?  ' ' 

Jenny,  the  faithful,  had  vanished  from  the  front 
door,  and  appeared  at  the  back  window. 

' '  What  is  it,  Jenny  ?  Are  they  coming  ?  What 
makes  you  look  so  white  ?  ' ' 

"  The  Bark  Eaters  !  Hawks — there  are  hawks  in 
the  sky  !  " 

Joe  dropped  the  tackling  and  ran  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  It  was  whispered  about  that  the  Bark  Eaters 
stole  children.  Roger  Williams  gives  some  account  of 
these  Indians.  Joe  had  heard  the  rumor  of  the  child 
stealing  and  his  heart  melted  at  once  as  his  ears  caught 
the  name  of  the  Bark  Eaters. 

Three  Indians  entered  the  yard.  They  were  giants, 
and  wore  hawk  plumes.  They  had  strings  of  shell 
beads  about  their  necks  and  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows. 

"  Netops,"  said  Joe,  "  and  where  are  you  going?  " 

"  Ugh  !     To  the  mills,"  said  the  leader. 

"  And  what  mills,  my  friends?  " 
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' '  To  the  mills  where  the  women  grind  corn. ' ' 

These  were  great  rocks,  one  of  which  with  its  worn 
bowl  could  have  been  seen  until  recently,  and  possibly 
now,  near  the  old  Judge  Haile  place  on  the  Swansea 
Road,  where  the  Indian  women  assembled  to  grind  corn 
with  heavy  stones,  or  to  pound  corn  in  mortars.  Joe 
knew  that  there  were  rocks  where  Indians  assembled  to 
grind  corn  near,  but  that  the  Bark  Eaters,  or  child 
stealers,  ever  visited  them  he  had  not  heard.  He  only 
knew  that  many  Indians  from  the  bays  gathered  around 
them  in  the  harvest  season. 

The  heads  of  his  two  little  girls  appeared  at  the  win 
dow  beside  the  face  of  their  mother. 

Joe  looked  at  them  and  the  hardness  of  his  heart  all 
melted  away. 

"  Jenny,  do  you  hear  them  coming?  Listen."  He 
meant  the  house-movers. 

The  November  air  was  still  ;  silent  trees  glimmered, 
but  everything,  even  the  bluejays,  seemed  listening. 

"  Haw — gee  !  "  came  very  faintly  to  Jenny's  ears. 

"  Oh,  Joe,  I  can  hear  them,"  said  Jenny. 

The  faces  of  the  two  children  brightened. 

Roger  ran  into  the  house  and  brought  out  of  it  corn 
cakes  and  gave  them  to  the  Indians.  Jenny  made  wal 
nut  "  coffee ' '  for  them. 

"We  must  keep  them  engaged  until  the  teams  ar 
rive,"  thought  Jenny.  "I  will  make  a  clam  broth 
with  pepper  ;  they  like  pepper." 

Joe  listened  for  the  "haw — gee"  with  quickened 
ears. 
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Presently  a  voice  rose  in  the  air — it  was  Goodman 
Torrey's  voice  : 

"  Haw — haw — haw  !  " 

The  Bark  Eaters  started  up. 

Goodman  Torrey's  cattle  were  evidently  moving 
wrong,  for  Mr.  Tanner's  voice  smote  the  air  :  "  Haw, 
I  tell  ye — haw.  What  ails  ye?  Do  you  smell  In 
dians  ?  Haw  ! ' '  The  last ' '  haw  "  caused  the  birds  in 
the  pines  to  caw.  A  flock  of  black  crows  was  following 
the  teams. 

"  White  man  !  "  said  the  leader  of  the  Bark  Eaters. 
The  three  Indians  took  alarm,  and  strode  away  into  the 
forest.  Then  one  of  them  stole  stealthily  back  and 
beckoned  to  Roger. 

"Don't  you  go,  Roger,"  said  Jenny.  "They're 
coming  ;  I  can  hear.  Get  the  conch  shell,  Roger. ' ' 

Roger  got  the  conch  shell  for  his  mother,  and  she 
blew  it  with  a  wild  blast.  The  Indians  seemed  to  van 
ish. 

"  I  wish  they  would  hurry  along,"  said  Joe. 

"Oh.  Joe,  do  I  hear  you  say  that  with  my  own 
ears  ?  I  am  so  glad  ! ' ' 

The  horned  heads  of  oxen  now  appeared  in  the  open 
ing  of  the  pines,  to  the  seeming  terror  of  the  crows, 
and  the  delight  of  the  bluejays  and  "chipmunks." 

But  Joe's  old  nature  came  back  again.  "  I'm  proper 
glad  too,  Jenny,  but  don't  let  them  know  it.  I 
make  it  a  pint  never  to  change  my  opinion  before  the 
world." 

The  house-movers  with  their  cattle  were  now  in  the 
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clearing,  and  Jenny  went  to  good  Deacon  Butterworth 
and  made  her  usual  speech  of  welcome  : 

"  I'm  proper  glad  !  " 

An  order  rent  the  air.  It  came  from  the  leader  of 
the  selectmen  : 

"  Heave-o-hi  !  " 

The  house  was  pushed  by  long  levers  on  to  skids,  and 
thence  to  smooth  rolling  logs.  These  logs  rolled  over 
and  over,  and  when  the  house  passed  beyond  one  of 
them,  it  was  placed  in  front  of  it  again.  The  house 
moved  slowly,  but  it  moved  on,  on,  each  hour  nearer 
the  blockhouse. 

' '  Heave-o-hi  ! ' '  cried  the  man  at  the  levers,  and 
"  haw -gee-haw  "  called  the  ox-drivers,  with  their  frocks 
and  long  cowhide  whips. 

Jennie  sat  down  in  the  door  of  the  moving  house,  with 
her  two  little  girls  beside  her.  How  happy  they  looked  ! 

"  Let  us  sing,"  said  Jenny,  "  to  cheer  the  men." 

She  began  to  sing  an  old  English -French  song, 
"Ellen,  dear." 

The  men  joined  in  the  refrain,  "  Ellen,  dear." 

Then  they  called  for  another  song. 

"Another!" 

A  sudden  sadness  came  over  her. 

She  bethought  her,  why  she  could  not  tell,  of  the 
old  song  that  has  had  many  evolutions,  "The  Three 
Maries ' '  : 

"  Yestre'en  the  queen  had  four  Maries, 

To-night  she  will  have  but  three ; 
There  were  Mary  Beeton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me." 
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The  men  ceased  work  as  she  sang  the  song  ;  they 
hardly  knew  why.  There  were  tears  on  the  faces  of 
some  of  them. 

"Again,"  said  they  when  the  song  was  ended.  She 
sang  the  refrain  again  : 

"  Last  night  the  queen  had  four  Maries, 

To-night  she  will  have  but  three ; 
There  were  Mary  Beeton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me." 

She  too  found  herself  in  tears.  Something  besides 
the  ballad  seemed  to  haunt  them  all. 

The  house  moved  up  the  hill.  The  men  left  it  there 
at  nightfall  among  the  pines.  The  next  morning  they 
would  come  again.  They  went  home  singing  the  old 
refrain.  "Ellen,  dear,"  echoed  along  the  way. 

Roger  stayed  out  of  doors  in  the  evening,  bringing 
stones  from  the  woods  to  steady  the  "rollers,"  so  that 
they  might  not  start  in  the  night. 

At  last  he  did  not  come  back. 

"I  wonder  where  the  boy  is  now,"  said  Joe. 

Jenny  went  to  the  door  and  called,  ' '  Roger  ! ' ' 

The  woods  returned  no  answer.  Midnight  came,  but 
Roger  did  not  return.  Jenny  blew  the  conch  shell. 
The  rocks  answered  it,  but  not  Roger.  "  Roger  ! 
Roger  ! ' '  she  called  every  hour  until  daylight. 

Poor  Jenny  !  She  would  never  again  see  Roger  as  a 
boy.  He  had  gone  with  the  wind,  and  years  would 
vanish  with  him. 

The  men  came  back,  but  not  Roger. 

"The  Bark  Eaters  have  stolen  him,"  said  Deacon 
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Butterworth.  ' '  O  Joe  Barley,  Joe  Barley,  what  did 
I  tell  you  ?  You  ought  to  have  moved  before  ! ' ' 

A  part  of  the  men  searched  the  woods  and  rocks  for 
Roger,  and  the  rest  moved  the  house  to  the  town. 

Jenny  wandered  the  deep  woods  and  climbed  the 
hard,  high  rocks.  The  call  of  "Roger"  sung  from 
every  high  rock  and  cliff,  but  it  brought  no  return. 

The  abduction  of  Roger  changed  Joe  into  a  living 
fury.  ' '  I  will  have  an  Indian  revenge  for  this, ' '  he 
said. 


CHAPTER  XII 

LOST   ROGER 

rp ERROR  filled  the  late  happy  community  in  the 
J_  wilderness.  Bauds  of  men  went  forth  in  search 
of  the  lost  Roger  day  by  day.  They  went  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Pawtucket,  to  Sowams,  to  Montaup  (Mt. 
Hope),  to  Mattapoiset,  but  they  found  no  people,  white 
or  Indian,  who  had  seen  any  wandering  Indians  with  a 
boy. 

The  return  of  these  men  was  most  painful.  Jenny 
still  wandered  the  woods  by  day  and  returned  toward 
night  to  work  and  to  moan.  She  would  go  to  the  door 
many  times  toward  evening  to  watch  for  the  return  of 
the  searching  party,  and  when  they  came  back  she 
would  tremble  as  she  asked  : 

"What  news  to-day?  " 

"No  news,"  was  the  daily  answer.  Jenny  would 
throw  her  apron  over  her  head  to  hide  her  tears,  and 
then  she  would  call  in  a  wild,  piercing  voice  : 

"  O  Roger,  Roger,  boy  of  my  heart,  will  I  never 
look  on  thee  again  ?  " 

But  the  short  nights  came  and  Roger  did  not  return, 
the  snows  began  to  fall,  the  green  savins  became  en 
cased  in  white  draperies  and  in  crystals,  and  the  De 
cember  winds,  like  northern  trumpets,  piped  around 
the  door.  The  family  retired  at  night  with  terror,  and 
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arose  each  morning  to  face  a  new  day  of  longing  hope 
for  the  lost  form  and  voice. 

His  mother  dreamed  of  Roger  suffering  in  the  short 
fireless  days  ;  of  his  sleepless  nights  on  the  open  ground 
before  sheltered  fires  ;  of  his  eating  coarsely  ground 
corn  and  shell-fish,  of  his  slavery,  his  home-sickness, 
and  his  possible  tortures  and  punishments. 

The  people  met  to  pray  for  the  boy's  return. 

One  day  Joe  came  in  from  his  early  chores  on  the 
new  place,  and  was  surprised  to  find  his  wife  cloaked 
and  dressed  to  go  out.  She  had  on  snowshoes  and 
mittens,  and  a  quilted  hood. 

"  Wha — what  now,  Jenny?  " 

"I  can't  stay." 

"  Can't  stay  ?     But  where  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  can  stay  here  no  longer,  my  heart  won't  let  me. 
It  aches,  oh,  it  aches  so  for  Roger.  Let  me  go." 

"Go  where?" 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Massasoit,  with  my  own  feet, 
Joe  ;  I  am  going  to  take  his  hand  in  mine,  and  beg  him 
by  the  promise  of  the  copper  chain  to  find  my  boy." 

"Sho',  Jenny.  You  take  off  your  things  and  put 
them  away,  and  let  me  go." 

"  But  I  can't  stay,  I  have  a  mother's  heart.  You 
must  let  me  go,  or  my  brain  will  give  way,  I  will  be 
an  insane  woman.  I  can't  stay  ;  I  will  come  back, 
Joe.  I  know  Philip  ;  I  can  get  at  his  heart." 

She  moved  out  of  the  door.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm,  but  she  resisted  it,  and  glided  away  amid  the 
savins,  oaks,  and  white  birch  trees. 
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What  should  Joe  do  ?  Was  he  to  follow  her  ?  He 
stood  still  for  a  time  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Then 
he  followed  Jennie  for  some  miles,  then  returned  to  his 
desolate  home.  He  blamed  himself  for  the  past,  and 
made  whips  of  his  regrets  to  punish  himself. 

What  were  the  Indians'  motives  in  stealing  Roger  ? 
They  were  not  seeking  a  ransom,  for  they  sent  back  no 
message.  He  was  too  young  to  be  of  much  service  to 
them.  One  suspicion  suggested  itself  to  all  minds,  but 
no  one  dared  to  speak  it  openly  ;  yet  one  of  the  magis 
trates  ventured  to  say  : 

"  The  Bark  Eaters  are  not  cannibals." 

Jenny  went  to  the  hermit's,  mounting  rocks  and 
cliffs,  crying  "Roger"  from  every  elevation.  When 
she  reached  the  hermit's  house  she  sank  down  on  the 
doorstep. 

The  hermit  came  to  the  door.  "What  is  it,  my 
good  woman  ?  ' ' 

"I  can't  tell  it.  The  earth  is  gone,  and  taken  my 
heart  away.  Have  you  seen  Roger  ?  ' ' 

' '  My  boy  Roger  ;  I  hope  that  nothing  bad  has  hap 
pened  to  our  boy  Roger. ' ' 

"Oh,  you  must  know,  and  how  can  I  speak  it? 
He  has  been  stolen.  The  Indians  have  carried  him 
away." 

"Good  woman,  rise  up  and  come  in.  The  Indians 
will  return  him  ;  you  will  see  him  again.  Rise  up,  and 
let  me  ask  you  one  question." 

Jenny  rose  up  and  entered  the  cabin  at  Study  Hill. 
"What  is  your  question,  my  friend,  Roger's  friend  ?  " 
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' '  Did  Roger  have  his  sun-glass  with  him  when  he 
was  taken  away?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  we  looked  for  the  sun -glass,  Joe  and  I, 
and  it  was  gone." 

"That  is  a  good  omen  ;  Roger  will  come  back 
again." 

"  Do  you  mind  where  I  am  going?  "  asked  Jenny, 
' '  I  am  going  to  Massasoit ;  he  has  promised  that  while 
he  should  wear  the  copper  chain,  he  will  right  every 
wrong  that  is  done  by  the  Indians  to  the  white  man." 

"  Go,  Jenny,  go.  You  are  wise  ;  you  are  right.  I 
love  the  boy,  and  I  will  go  too,  and  appeal  for  him,  if 
you  so  will  on  your  return.  Roger  will  return  some 
day,  and  will  become  a  voice  in  the  colony.  '  The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him.'  I  feel 
in  my  soul  that  Roger  will  return. ' ' 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Jenny. 

She  went  out  as  one  bewildered,  saying  : 

"  Yestre'en  the  queen  had  four  Maries, 

To-night  she'll  have  but  three; 
There  was  Mary  Beeton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me." 

She  cried  "Roger,"  and  seemed  to  glide  into  the 
trail.  The  quails  ran  and  the  partridges  flew  before 
her.  She  tried  to  outrun  her  thoughts,  but  in  vain. 

Jenny  wrapped  her  cloak  about  her  and  with  a  horn- 
beech  stick  for  a  staff  strode  through  the  snows.  She 
followed  the  river  banks,  where  thf  salt  meadows  glis 
tened.  The  forests  were  deserted  and  silent,  save  for 
the  cries  of  the  fishing  birds,  which  rose  up  in  clouds. 
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She  did  not  stop  to  rest  beneath  the  savins  or  to  eat 
bark  or  dried  berries.  She  strode  on.  She  came  to 
an  Indian  tent.  An  old  Indian  came  out  and  said  : 

"Ugh!" 

She  only  answered,  "Netop"  (friend),  and  hurried 
on.  She  came  to  the  national  Indian  mill  toward  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  Some  Indians  were  there. 
They  hailed  her  and  asked  where  she  was  going. 

"  To  Massasoit,"  she  said.      "  I  must  hurry  on." 

They  understood  their  sachem's  name  and  her  mo 
tions  interpreted  her  words. 

Toward  nightfall  she  came  to  the  royal  oaks  at 
Sowans.  Ponietacom,  afterward  King  Philip,  was 
there,  but  not  Massasoit.  King  Philip  was  the  acting 
chief. 

The  Indians  came  out  to  meet  her.  She  had  learned 
a  few  Indian  words,  and  she  had  a  genius  for  the  use 
of  sign  language. 

"Netop,"  she  said,  striking  upon  her  breast. 

She  was  led  to  the  great  tent  or  wigwam  of  the  king. 

The  chief  appeared  at  the  opening  and  spread  out 
his  hands  to  welcome  her,  his  face  now  lighting  up, 
now  lowering. 

Around  his  neck  were  hung  ornaments  of  royalty, 
but  among  them  was  not  the  polished  copper  chain 
with  the  jewel. 

His  sister  was  there,  Amie,  the  wife  of  Taspaquin, 
the  black  sachem.  The  chief  awaited  her  message. 

Jenny  beat  upon  her  heart,  and  said  in  the  Indian 
tongue  : 
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"Lost." 

Pometacom  motioned  her  to  sit  down  beside  him  by 
the  fire.  The  Indian  women  in  the  tent  offered  her 
hot  water,  but  she  was  too  intent  on  her  message  for 
refreshment. 

"My  boy  lost,"  she  said,  and  then  beat  upon  her 
heart  again.  "The  great  king  will  find  him,"  she 
said. 

There  was  an  Indian  in  the  tent  who  had  been  with 
the  English  on  the  coast  and  who  could  interpret.  The 
chief  asked  him  to  explain  to  him  the  woman's  errand, 
and  he  acted  as  an  interpreter  between  the  two. 

"A  mother's  love  is  great,"  said  Jenny. 

The  chief  listened. 

"  The  Bark  Eaters  have  carried  away  my  little  boy 
Roger." 

' '  Roger  ?  ' '  said  the  prince. 

"  Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,"  said  Jenny. 

The  wife  of  Pometacom  understood  Jenny's  sorrow, 
and  Jenny  felt  the  Indian  princess'  sympathy  and  beat 
upon  her  heart  again,  saying  : 

"Empty,  empty  !" 

Amie,  the  sister  of  Pometacom,  said,  "  My  heart 
pities." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  fire  blazed,  the  smoke 
curled  up.  The  chief  sat  long  in  silence. 

"  Listen,"  he  said. 

Jenny's  heart  glowed  with  hope  at  the  word. 

"  What  was  your  boy's  name  ?  " 

"Roger." 
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"Roger,"  said  the  prince.  "I  remember  him.  I 
will  find  Roger." 

Jenny  threw  open  her  cloak  and  sank  down  beside 
the  two  princesses  and  said  :  ' '  You  are  good  people. 
Let  me  be  a  sister  to  you  all." 

They  provided  a  meal  for  her  of  hot  water  and  samp 
and  dried  berries. 

A  tall  Indian  came  striding  in.  He  looked  sur 
prised  at  seeing  an  English  woman  there. 

"The  woman  has  lost  her  son,"  said  the  chief. 
' '  The  Bark  Eaters,  she  says,  have  carried  him  away. 
Find  him,  and  I  will  give  you  a  sachem's  pipe.  Tell 
the  runners  that  I  will  give  the  one  who  finds  a  lost 
white  boy  by  the  name  of  Roger  a  sachem's  pipe." 

The  Indian  frowned.  "  The  Bark  Eater  that  stole 
the  boy  was  a  father, ' '  said  the  arrowy  runner. 

At  that  answer  all  the  people  started  and  then  were 
still. 

' '  The  Bark  Eaters  stole  her  boy, ' '  said  the  chief. 

"The  white  traders  stole  the  Bark  Eater's  boy," 
answered  the  tall  Indian,  and  it  was  interpreted  to 
Jenny. 

"I  never  did  the  Bark  Eater  any  harm,"  said 
Jenny.  "  I  would  have  sheltered  his  child." 

"  The  Bark  Eater  never  did  the  white  man  harm 
until  the  white  man  carried  away  the  Bark  Eater's 
child, ' '  said  the  runner.  ' '  The  traders  carried  away 
the  Indian  boy  on  the  great  boat  of  wings,  far,  far 
upon  the  water.  The  Bark  Eater  never  may  see  his 
little  boy  again." 
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Jenny  saw  the  situation  now.  Her  son  had  been 
stolen  by  one  of  the  Bark  Eaters  because  his  son  had 
been  seized  by  a  white  trader  and  carried  out  to  sea, 
she  thought  probably  to  England.  It  was  a  common 
thing  in  those  days  for  the  traders  to  take  away  a 
young  Indian  with  them  to  exhibit  on  the  wharves  of 
their  native  coasts. 

Jenny's  heart,  which  had  been  so  light,  sank  heavily 
again.  She  said  pitifully  to  the  Princess  Amie  : 

"  I  could  not  help  it.  Oh,  I  pity  the  father  of  the 
boy.  I  have  a  mother's  heart.  I  do  pity  him.  I  will 
try  to  find  the  stolen  Indian  boy  and  bring  him  back. ' ' 

' '  I  pity  you  because  you  pity  him, ' '  said  the  tall 
runner,  "  and  I  will  try  to  find  your  boy." 

' '  I  will  ask  my  chief  to  get  the  captain  of  the 
ship  to  bring  the  Bark  Eater's  little  son  back,"  said 
Jenny. 

"  Woman,  you  have  a  good  heart,"  said  the  runner. 
Then  he  strode  out  under  the  moon  and  stars. 

"  He  will  find  your  Roger,"  said  the  chief. 

Roger !  How  grateful  it  was  to  hear  that  name 
spoken  by  the  chief.  Jenny  lay  down  beside  the 
princesses  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  she 
started  back  to  tell  the  joyful  news. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

WAITING 

THE  obstinacy  that  Joseph  Barley  had  shown  in  his 
pioneer  life,  and  his  resentment  against  the  church 
and  folkmote,   and  all  his  ill  tempers  had  now 
turned  against  the  Indians  as  a  race.     He  came  to  hate 
the  red  race,  and  to  seek  to  gratify  a  growing  wish  for 
revenge  continually. 

He  would  bring  about  a  quarrel  with  any  Indian 
that  he  met,  and  these  quarrels  were  a  harm  to  the 
community,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  treat  the  red  race 
justly  and  generously. 

One  day  he  induced  a  wayfaring  Indian  to  let  him 
put  an  old  English  helmet  over  his  head.  As  he  did 
so  he  struck  down  the  helmet  over  the  Indian's  face 
and  chin,  thus  making  him  a  helpless  prisoner. 

The  poor  Indian  was  filled  with  terror. 

"Now  go  into  the  forest  and  starve,"  said  he. 
"  Don't  howl.  Where's  my  boy,  my  boy  ?  " 

Jenny  came  to  the  Indian's  rescue. 

"  Let  him  alone  !  "  cried  Joe. 

"  'If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,'  "  she  said. 
"  I  must  obey  that  voice." 

"  But  where  is  Roger?"  said  Joe.  "Go  ask  the 
winds. ' ' 

Jenny  obeyed  the  voice  and  released  the  Indian. 
118 
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"  Joe,  you  are  becoming  cruel." 

' '  I  know  it.  Evil  grows  fast  in  my  nature.  I  am 
going  down." 

' '  Any  man  can  reform  if  he  has  a  sufficient 
reason,"  said  Jenny. 

' '  What  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  lead  me  to 
reform  ?  ' ' 

"I  ought  to  be.  I  have  been  true  to  you  in  all 
weathers. ' ' 

"  You  once  would  have  been  enough,  but  I  am  going 
down." 

"  There  is  another  reason  to  which  I  am  as  nothing.' ' 

"What  is  that?  " 

' '  The  salvation  of  your  soul.  And  another,  Joe, 
Christ ;  oh,  could  I  see  you  filled  with  Christ." 

"  Jenny,  don't.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  golden 
chariot  to  come  swooping  down  and  take  me  up  to 
heaven.  Let  me  go  out  into  the  woods  and  cry.  I  do 
sometimes.  I  have  crying  spells,  but  everything  seems 
arrayed  against  me,  and  I  grow  worse.  Roger  ! ' ' 

He  uttered  the  call  like  a  war-whoop.  Some  crows 
answered,  but  otherwise  the  woods  were  silent. 

Elder  Obadiah  Holmes  sometimes  gave  lectures  in 
the  forest  homes  on  week-day  evenings.  He  had  been 
whipped  in  Boston  for  his  Baptist  teachings,  but  here 
in  Seekonk  or  Rehoboth  men  of  all  opinions  met  to 
gether  in  friendly  conference. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  these  lectures  he  said  :  ' '  If 
we  only  had  men  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  read  the 
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Scriptures,  and  to  relate  religious  experiences  and  an 
swers  to  prayer,  what  a  foundation  for  the  future  it 
would  be  !  I  wish  that  the  wall  builders,  the  coopers, 
and  tinkers  could  be  taught  to  do  such  a  work  among 
the  new  settlers.  Nothing  so  goes  to  the  conscience  of 
a  man  as  the  relation  of  a  religious  experience  and  in 
cidents  of  answered  prayer.  Christ  said  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  be  the  witness  of  the  truth  of  the  word. 
We  need  praying  bands  of  witnesses." 

' '  A  religious  experience  might  appeal  to  the  heart  of 
Onery  Joe,"  said  Goodman  Torrey,  a  leading  member 
of  the  church. 

' '  Onery  Joe  is  the  worst  man  in  all  the  country  round, ' ' 
said  Thomas  Wyllett.  "  I  saw  him  fighting  an  Indian 
to-day  ;  both  were  drunk.  Ought  he  not  to  be  sent 
away  from  the  colony  ?  ' ' 

"  No,"  said  Deacon  Butterworth  ;  "  Jenny,  his  good 
wife,  is  praying  for  him,  and  we  should  be  tender  to 
ward  a  prayed -for  man.  Never  cast  out  one  for  whom 
another  is  praying." 

"Let  us  all  pray  daily  for  that  man,"  said  Elder 
Holmes.  "Faith  can  remove  mountains." 

Joe  dwelt  upon  his  lost  boy  continually  now.  He 
grew  steadily  worse,  if  that  were  possible, — more  profane, 
more  addicted  to  drink,  more  unreasonable.  He 
seemed  to  hold  but  one  good  trait  of  character,  he  was 
kind  to  Jenny.  He  would  sometimes  threaten  her  with 
violence,  but  the  blow  never  fell. 

When  Jenny  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  Indian 
chief  she  found  Joe  on  the  braided  mat,  drunk. 
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She  disposed  of  her  wraps  and  was  about  to  kneel 
down  by  the  bed  in  her  own  room.  She  turned  and 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  Joe  and  prayed,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  angels  came  to  listen.  A  divine  atmosphere 
seemed  to  encompass  that  awful  scene.  Her  soul  rose 
out  of  the  present,  and  anticipated  the  future.  The 
bitter  waters  she  must  drink,  but  she  could  still  see  the 
sunshine  on  the  palms  and  the  fountains  of  the  prom 
ised  land. 

"Joe,"  called  Jenny,  and  he  awoke.  He  started 
up. 

"Is  Roger  alive?  Oh,  Jenny,  what  a  woman  you 
are,  and  what  a  wife,  too  !  The  good  of  heaven  is  in 
your  heart.  Where  is  Roger  ?  " 

' '  They  stole  him  because  the  white  people  stole  one 
of  their  boys.  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  Oh,  Joe,  we  will 
see  Roger  again,  Roger,  our  own  Roger!  Pometacom 
has  said  it.  It  was  this  way, — the  traders  stole  an 
Indian  boy  and  curried  him  away  from  the  coast.  The 
boy  was  a  Bark  Eater,  so  the  Bark  Eaters  were  look 
ing  for  a  fine  white  boy  to  take  away  in  revenge,  and 
they  found  our  Roger." 

She  arose  and  told  Joe  the  story  of  her  finding  the 
chief. 

"  Was  he  wearing  the  copper  chain,  Jenny  ?  " 

"  He  was  not  wearing  the  copper  chain,  Joe." 

"  But  he  will  return  Roger  to  us  sure." 

"But  I  can't  wait,  Joe." 

"  Then  what  will  you  do,  Jenny?  " 

"  Fly."     The  word  expressed  her  feeling. 
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"Well,  fly  if  you  can  ;  I  can't.  No,  no,  Jenny, 
we  must  wait. ' ' 

"Wait  for  Roger,  Roger.  Oh,  that  I  should  ever 
have  to  wait  for  my  own  Roger. " 

Months  had  passed  already  since  Roger  had  disap 
peared,  and  now  truly  they  must  wait.  The  months 
slipped  away,  and  still  there  was  no  news  of  Roger. 
The  times  were  troubled  and  there  was  much  work  to 
do.  Jenny's  little  girls  and  baby  were  growing  up  to 
be  a  comfort  to  her,  but  still  her  heart  hungered  for 
Roger.  Others  gave  up  hope  that  Roger  was  still  alive, 
but  not  Jenny.  Massasoit,  the  friend  of  the  English, 
was  dead,  but  she  believed  that  his  spirit  lived  in 
Pometacom,  now  King  Philip. 

At  last  came  word  that  among  the  new  settlers  were 
some  from  Jenny's  own  beloved  Wales  and  of  her  faith. 
Elder  John  Myles  and  Nicholas  Tanner,  and  others  of 
Swansea,  Wales,  had  come  to  hospitable  Seekonk, 
bringing  with  them  the  records  of  their  Baptist  church 
in  Wales,  and  very  quickly  there  gathered  about  them 
those  of  like  faith  whom  Obadiah  Holmes  had  already 
baptized.  It  was  in  1663  that  their  little  Baptist 
church  was  formed,  the  first  in  Massachusetts.  Jenny 
was  full  of  joy  and  stirred  to  new  hope. 

This  portion  of  the  colony,  which  afterward  became 
Swansea,  was  growing,  and  its  principal  settler  now  was 
the  Rev.  John  Myles.  He  was  a  Nonconformist  min 
ister  ;  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  a  fine  church  and  an 
ample  living  in  Wales  by  a  conformity  act,  and  sought 
for  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  wilderness.  Like  the 
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hermit  he  lived  for  his  soul,  and  would  not  surrender 
any  principle  of  conscience  for  wealth,  pleasure,  or  ad 
vantage.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  a  man  of 
high  culture,  kindly  manners,  and  an  apostle  of  edu 
cation.  He  was  a  Baptist. 

He  had  broad  views  of  education.  "You  must 
educate  the  heart,  conscience,  and  imagination  of  a 
child  first,"  he  reasoned.  "Storing  a  child's  memory 
with  facts  will  little  help  to  make  him  a  Christian  man, 
if  he  have  not  a  conscience  that  is  true  to  life  and  to 
the  welfare  of  others.  The  greatest  thing  on  earth  is 
to  build  men,  and  we  must  do  that  after  Christ's  way, 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God." 

"First,  first,  first,"  he  used  to  say  as  he  walked 
about  the  long  trails  of  the  colony  with  his  cane.  He 
had  a  Froebel's  vision  before  Froebel. 

Near  this  good  man  from  Wales  lived  Deacon  John 
Butterworth,  who  had  received  a  notable  grant  of  land 
in  Rehoboth,  but  who  seems  to  have  surrendered  a  part 
of  his  claims  for  a  religious  principle,  and  removed 
from  the  charter  colony  to  Swansea.  At  his  house  this 
first  Baptist  church  in  Massachusetts  was  formed,  one 
of  the  foundation  stones  of  religious  liberty,  with  whose 
society  Thomas  Wyllet,  or  Willett,  the  first  mayor  of 
New  York,  although  a  Presbyterian,  was  at  one  time 
connected.  This  church  as  an  extending  influence  also 
became  a  power  in  Rhode  Island.  It  gave  the  sugges 
tion  of  free  churches  and  free  schools  in  the  forest 
towns. 

So  the  Swansea  settlement  grew. 
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had  come  to  Seekonk  Colony  a  young  Eng- 
_L  lish  student  whom  we  will  call  Warren  North. 
He  was  a  Nonconformist,  and  had  left  England  for 
freedom  of  conscience.  He  had  heard  of  John  Eliot's 
plans  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  he  desired 
to  become  a  messenger  of  the  gospel  among  the  tribes 
of  the  beautiful  bay  country. 

This  young  student  was  a  Welshman.  He  went 
early  to  visit  Rev.  John  Myles,  the  Welshman.  He 
had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  as  had  Myles. 

John  Myles  lived  in  a  blockhouse,  or  what  was  after 
ward  made  one,  a  few  miles  from  Providence,  near  the 
original  Myles  church  in  North  Swansea,  a  church 
which  still  opens  its  doors  in  the  delightful  rural  neigh 
borhood.  They  called  him  "  Elder." 

The  situation  of  Myles'  ' '  Garrison  House ' '  was 
probably  near  the  still  waters  of  the  river  lands.  The 
salt  marshes  glimmered  with  the  wings  of  sea  birds  ;  the 
great  oaks  there  were  as  green  as  those  of  King  Alfred's 
day  in  England  in  summer  time  ;  great  rocks  covered 
with  savins  diversified  the  landscape.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  was  called  the  ' '  Garrison  House ' '  at  this  early 
time.  The  place  which  tradition  associates  with  the 
' '  Garrison  House  "  is  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  meadows. 
124 
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It  is  said  that  the  Myles  church  was  once  moved 
across  the  broad  meadows  and  the  river  on  the  ice  in 
the  early  days.  It  had  begun  at  a  point  near  Warren, 
R.  I.,  on  New  Meadow  Neck,  near  where  Hampden 
Meadows  now  is. 

"Reverend  sir,"  said  the  student  to  John  Myles, 
"  you  have  come  here  to  father  a  new  people.  I  be 
lieve  in  your  purpose  ;  I  wish  to  help  you  build." 

"Are  you  a  Christian,  my  young  friend?"  asked 
Elder  Myles. 

"  The  best  witness  that  a  man  can  give  to  his  faith  is 
an  honest  life.  In  my  view  obedience  is  the  test  of  a 
Christian  profession  ;  I  try  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  gospel  teaches,  day  by  day.  I  would  like 
to  go  to  the  Indians  and  teach  them,  like  Eliot. ' ' 

"  My  young  friend,  sit  down.  Your  face  shows  your 
heart.  I  have  need  of  you  here.  Listen  :  we  must 
begin  the  town  with  free  schools. ' ' 

Free  schools  !  Let  it  be  said  here  to  the  credit  of 
John  Myles  that  he  established  the  institution  of  free 
schools  in  America  after  the  manner  of  Pestalozzi  in 
Switzerland.  He  himself  had  been  teaching  from 
house  to  house  the  lessons  of  the  heart  before  the  head, 
after  Pestalozzi's  and  Froebel's  more  recent  way. 

A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  to  John  Myles  in 
Swansea,  and  let  me  add,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
old  North  Swansea  community,  I  would  claim  for  the 
Welshman  the  honor  of  founding  one  of  the  first  free 
public  school  systems  in  North  America.  The  claim 
might  be  disputed,  but  it  would  be  an  honest  one,  and 
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the  glory  of  it  could  never  be  effaced  when  the  sugges 
tion  of  it  had  been  made  in  marble  and  bronze.  John 
Myles  was  America's  Pestalozzi. 

' '  Warren  North,  student  of  my  own  Oxford,  I  go 
from  house  to  house  and  teach.  Every  house  is  a 
schoolhouse.  As  I  teach  white  children  so  I  would 
wish  you  to  teach  Indian  children.  Go  to  Roger  Wil 
liams  first  and  learn  the  Indian  language.  There  is  a 
hermit  who  lives  near  the  falls  of  the  Pawtucket.  He 
has  a  house  there  which  he  calls  "Study  Hill."  He 
preaches  to  the  Indians.  I  wish  you  to  go  to  him  from 
me,  and  to  lay  before  him  my  plan  for  the  education  of 
all  the  people,  including  the  Indians,  beginning  with 
the  lessons  of  the  heart.  I  would  have  the  children 
learn  to  say  '  no  '  to  themselves  before  they  are  taught 
where  Rome  is,  and  to  find  their  joy  in  the  happiness  of 
others  before  they  are  taught  anything  about  the  philos 
ophers  of  Greece." 

"Reverend  sir,"  said  young  North,  "I  hold  you 
to  be  a  prophet  of  these  forests.  I  will  follow  your 
suggestion.  Give  me  a  guide  and  I  will  go  to  the 
hermit." 

It  was  not  a  long  trail  from  North  Swansea  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Pawtucket.  Warren  North  heard  the 
falls  roaring,  and  found  the  hermit  Blaxton  at  his 
home.  The  river  there  now  bears  the  hermit's  name 
(the  Blackstone)  and  his  bones  rest  under  the  corner  of 
a  great  factory  near  the  now  leveled  hill.  A  monument 
to  his  memory  may  be  seen  in  the  factory  yard. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  meeting  in  a  curious  place. 
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The  region  was  full  of  beauty.  It  was  fall,  and  many 
of  the  apple  trees  on  the  hill  were  loaded  with  fruit. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  The  young  student 
looked  up  the  hill,  saw  a  cabin  there  and  one  of  the 
most  curious  sights  that  he  had  ever  beheld. 

A  tall  man  of  middle  age  was  riding  about  the  hill 
on  a  white  ox,  picking  apples.  The  ox,  which  seemed 
perfectly  gentle,  was  guided  by  a  cord  attached  to  a 
ring  in  his  nose.  The  animal  pawed  the  ground  and 
bellowed  at  times,  but  in  a  harmless  way.  He  yielded 
easily  to  the  pull  of  the  cord. 

Across  the  animal's  back  were  hung  two  large  Indian 
baskets,  one  on  each  side.  The  tall  man  was  filling 
these  baskets  with  apples. 

The  young  student  ventured  up  the  hill.  The  man 
pulled  at  the  nose  of  the  animal  as  he  saw  the  stranger 
coming. 

"Mr.  Blaxton,  sir?"  asked  the  student,  approach 
ing  the  apple  picker,  who  looked  like  a  professor. 

"The  same,  my  friend.  Have  you  come  to  share 
the  hospitality  of  a  solitary  man  :  If  you  are  friendly 
you  are  welcome.  I  am  picking  apples  to-day,  for  I 
preach  for  Roger  Williams  to  the  Indians  under  the 
oaks  at  the  cove  to-morrow.  I  carry  baskets  of  apples 
with  me  when  I  preach  to  the  Indians  and  toss  the 
apples  among  them  after  the  sermon.  Very  fond  of 
apples  the  Indians  are,  and  they  need  refreshments  on 
Sunday  after  the  sermon  before  they  go  to  their 
lodges." 

The  student  was  wonderstruck.      His   imagination 
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kindled.  I  am  not  seeking  to  enlarge  my  reader's  im 
agination  here,  for  William  Blaxton  actually  preached 
and  distributed  apples  among  the  hearers  in  this  way, 
and  he  might  not  inaptly  be  regarded  as  a  founder  of 
the  ' '  institutional  church. ' ' 

That  night  the  student  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
the  hermit  of  Study  Hill. 

The  next  day  dawned  bright,  with  cawing  jays,  fall 
ing  nuts,  russet  and  red  leaves,  and  witch-hazels  in 
bloom,  for  those  trees  flower  in  the  fall. 

The  hermit  set  out  for  the  cove  on  the  back  of  his 
favorite  animal  with  a  basket  brimming  with  apples  on 
each  side  of  him.  Warren  North,  the  student,  accom 
panied  him  down  among  the  green  savins  and  along 
the  bright  river. 

"The  animal  is  strong  enough  to  carry  ten,"  said 
the  tall  hermit,  ' '  mount  up  behind  me,  and  hold  on  to 
me  by  the  shoulder. ' ' 

The  student  obeyed.  They  journeyed  along  happily 
together.  Gentians  fringed  the  ways,  and  glimmering 
hazes  filled  the  cranberry  meadows. 

At  last  a  hill  arose,  now  College  Hill,  Providence. 

A  bear  jogged  across  the  way.  The  ox  bellowed, 
and  the  bear  hurried  clumsily  away.  Crows  followed 
them,  cawing  ;  curious  bluejays  seemed  laughing  ;  par 
tridges  whirred  here  and  there,  and  rabbits  stood  in 
the  green  places  among  the  partridge  berries,  and 
pricked  up  their  ears. 

The  cove  glittered  before  them.  They  swam  the 
river.  Then  they  mounted  up  some  rocks  covered  with 
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immense  oaks.  Here  an  assembly  of  people  was  await 
ing  them,  some  of  them  were  white,  others  red.  Dusky 
women  were  there  with  babies  and  children  as  dark, 
and  naked  save  the  loin  cloth.  Tall  Indians  were  there, 
Wampanoags  and  Narragansetts.  Roger  Williams  was 
there  with  the  face  of  a  patriarch.  The  old  sachem 
had  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  him. 

The  crowd  parted  as  the  hermit  approached  on  the 
obedient  white  ox  with  the  student  behind  him.  The 
student  dismounted,  but  the  hermit  still  sat  on  the 
patient  animal. 

Roger  Williams  made  a  prayer  under  the  oaks.  Then 
the  tall  hermit  dismounted  and  holding  the  ox  by  his 
cord,  read  a  passage  from  the  Scriptures  and  preached 
a  sermon  from  the  text,  "  That  they  without  us  should 
not  be  made  perfect." 

He  showed  how  the  pioneers  of  America  were  carry 
ing  forward  the  purposes  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  old  ;  that  Columbus  was  led  by  faith  like  Noah  ;  that 
Martin  Luther  was  another  Abraham  ;  that  Robinson, 
of  Leyden,  was  another  Moses,  and  Roger  Williams  was 
but  a  pilgrim  for  the  truth.  He  read  into  the  won 
derful  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  modern  names  whose 
work  was  necessary  to  complete  the  ideals  of  old. 

Then  Roger  Williams  rose,  and  spread  out  his  hands 
benignantly. 

"  We  are  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  king 
dom  of  God,"  he  said.  "We  must  keep  these  colo 
nies  free  from  persecution,  superstition,  bigotry,  and 
all  forms  of  idolatry.  And  we  must  establish  on  the 
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blue  bays'  shores  and  in  the  wilderness  the  church  of 
the  witnesses."  He  lifted  his  eyes.  The  sun  was 
burning  at  high  noon.  "  'Behold,  my  witness,'  "  he 
quoted,  "is  in  heaven,  and  my  record  is  on  high. 
Tell  Elder  Myles,  of  Swansea,  to  send  into  the  forest 
homes  men  whose  experiences  bear  witness  to  the  word. ' ' 

Then  followed  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  scenes 
of  early  colonial  history.  The  hermit  mounted  the 
white  ox  and  began  to  toss  apples  to  the  people.  The 
Indian  children  scrambled  for  them. 

"Don't  be  greedy,"  he  said,  "and  so  spoil  the 
effect  of  my  sermon.  There  are  apples  enough  for  all  ; 
this  is  an  apple  year.  I  will  '  comfort  you  with 
apples.'  ' 

Out  flew  the  apples  into  the  air,  red  and  yellow. 
Soon  all  of  the  Indians  were  well  supplied  and  the 
white  congregation  received  their  share. 

Roger  Williams  came  and  leaned  across  the  back  of 
the  white  ox  and  ate  apples,  and  the  two  talked  over 
the  sermon,  and  argued  that  what  faith  did  of  old  it 
was  doing  now. 

In  the  sunset  the  hermit  and  the  student,  both  on 
the  ox's  back,  turned  toward  the  falls  of  the  Paw- 
tucket.  The  animal  needed  no  goading  ;  it  ran  toward 
the  trails. 

The  forest  homes  !  Were  there  ever  such  before  ? 
There  will  never  be  such  again.  Think  of  them — Mas- 
sasoit's  wigwam  under  the  green  oaks  and  grape  vines 
of  So  warns  ;  Roger  Williams',  near  where  Brown  Uni 
versity  now  is  ;  Eliot's  Indian  wigwams  at  Natick,  and 


"  '  I  will  comfort  you  with  apples.'  " 
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John  Myles'  colony  at  Swansea  !  Roger  Williams' 
home  freed  the  conscience  of  the  world  ;  and  in  John 
Myles'  hewn  log  home  universal  education  in  America 
was  begun  before  Pestalozzi.  The  bark  palaces  of 
Massasoit  at  Sowams  and  in  the  Mt.  Hope  lands  were 
the  courts  whose  voice  had  protected  New  England  for 
forty  years.  The  pattern  for  the  American  nation, 
after  the  manner  of  the  pattern  that  Moses  saw  on  the 
mount  of  vision,  was  made  in  these  half-dozen  strange 
but  wonderful  homes  on  the  Narragansett.  The  white 
exiles  in  these  homes  had  sacrificed  all  that  they  were 
and  had  for  principles.  They  had  spiritual  vision. 
"  Where  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 


CHAPTER  XV 
JENNY'S  HELPERS 

SOON  Jenny  heard  of  the  young  student,  North, 
who  was  with  Blaxton  and  Roger  Williams  study 
ing  the  Indian   language.     A  thought  came  to 
her,  and  she  set  out  to  visit  Blaxton  and  see  the  stu 
dent.     She  had  something  to  ask  of  him.      She  was 
still  intent  on  planning  for  finding  Roger.     She  had  a 
new  one  now. 

The  whole  colony  had  come  to  like  Jenny  and  to 
pity  her  on  account  of  her  lost  boy  and  Joe's  failings. 
Every  one  knew  of  the  lost  Roger,  and  Jenny's  sorrow 
found  a  place  in  all  hearts.  Hers  was  not  the  only 
sorrow  that  had  come  from  the  Indians  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  colonies  no  one 
knew  when  another  home  might  be  made  to  mourn  a 
like  loss. 

Jenny  found  the  student,  North,  and  Blaxton  at 
Roger  Williams'  home. 

They  called  North  the  "  Pedagogue  " — "  Pedagogue 
Nor' . "  The  name  had  a  sound  as  of  the  wandering  wind. 

"Pedagogue  Nor',"  said  Jenny,  "Roger  is  alive. 
You  must  help  us  find  him." 

"  I  know  your  sorrow,  good  mother.     Are  you  sure 
that  he  is  alive  ?  ' ' 
132 
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"Yes,  I  feel  sure." 

"I  am  glad,  Jenny.  The  Indians  who  stole  him 
ought  to  be  punished.  How  can  we  get  him  back 
honorably  and  punish  the  Indians  too  ?  ' ' 

"Pedagogue  Nor',  the  Indians  have  rights  as  well 
as  we.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  stole  Roger?  It 
was  because  we  stole  one  of  their  little  boys.  An  In 
dian  mother  too  has  a  heart. ' ' 

"  '  We  stole,'  you  say.  Whom  do  you  mean  by 
'we'?" 

"The  traders  on  the  coast,  Pedagogue  Nor'." 

' '  Then  what  would  we  have  to  plead  ? ' ' 

"  The  human  heart.  You  are  going  about  among 
the  Indian  homes  to  teach.  Ask  them  for  my  Roger." 

' '  I  am  going  to  meet  many  Indians  by  the  way.  I 
will  search  for  Roger  as  if  he  were  my  own." 

Jenny  told  him  the  story  of  the  Indian  runner.  She 
hoped  that  the  two  might  meet.  The  forest  school 
master  afterward  went  away  to  teach  from  house  to 
house,  and  in  his  long  journeys  he  awakened  every 
where  a  sympathy  for  Roger  and  his  mother. 

He  went  first  to  the  hermit  of  Study  Hill. 

The  practical  mind  of  Blaxton  saw  the  whole  case  at 
a  glance  :  the  injustice  of  holding  an  individual  respon 
sible  for  the  wrongs  done  by  a  race. 

"  The  world  is  still  in  barbarism,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  come  far  out  of  my  way,"  said  Pedagogue 
Nor',  "  to  ask  you  to  help  me  find  the  boy.  You  live 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  tribes.  I  am  now  going  to 
ward  the  south — to  Lower  Swansea." 
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"  Get  up  on  my  ox,  and  you  shall  ride  after  me.  I 
will  carry  you  to  farmer  Hugh  Cole's  and  he  will  take 
you  to  farmer  John  Brown's.  Both  of  the  men  were 
friends  of  old  Massasoit." 

The  white  ox  stood  at  the  door  with  a  ring  in  his  nose 
and  a  long  cord  made  fast  to  the  ring.  Blaxton  and 
North  went  out  and  mounted  the  animal.  They  went 
away  from  Pawtucket  and  the  hermit  of  Study  Hill 
left  the  forest  schoolmaster  at  the  home  of  Hugh  Cole, 
that  stood  in  view  of  the  mount  across  the  bay.  Here 
they  made  fresh  inquiries  for  the  lost  Roger,  but  they 
learned  nothing. 

"  Then  we  must  hasten  on,"  said  Blaxton,  and  the 
white  ox  started  off  for  farmer  James  Brown's,  whose 
home  was  somewhere  near  what  is  now  known  as  Cole's 
River. 

At  this  meeting  Elder  Myles  and  his  deacons  unex 
pectedly  appeared.  The  former  was  welcomed  as  one 
of  a  heaven-appointed  council  of  liberty. 

' '  Thou  art  welcome  to-night, ' '  said  Roger  Williams. 
' '  We  are  founders  of  towns,  and  in  these  towns  liberty 
will  be  born." 

' '  It  is  born  already, ' '  said  the  hermit.  "  It  is  growing. 
The  star  is  in  the  air.  It  shines  on  Providence,  Swansea, 
and  the  Mount  Hope  Lands.  But  on  the  Mount  Hope 
Lands  the  sun  of  the  Indian  race  will  one  day  set. ' ' 

' '  And  in  these  towns, ' '  said  Roger  Williams,  ' '  may 
all  men  have  their  birthrights  and  be  conscience  free." 

Jenny  rushed  forward  and  seized  hold  of  a  button  on 
his  coat. 
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"Say  you  that?  Joe  says  that,  and  they  say  that 
he  is  onery.  All  men  ? ' ' 

"  Yes,  my  good  woman,  all  men." 

"Catholics?" 

"Yes,  Catholics." 

"And  Jews?" 

"Yes,  Jews." 

"Heaven  be  praised,"  said  Jenny  in  a  low  voice 
aside.  "  I  always  thought  that  the  Jews  were  human 
critters,  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  when  an  elder 
gave  them  all  over  to  the  evil  one  in  his  sermons  I  com 
monly  bowed  my  head  and  thanked  the  Lord  that  what 
he  said  was  not  true.  Don't  tell  the  selectmen  that. 
They  might  hinder  me  on  my  way  to  the  gate  of  heaven. 
If  I  can  get  past  them  I'm  all  right.  The  apostles 
would  receive  me.  They  were  all  Jews." 

In  the  days  of  alarm  a  "phantom"  white  ox  had 
been  seen  here  and  there  at  night  in  the  still  forest 
ways.  These  Welsh  and  English  pioneers  were  not  to 
be  moved  from  substantial  faith  by  ghost  seers,  but 
there  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  stories  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  strange  animal.  People  said,  "  The 
ox  is  looking  for  Roger, ' '  and  people  ceased  to  travel 
alone  on  the  distant  trails  at  night  lest  they  should  "  see 
something. ' ' 

Something,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  abroad  that  the 
wisest  could  not  explain.  It  might  be  Blaxton's  ox. 
But  the  hermit  had  set  his  face  against  witchcraft  and 
all  deceits,  and  why  should  his  ox  be  traveling  about 
in  lonely  ways  on  still  nights  ? 
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"The  ox's  head  is  usually  turned  toward  Boston," 
said  a  rugged  teamster,  who  brought  and  carried  letters 
for  the  people. 

Amid  all  the  growing  terrors  of  Massachusetts  con 
cerning  witches  the  serene  spirit  and  influence  of  Elder 
Myles  filled  the  lands  along  the  bays,  and  there  was 
peace  about  Providence. 

He  preached  sermons  that  transcended  all  the  terrors 
of  the  times.  As  he  turned  the  hour-glass  on  his  pul 
pit  his  soul  rose  into  the  eternal  atmosphere.  He  had 
given  up  everything  for  the  cause  of  the  Cross.  For 
him  the  face  of  God  shone  in  the  sun  of  the  wilderness, 
and  to  be  free  was  to  dwell  in  Immanuel's  land. 

One  day  the  elder  heard  a  voice  behind  him  :  ' '  Elder 
Myles,  I  have  come  to  you  with  a  message.  The  way 
to  get  justice  is  to  do  justice. " 

It  was  Jenny  who  spoke. 

"  Yes,  good  woman,  the  way  to  be  treated  justly  is 
to  treat  others  justly.  Why  come  you  with  this  mes 
sage  to  me?  " 

' '  I  am  going  to  recover  Roger.  The  Lord  has 
showed  me  how  as  I  lay  on  my  bed  communing  with 
him.  Morning  visions  come  from  heaven,  Elder  Myles. 
I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor,  me  who  would  wade 
through  swamps  for  you  if  you  were  sick.  I  want  you 
to  write  to  the  London  Shipping  Company  and  have 
them  return  that  stolen  Indian  boy.  I  wish  to  do 
justice  to  his  father  and  mother,  should  I  ever  find 
them,  and  I  will." 
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"I  see  your  heart,  good  woman  ;  I  see  your  prin 
ciple  aud  purpose.  I  will  do  all  for  you  that  my  influ 
ence  can  do.  I  would  that  the  Lord  had  a  thousand 
handmaidens  like  you. ' ' 

'  Jenny  made  a  courtesy  and  turned  away  to  a  cool 
place  of  partridge  berries  among  the  pines  and  there 
sat  down  to  cry. 

The  little  chipmunks  gathered  around  her  and  the 
bluejays  came  peeking  at  her  in  wonder.  Then  she 
rose  up  and  said  : 

"  '  I  know,  I  know  that  my  vindicator  liveth. '  I 
know.  I  believe  in  God,  in  the  copper  chain  of  the 
dead  Massasoit,  and  the  hermit's  faith.  I  believe — 
no,  I  have  passed  the  land  of  belief — I  know."  She 
stood  looking  upward,  then  added  in  hearing  of  the  elder  : 

"If  I  can  find  the  stolen  Indian  boy  and  have  him 
returned  to  me  I  can  bring  the  boy's  father  to  me — 
and  Roger.  But  why  need  I  reason  ?  " 

Elder  John  Myles  wrote  letters  to  the  shipping  com 
pany  and  pleaded  for  the  return  of  the  lost  Indian  boy. 

He  entrusted  one  of  these  letters  to  John  Quitumug, 
now  an  old  Indian  messenger  or  runner.  Mark  the 
word  "  old,"  for  we  will  have  a  marvelous  tale  and  a 
true  one  to  tell  of  him  when  he  is  twice  as  old  as  now. 

"  Quitumug,"  said  Elder  Myles,  "  you  have  been 
to  Boston?" 

' '  Yes,  yes,  good  father,  hundreds  of  moons  ago,  and 
many  times  since  then." 

' '  "Will  you  take  this  letter  to  Mr.  Usher  ?  He  is  the 
agent  in  the  Bay  Colony  from  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. ' ' 
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"I  will  go  fast,  as  fast  now  as  an  hundred  moons 
ago.  I  do  not  grow  old.  No,  no,  John  Quitumug 
does  not  grow  old." 

"  It  is  about  the  Indian  boy  who  was  stolen.  They 
must  bring  him  back. ' ' 

The  old  Indian  leaped  away. 


BOOK    IV 
SPIRITS  AND  WITCHCRAFT 


CHAPTER  XVI 

_/ 

SUPERSTITIOUS   ENEMIES 

WE  go  back  to  the  years  just  following  the  loss  of 
Roger.  Massasoit  was  growing  old,  and  no 
man  could  tell  if  the  haughty  Philip  would 
keep  the  promise  of  the  copper  chain.  In  Massachu 
setts  men's  nerves  were  on  edge  with  the  solitude  of  the 
forests,  the  stealthy  comings  and  goings  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  struggle  to  enforce  uniformity  in  religion. 

Those  were  alarming  times  and  the  new  colonies  were 
full  of  superstition.  To  have  told  fairy  stories  by  chim 
ney  corners  would  have  been  deemed  a  sin  then  ;  but 
stories  of  witches,  of  people  who  could  cast  an  "  evil 
eye,"  and  of  bad  folks  who  had  died  without  confess 
ing  their  sins  and  who  could  not  rest  in  their  graves, 
were  everywhere  repeated  in  the  new  cabins  to  the  ter 
ror  of  timid  wives  and  children.  Such  stories  were  al 
most  universally  believed.  A  person  who  did  not  credit 
such  superstitious  tales  was  looked  upon  with  distrust 
and  suspicion,  and,  as  a  rule,  accused  of  infidelity. 
Most  of  these  tales  came  from  Boston  town. 

"It  isn't  humans  that  make  my  heart  flutter  and 
my  heels  go  round  like  a  patridge's  wings  under  the 
covers  while  her  little  ones  hide — no,  it  is  the  spirits 
of  things  that  scare  me  so, ' '  Jenny  used  to  say.  ' '  I 
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could  fight  a  bear,  but  if  I  were  to  see  something  white-a 
in  the  night,  that  would  fetch  me.  If  I  were  to  meet 
a  bad  Indian-a  I  would  say  that  he  had  a  heart ;  there 
is  a  remnant  of  good  in  every  man  ;  and  I  would  go 
to  the  good  spot  in  his  heart  for  protection.  But  these 
haunts  that  fly  about  in  the  air  when  the  cats  run 
home-a,  and  the  clouds  go  scudding  over  the  moon-a  in 
witches'  weather,  there  is  nothing  to  get  at  in  them." 

' '  Joe, ' '  said  Jenny  one  day,  as  she  was  grating 
corn. 

"  What's  on  your  mind  now?  " 

"I'm  going  to  see  the  hermit  again-a.  I'll  make 
him  some  '  no '  cake  and  carry  it  to  him." 

She  now  often  added  "  a  "  to  her  oft-repeated,  "  I'm 
so  glad,"  or  "  I'm  so  sorry." 

There  was  young  milk  weed  in  patches  along  the 
way,  and  tender  yellow  dock,  and  dandelions,  and  the 
little  woman  stopped  here  and  there  and  gathered  these 
tender  shoots  for  "  greens  "  to  give  to  the  hermit. 
' '  The  woods  are  my  flower-gardens, ' '  said  she. 

She  met  some  Indians  by  the  way,  but  as  she  said, 
she  wasn't  afraid  of  "  humans  "  when  she  was  going 
to  find  out  about  the  people  of  the  air. 

She  came  to  the  hermit's  house,  and  found  Mr.  Blax- 
ton  at  home. 

"See  here  what  I've  brought  ye,"  said  Jenny, 
"  greens,  all  tender  as  the  new  morning  ;  and  here  is 
some  '  no '  cake  ;  and  now  I  want  to  tell  you  some 
things.  Joe  isn't  college  larned,  and  I  don't  know  much 
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about  these  things.     In  the  first  place,  how  do  I  know 
who  I  am,  anyhow  ?     Where  did  I  come  from  ?  ' ' 

"The  soul  is  one  with  God,  its  source,"  said  the 
hermit. 

'  "  So  it  is.  I  see  it  now  clear  as  the  sun  through  the 
opening  in  the  trees.  But  how  can  I  sense  that  my 
self,  not  guess  at  it  after  the  way  most  people  do-a?  " 

"Obey  the  laws  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul,  and  the 
light  in  you  will  grow  and  you  shall  see.  '  He  that 
willeth  to  do  his  will  shall  know.'  ' 

"  Well,  I  might  have  known  that.  But  I'm  afraid 
of  death  sometimes,  afraid  of  it  for  me,  afraid  of  it  in 
the  forest  for  Roger,  afraid  of  it  for  Joe." 

"  '  If  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see 
death,'  "  said  the  hermit,  quoting. 

The  little  woman  leaped  up.  "  I  never  read  that 
passage  in  that  way  before-a."  O  Mr.  Blaxton,  I  will 
try  to  keep  the  '  sayings, '  and  I  will  study  the  '  say 
ings  '  as  never  before.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  an 
other  thing  that  I  came  here  to  ask  you  about.  Good 
hermit,  are  there  any  such  things  as  Boston  ghosts-a  ?  ' ' 
She  was  in  a  tremor  of  excitement. 

The  hermit  lifted  his  eyes  and  peered  into  her  white 
face,  "No." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  I  favor  that  view  now  that 
you  say  so,  I  do-a.  Now,  what  makes  men  tell  such 
stories  to  frighten  women  and  children?  " 

"  Ignorance." 

"  And  you  came  out  here  to  study  ?  " 

The  hermit  walked  to  and  fro.     Suddenly  he  took 
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from  his  oval  pouch  a  familiar  circular  glass  with  an 
ivory  handle. 

"  My  good  woman,"  he  said,  "  let  me  illustrate  what 
I  have  said.  If  I  were  to  hold  up  this  glass  and  draw 
fire  from  the  sun,  what  would  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  If  I  did  not  know,  I  would  call  it  witchcraft-a. " 

' '  The  glass  focuses  many  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  that 
causes  them  to  have  intense  heat  and  to  burn,  like  the 
fire  in  the  forge. ' '  He  added  in  a  strong  voice  :  "  So  the 
Infinite  governs  all  things  by  law  ;  know  the  law  and  you 
know  all.  He  who  obeys  law  governs  all  things  that 
the  law  governs.  I  fear  nothing,  life,  death,  spiritual 
powers,  for  I  obey  God's  laws  written  in  my  soul. 
Truth  lies  in  the  intuitions.  '  He  that  is  spiritual  dis- 
cerneth  all  things  and  no  man  judgeth  him.'  '  The 
hermit  bent  upon  the  little  woman  a  serene  and  lumin 
ous  face. 

"  You  look  like  a  good  man,"  said  she. 

"My  good  woman,  listen,"  said  the  hermit;  "all 
strange  things  called  witchcraft  follow  some  unknown 
law.  You  would  call  the  effects  of  the  sun-glass  witch 
craft  if  I  had  told  you  they  were  witchcraft.  The 
poor  Indians  would  hold  them  to  be  so. ' ' 

Then  Jenny  told  him  the  thrilling  episode  of  how 
the  glass  that  Roger  had  used  at  the  Indian  mills  had 
terrified  the  Indians.  They  talked  of  the  terrors  that 
were  filling  the  Bay  Colony,  and  the  hermit  said  to 
Jenny,  as  she  rose  up  to  go  : 

"  Jenny,  there  are  no  witches  or  ghosts  in  Boston 
town  or  anywhere  that  can  ever  harm  a  good  woman 
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like  you.  There  is  no  phantom  ox,  here  or  anywhere  ; 
it  is  all  like  the  sun-glass." 

William  Blaxton,  that  man  who  was  governed  by 
his  moral  will  in  all  things,  sold  his  land  at  Shawmut, 
near  Boston,  for  thirty  pounds,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

If  he  could  have  kept  it  until  now  he  might  have 
received  more,  but  he  left  his  hermitage,  surrounded 
by  a  garden  of  English  roses  and  an  orchard,  to  go 
into  the  wilderness  again.  This  place  of  roses  and 
apple  blooms — now  on  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  run 
ning  from  Spruce  Street  to  the  Charles — became  a  gar 
den  of  orators  and  of  poetic  historians — Phillips,  the 
father  of  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  first  mayor  of  Bos 
ton,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Channing,  Prescott,  Parkman,  Motley,  Copley,  and 
many  minor  lights  of  literature,  came  to  live  there  as 
on  consecrated  ground.  In  his  own  day  there  were 
some  who  cherished  his  views  who  remained  there  after 
he  had  gone. 

There  are  a  few  people  who  stand  proof  against  all 
delusions,  and  who  intuitively  look  for  the  reign  of  law 
in  all  things  physical  and  spiritual.  Such  a  man  was 
Robert  Calef  of  "  Roxbury  fields,"  whose  book  against 
witchcraft  was  publicly  burned  on  Harvard  College 
campus,  and  to  whom  Whittier  gives  a  noble  poem 
under  a  name  of  modern  spelling.  Calef  was  an 
ignored  man  until  his  last  years.  He  boldly  held  his 
conviction  against  the  world  and  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"Truth  will  come  off  Conqueror,"  which  brought  his 
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enemies  to  confusion  and  some  of  them  to  the  confes 
sion  of  their  errors. 

There  were  many  places  in  Boston  in  the  second  gen 
eration  of  the  Puritans  that  were  reputed  to  be 
haunted,  and  the  houses  on  the  Common  Avere  not  ex 
empt  from  uncommon  happenings. 

Bowery  places  were  some  of  these  oak  houses.  They 
were  hung  with  vines  and  English  roses  and  the  old 
Hancock  house  in  another  generation,  continued  these 
castle-like  mantles  of  green. 

Some  of  the  houses  of  Beacon  Street  to-day  are 
made  to  wear  bits  of  colonial  expression,  as  little  dia 
mond  windows  and  English  doors.  But  the  original 
orchards  vanished  after  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
leaving  the  roses,  the  Boston  roses,  on  the  margin  of 
the  Quinobequin,  or  the  river  Charles. 

While  Blaxton's  soul  was  finding  enlargement  in  the 
forests,  a  house  arose  in  his  old  Boston  garden,  of  which 
I  have  a  story  to  tell.  The  house  was  gabled,  and 
overlooked  the  billowy  trees  on  the  Common.  The  Great 
Elm  was  there  then,  and  three  ponds  and  many  pasture 
lanes.,  which  legend  says  gave  direction  to  streets.  A 
"  wishing  stone  "  was  there  ;  according  to  tradition  if 
one  walked  around  it  three  times,  backward,  and  re 
peated  the  Lord's  Prayer  backward  three  times  cor 
rectly,  one  might  have  the  heart  or  the  treasure  for 
which  he  wished.  The  ancient  town  council,  or  folk- 
mote,  or  perhaps  its  representatives,  the  "  selectmen," 
declared  that  the  stone  was  being  used  "  supersti- 
tiously,"  and  ordered  it  to  be  broken  up  and  cast  into 
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the  frog  pond,  so  if  one  now  desires  to  profit  by  the 
enchantment,  one  will  have  to  make  his  midnight  walk 
about  the  elm-bowered  lakelet  with  the  granite  curb 
stones  of  a  later  date. 

This  house  had  an  ell  or  a  "  lean-to  "  and  the  cham 
ber  windows  of  the  ell  looked  over  the  venerable 
orchard  and  garden  of  English  roses,  and  down  upon 
the  still  waters  of  the  Charles.  The  public  garden  was 
a  part  of  the  Charles  River  marshes  then. 

The  house  was  built  for  the  second  generation  of  the 
Puritans,  but  was  rented  by  one  Oliver  Mellowes, 
whose  little  boy  Andley,  about  the  age  of  Jenny's 
Roger,  had  the  gift  of  Calef,  or  clear  vision.  Andley 
was  regarded  a  very  strange  boy  ;  he  loved  to  be  much 
by  himself,  to  live  in  the  world  which  his  imagination 
created  ;  he  made  the  ' '  women  folks  ' '  nervous  by  a 
far  away  "  skyey  "  look  in  his  eyes.  But  he  came  to 
hold  the  same  opinions  as  Calef,  that  everything  in  this 
world,  and  in  all  worlds,  was  governed  by  law,  and 
things  that  seemed  to  be  supernatural  were  yet  caused 
by  laws  unexplained.  So  he,  like  Calef,  set  his  face 
against  the  Puritan  world,  and  this  view  made  the 
world  hard  to  face. 

Houses  had  all  chambers  in  those  days  overlooking 
"lean-tos."  Such  a  chamber  was  assigned  to  the 
clear-sighted  lad.  The  chamber  overlooked  the  famous 
garden  of  roses  and  orchard  of  apple  trees,  and  also 
the  roof  of  the  A\ridow  Stevenson,  of  a  notable  family. 

The  widow  had  a  great  heart.  She  seems  to  have 
sympathized  with  the  persecuted  Quakers,  and  she 
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loved  to  visit  the  rose  gardens  and  orchards  which 
Blaxton  had  left  to  the  busy  peninsula.  She  thought 
often  of  the  hermit  in  his  solitude,  and  the  sight  of  the 
roses  and  apple  blooms  on  the  Charles  was  to  her  a 
haunting  view  of  a  noble  life. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   PHANTOM   OX 


THE  people  used  to  "change  works,"  and  to  sit  up 
late  on  certain  days,  when  their  neighbors  came  to 
help  them.  ' '  Candle  dipping  days  "  were  no  ordi 
nary  occasions,  in  these  times  of  the  "  Commons,"  and 
the  many  cows.  The  people  came  together  to  dip  can 
dles,  and  they  sometimes  here  as  in  the  country  put  a 
quill  of  powder  in  the  wick  of  one  of  the  candles,  on 
which  would  be  three  tallow  legs,  to  burn  on  children's 
night,  which  followed  the  Thanksgiving  festival. 

On  one  of  these  candle-dipping  nights  which  fell  in 
November,  a  thing  happened  which  startled  Mr.  Mel- 
lowes'  household  and  the  good  people  of  the  sparsely 
settled  hill  neighborhood. 

One  night  the  work  people — they  were  all  work  peo 
ple  in  those  days — were  sitting  around  the  open  fire 
before  the  brass  dogs  ;  the  back  log  and  broken  fire 
sticks  were  sending  up  their  last  sparks,  and  the  ' '  folks 
going  to  meeting  "  as  the  live  sparks  in  the  soot  on  the 
back  of  the  fireplace  were  called,  were  hurrying  as  if  for 
a  last  chance  to  get  into  the  church. 

Old  Mr.  Mellowes  had  been  pounding  the  floor  with 
his  cane  and  passing  around  a  silver  snuff  box,  to  a 
nerve-rasping  relation  of  the  fate  of  a  certain  Hugh 
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Peters,  a  regicide,  who  had  been  hanged  and  taken 
down  from  the  gallows  alive,  when  the  stairway  door 
opened  with  a  bang,  and  a  little  maid  with  an  elevated 
bobbing  cap  border  appeared,  dropping  her  candle 
and  crying  with  a  piercing  voice  : 

"  Wot  have  I  seen  ?  My  heart  is  all  melting  away  ! 
S'death  !  "  (sure  as  death.) 

She  sank  down  beside  the  fire  dogs,  a  quivering  heap 
of  interjections,  which  caused  the  cat  to  run  and  the 
dog  to  howl.  A  nervous  atmosphere  filled  the  room. 
Mouths  opened  ;  eyes  enlarged  ;  arms  were  lifted  akimbo. 

"  Be  calm,  Lucinda,"  said  old  Mr.  Mellowes,  "calm 
as  the  deep  sea.  Now,  girl,  be  calm  ;  tish,  tish,  now, 
an'  what  did  you  see?  " 

"  An  ox,  O  Lud,  Lud  !     S'death,  an  ox  !  " 

The  girl  lay  motionless  then,  but  with  open  eyes. 
Mr.  Mellowes  bent  over  her,  and  laid  his  hand  cau 
tiously  upon  her  arm.  The  nervous  condition  of  ' '  los 
ing  one's  strength"  was  not  uncommon  in  the  days 
of  superstition.  She  moved  again,  and  turned  her 
head  this  way  and  that.  The  people  drew  up  their 
chairs  around  her,  in  little  venturesome  jumps.  Mr. 
Mellowes  tried  to  appear  resolute  : 

"  Tish,  tish,  now,  girl,  an  ox  is  nothing  to  see. 
What  color  was  it,  girl?  " 

"  White— oh — it  was  white  !  " 

Here  was  a  thrilling  suggestion  ;  there  were  no  white 
cattle  on  the  Common.  She  seemed  convulsed  as  she 
recalled  the  color  of  the  ox.  Mr.  Mellowes  pushed  up 
his  chin  which  had  fallen  as  if  out  of  socket. 


'  She  sank  down  beside  the  fire-dogs,  a  quivering  heap  of  interjections.' 

Page  150. 
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"  A  white  ox — that  is  rather  curious  !  Come  now. 
Tish,  tish,  girl,  don't  be  excited.  What  was  the  white 
ox  doing,  now,  answer  me  that  ?  ' ' 

"I  am  no  witch,  Master  Mellowes.  He  was — how 
cari  I  tell?— why  did  I  see  it?— oh,  oh  ! " 

' '  Well,  what  was  he  doing,  child  ?  Tell  the  whole 
truth." 

"  He  was  looking  over  into  the  moon." 

The  adverb  and  the  preposition  were  unusual  indeed. 
She  dropped  her  head  on  the  hearthrug  again  as  one 
lifeless.  The  people  jumped  back,  suddenly. 

Imagination  always  follows  suggestion,  and  never  was 
this  truth  more  evident  than  in  old  New  England  days  : 
fancy  creates  many  things  in  a  nervous  atmosphere. 
The  little  maid  added  : 

' '  The  moon  was  going  down  behind  the  orchard 
and  the  ox  was  looking  into  it ;  it  was  so — s'death." 

Old  Mr.  Mellowes  rose  up  and  took  a  candle  from 
the  Bible  stand,  and  said  to  the  petrified  group,  "  Fol 
low  me — I  will  go  and  see."  "  I  "  evidently  did  not 
care  to  investigate  the  matter  alone. 

The  little  maid  with  the  bobbing  nightcap  border 
had  come  down  from  the  ell,  from  a  narrow  chamber 
near  Andley's  room,  which,  like  his,  overlooked  the 
orchard  and  the  Charles. 

The  household  followed  Mr.  Mellowes,  even  the  little 
maid.  No  one  cared  to  be  left  behind.  Andley's 
window  seemed  to  be  open,  for  a  draft  of  air  blew  out 
the  candle.  The  dog  howled,  and  the  people  on  the 
narrow  stairway  begun  to  shiver  from  nervous  chills 
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partly  suggested  by  the  cold  and  partly  by  the  maid's 
story. 

Mr.  Mellowes  went  back  to  light  the  candle  ;  the 
people  followed  closely,  crowding  upon  each  other,  and 
the  little  maid  followed  them  as  for  safety.  He  put 
the  candle  into  a  lantern  with  an  ' '  isinglass ' '  front, 
and  all  moved  up  the  stairs,  clinging  to  each  other  as 
one  body,  the  little  maid  saying,  encouragingly  : 

' '  But  it  was  orful ! ' '  She  added  the  chilling  word 
"s'death,"  which  dismal  sound  she  repeated  in  gasps 
over  and  over. 

Mr.  Mellowes  entered  Andley's  room.  The  queer 
boy  was  sitting  on  his  bed,  looking  out  of  the  open 
window  into  the  moonlight,  which  shimmered  on  the 
waters  under  the  dark  savins  of  the  Charles.  The 
moon  was  going  down  like  a  night  sun. 

The  boy  gave  a  glance  at  his  father. 

" 'Ave  ye  seen  anything  peculiarsome,  Andley?" 
asked  Mr.  Mellowes,  affecting  a  tone  of  unconcern. 

Andley  slapped  both  hands  on  his  knees,  comically, 
and  began  to  smile  increduously. 

"What  makes  you  laugh,  Andley?  The  maid  here, 
she's  seen  sights — an  ox,  in  the  moon."  The  story  had 
begun  to  grow.  "  'Ave  you  seen  anything  peculiar- 
some,  anything  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  ?  " 

"I've  just  seen  something  that  can  be  accounted  for. 
There  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  accounted  for,  father, 
neither  in  this  world  nor  any  other. ' ' 

The  old  man  raised  his  lantern.  The  boy's  hard 
words  gave  him  nerve,  but  he  said  :  "  You  yourself 
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have  a  kind  of  open  vision,  boy,  but  it  is  the  other 
kind." 

The  boy  gazed  at  the  clinging  company.  "It  all 
follows  spiritual  law,  father.  One  day  people  will  see 
without  eyes.  Some  do  now,  but  it  is  all  under 
law." 

The  old  man  turned  his  lantern  on  the  company  with 
lifted  brows:  "Hear  that  boy  talk — and  the  grave's 
opening  for  aught  I  can  say.  He  takes  after  his 
mother  ;  he  don't  take  after  me.  What  did  you  see, 
Andley?" 

' '  A  man  riding  on  a  white  ox  came  to  the  great 
sweeting  tree.  The  man  spoke  to  the  ox,  and  the  ox 
reached  up,  and  there  was  a  shaking  in  the  tree. 
The  ox  ate  apples  ;  cattle  do.  When  they  eat  them 
all  off  of  the  lower  limbs  they  stretch  their  necks.  It 
was  a  queer  sight.  I  tried  to  watch  it  out,  but  a  cloud 
came  scudding  over  the  moon.  After  a  time  the  tree 
ceased  to  shake,  the  cloud  went  away,  and  they  too 
were  gone." 

"  But  the  ox  was  white.  So  the  maid  said.  There 
are  no  white  oxen  about  here.  It  was  a  sign,  Andley. " 

"No,  father,  it  can  be  explained,  everything  can. 
I  shall  know  what  it  all  means  some  day  ;  so  shall  we 
all  come  to  know  all  mysteries." 

"  There  is  no  white  ox  on  the  Common." 

"  But  there  are  white  oxen." 

"Where,  boy?  How  strange  you  do  talk.  You 
are  daft.  Is  your  head  loose  ?  Where  are  these  white 
oxen?" 
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The  little  maid,  standing  behind  the  rest,  gave  a 
gasp,  and  offered  an  easy  solution  to  this  exciting  ques 
tion  :  "In  the  moon." 

The  boy  laughed. 

The  company  saw  nothing  unusual  in  the  moon  or  in 
the  orchard.  The  moon  was  dipping  behind  the  Quin- 
neboin  or  Charles. 

Andley  laughed  immoderately,  and  they  shrank  away 
from  him.  The  old  man's  heart  was  sinking. 

"  The  story  is  something  to  startle  us,"  said  the  lat 
ter,  "  but,  oh,  to  hear  that  boy  laugh  at  such  wonders 
from  another  world,  that  breaks  my  heart.  I  would 
think  the  very  rafters  would  cry  out.  I  wish  that  there 
was  no  other  world  in  this  world." 

' '  There  is  no  other  world,  father  ;  all  the  worlds  are 
one." 

' '  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Do  my  ears  hear  ?  and  from 
my  own  son  too." 

The  old  man  returned  to  the  living  room,  the  people 
crouching  after  him.  He  renewed  the  fire,  and  the 
whole  household  sat  around  it  and  talked  until  the 
fowls  began  to  crow  in  the  apple  trees. 

Then  they  went  out  into  the  orchard  and  searched 
the  ground.  They  found  there  prints  of  cloven  feet  in 
the  mellow  earth  under  the  great  sweeting  tree.  The 
shape  of  the  footprints  offered  new  suggestions.  What 
could  have  haunted  that  great  sweeting  tree  in  the 
night  at  the  early  moonset  ? 

They  spread  the  wonder  of  the  night  through  the 
town  from  house  to  house.  That  was  a  nervous  day  in 
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Boston.  Mr.  Mellowes  locked  Andley  into  his  room 
that  day,  lest  he  should  say  something  that  he  "  hadn't 
ought  to,"  after  the  colonial  expression. 

That  day  another  story,  yet  more  full  of  superstition, 
filled  the  alert  ears  of  the  town.  A  night  watchman, 
whose  business  it  was  to  guard  a  beacon,  had  seen  as 
strange  a  sight  as  the  Mellowes'  little  maid.  At  mid 
night  a  man  on  a  white  ox,  the  latter  led  by  a  tall 
Indian  by  a  ring  in  his  nose,  had  passed  him  on  the 
marshes.  The  Indian  and  ox  were  running,  or,  as  the 
watchman  said,  "flying,"  and  the  man  on  ox-back 
carried  two  baskets  which  were  balanced  on  the  ox's 
neck.  The  watchman  turned  aside  to  call  for  help, 
when  the  flying  phantoms  disappeared. 

The  great  sweeting  seemed  to  have  been  the  place  of 
the  mystery.  The  night  visitor  had  left  the  imprints 
of  his  steed's  hoofs  there.  The  sweeting  was  a  giant 
tree,  and  William  Blaxton,  the  planter  of  it,  had  said 
"  that  there  was  no  tree  like  it  in  all  America." 

1  The  quotation  is  substantially  true. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   TYRANNY    OF    SUPERSTITION 

rilHESE  events,  so  inexplicable,  led  old  Mr.  Mel- 
_1_  lowes  to  fear  for  the  sanity  of  his  son.  The  boy 
was  born  ' '  onery  ' '  he  reasoned,  and  must  be 
guarded  lest  his  tongue  should  betray  him  to  the  mag 
istrates.  He  compelled  him  to  study  in  his  chamber  in 
the  ell,  and  only  allowed  him  to  go  out  when  he  could 
go  with  him.  In  this  way  Andley  began  a  solitary  life 
of  mystery  in  the  ell. 

There  came  at  this  time  an  episode  into  the  colonial 
history  which  Boston  has  not  yet  ceased  to  remember. 
An  old  widow,  very  kindly,  but  very  critical  and  sharp 
in  the  denunciation  of  hypocrisy,  had  seen  two  people 
on  the  street  earnestly  talking  ;  she  could  not  hear 
them,  but  she  told  others  that  they  had  been  talking 
about  her.  How  did  she  know?  The  suspicion  that 
she  had  occult  knowledge  fell  upon  her.  She  came  to 
lose  a  part  of  her  property,  and  she  condemned  the 
debtor  with  resolute  adjectives.  She  was  a  sister  of  the 
colonial  governor,  Bellingham,  and  her  husband  had 
been  one  of  the  governor's  assistants,  or  one  of  the 
council.  Her  name  was  Ann  Hibbins. 

Her  enemies  began  to  accuse  her  of  being  a  witch. 
The  suspicion  grew.  She  was  watched  for  witchcraft, 
after  the  Hopkins  manner,  and,  of  course,  was  found 
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guilty,  as  any  one  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been.  She  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  great 
elm  on  the  Common. 

She  had  three  sons  in  London.  One  of  them  hear 
ing  of  the  terrible  fate  that  threatened  his  old  mother, 
hurried  home  on  shipboard.  He  had  known  the  boy 
Andley  ;  he  found  few  to  pity  him,  "the  witch's  son," 
so  he  hurried  from  his  old  home  one  night  through  the 
streets  and  found  his  way  to  the  chamber  in  the  ell. 
His  name  was  Jonathan. 

It  was  June  19,  1656.  The  orchards  had  bloomed, 
and  their  blossoms  like  June  snows  had  covered  the 
emerald  turf.  The  Boston  English  roses  were  bloom 
ing,  as  they  do  now  in  June  in  the  public  garden. 
The  day  had  arrived  for  the  execution  of  the  poor, 
lone  widow.  Jonathan  left  the  chamber  in  the  ell  that 
morning  to  see  his  gray -haired  mother  led  out  to  her 
execution.  Andley  followed  him,  true  to  his  inward 
convictions.  Wherever  they  went  people  moved  away 
from  them. 

The  magistrates  led  the  old  woman  from  the  jail. 
She  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading  up  to  a 
heavy  bough  on  the  shimmering  tree,  where  the  sum 
mer  birds  were  singing. 

The  people  circled  about  her  with  wondering  eyes. 
Her  son  spoke  to  her,  and  then  Andley  pushed  for 
ward  to  her  and  touched  her  on  her  pinioned  arms. 
She  turned  her  white  face  to  him,  and  her  lip  trembled. 

"Mother  Hibbins,  God  knows  that  you  are  inno 
cent  ;  my  soul  tells  me  that.  My  soul  never  lies  to 
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me.  I  pity  you.  I  would  say  it  though  I  were  to  die 
for  it.  I  pity  you." 

The  old  woman  tried  to  outstretch  her  pinioned  arm 
to  him,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"You  do  pity  me,  don't  you?  God  will  reward 
you  ;  he  will  reveal  to  you  my  innocence.  Be  good 
to  my  son,  he  will  have  no  mother  to  love  him  now. 
God  knows  I  am  as  innocent  of  any  witchcraft  as  you 
are,  or  as  those  who  have  me  in  charge.  It  will  be  re 
vealed  to  you  some  day.  I  must  go  up  now." 

"Up!" 

The  fiery  summer  sun  filled  the  tree,  whose  leaves 
rippled  in  the  wind  from  the  sea.  She  went  up  trem 
bling  ;  the  magistrates  gazed  upon  the  awful  scene 
through  the  blind  eyes  of  conscientious  superstition. 
Andley  dared  not  look  up  ;  he  heard  the  bough  of  the 
tree  shake. 

The  golden  orioles  sang  in  the  boughs  and  the  mother 
bird  nestled  close  to  her  young  in  the  nest  of  the  sun- 
rifted  tree.  The  sheriff  did  his  work.  The  old  woman 
hung  in  the  air,  her  gray  hair  blown  out  from  her  neck 
by  the  wind. 

It  was  all  over  soon.  The  crowd  that  had  come  to 
see  the  old  woman  hanged  began  to  disperse.  Then 
Andley  looked  up.  He  threw  out  his  arms  and  uttered 
a  shriek  that  caused  every  foot  to  stop.  He  staggered 
away,  but  a  generation  passed  before  all  the  people  for 
got  that  cry. 

His  father  beset  Andley  on  his  return  home. 

"  You   have  put  the  family  name  in  peril  to-day. 
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Boy, — my  own  flesh  and  blood, — will  not  the  sight  of 
that  old  woman,  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  best  families, 
warn  you?  " 

' '  The  name  of  Ann  Hibbins,  father,  ought  to  smite 
the  conscience  of  every  magistrate  in  the  colony.  She 
was  no  more  guilty  of  witchcraft  than  you.  I  would 
have  died  to  save  her." 

' '  O  my  boy,  you  wither  my  heart.  The  phantom 
which  you  saw  in  the  orchard,  and  which  was  seen  by 
another  witness,  was  sent  to  you  because  you  are  my 
son,  that  you  might  know  that  spirits  appear  from  the 
invisible  world,  and  that  the  things  that  we  teach  are 
true." 

"But  there  were  no  phantoms  in  the  orchard, 
father." 

"No  phantoms?  Did  not  the  watchman  himself 
see  one?  Answer  me  that." 

' '  There  can  be  nothing  hidden,  father  ;  the  law  of 
manifestation  reveals  all  things  ;  the  day  will  come 
when  something  will  make  clear  to  me  the  secret  of 
what  I  saw  that  night  in  the  sweeting  tree." 

The  old  man  left  his  son  in  the  greatest  distress,  say 
ing,  "  I  would  that  I  had  died  before  you  ever  beheld 
the  light  of  the  world." 

The  words  were  like  a  dagger-stroke  to  the  young 
man's  heart.  He  never  cared  to  go  out  much  after 
that  day  when  Ann  Hibbins  went  "  up."  He  did  not 
wish  to  mingle  much  with  the  world  ;  after  that  day 
most  human  forms  became  shapes  of  horror  to  him, 
slaves  of  inhuman  desires  and  evil  imaginings.  The 
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people  said  that  his  brain  was  "  blasted."  They  pitied 
his  old  father,  but  had  little  pity  for  him. 

So  the  roses  bloomed,  the  orchards  burst  into  fra 
grance,  and  the  bluebirds  and  orioles  came  and  went 
year  by  year.  His  father  died,  leaving  a  daughter  to 
care  for  the  old  house,  and  Audley  kept  his  room  in 
the  ell. 

He  would  sometimes  face  a  magistrate  in  his  chance 
walks  with  the  words  : 

"  I  can  see  the  old  woman  hanging  in  the  air.  God 
pity  you,  for  your  day  will  come.  I  was  not  born  for 
such  a  generation  as  this  ;  some  people  come  into  the 
world  before  their  time.  They  are  lonely." 

Superstitious  people  shunned  him.  Women  hurried 
by  the  house  as  they  saw  his  white  face  at  the  window 
in  the  ell,  above  the  rose  bushes  and  apple  trees. 

He  wished  to  die  ;  but  middle  age  found  him  there  ; 
threescore  years  found  him,  and  threescore  and  ten  ; 
then  came  serene  years  of  solitude,  and  he  was  spoken 
of  tenderly  as  the  "  old  man  in  the  ell,"  whose  "brain 
was  touched  on  Ann  Hibbins'  day." 

He  seldom  attended  the  town  church.  He  some 
times  took  his  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard  and  roAved 
around  to  the  new  church  on  Rumney  Marsh  that  rose 
over  the  glimmering  swale  meadows  of  Chelsea.  Gov 
ernor  Bellingham,  Ann  Hibbins'  brother,  had  left  a 
legacy  to  build  this  church  in  his  will.  The  will  was 
put  aside,  but  the  lonely  church  on  the  still  marshes 
drew  the  recluse  that  mysterious,  soul-interpreting  way. 

One  evening  he  strolled  out  upon  the  Common  from 
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the  merciful  orchard.  He  met  Judge  Sewell,  the  "  up 
right  judge/'  ami  he  ventured  to  bow  to  him.  The 
judge  looked  at  him,  gasping.  The  two  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other  in  the  shadows.  The  moon  was 
coming  up  from  the  sea  and  silvering  the  tops  of  the 
elms.  Judge  Sewell  spoke  first : 

"These  are  dark  days,  and  were  I  you,  my  hidden 
friend,  I  would  not  go  much  abroad.  The  cry  that 
you  sent  up  through  the  people's  ears  at  Ann  Hibbius' 
hour  has  never  been  forgotten,  nor  your  denial  of  what 
the  watchman  saw. ' ' 

"Judge  Sewell,  the  day  of  my  vindication  will 
come." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

' '  The  spirit  of  consciousness  ;  it  has  been  revealed 
to  me." 

"How?" 

' '  As  the  same  truth  was  revealed  to  the  prophet  of 
Uz.  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  that  will  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  white  ox  in  the  orchard,  and  then  I 
will  cry  out  again  with  a  cry  that  shall  rend  the  con 
sciences  of  such  as  caused  an  old,  over-troubled,  inno 
cent  woman  to  be  hanged,  and  I  will  say  Ann  Hibbins 
was  not  a  witch." 

There  was  a  mystery  about  Andley  that  caused 
whispers  in  Boston  town.  He  had  been  seen  to  steal 
off  from  the  river  bank  on  moonlit  nights  in  spring, 
and  his  boat  would  be  absent  and  his  window  in  the  ell 
vacant  for  a  week  at  a  time.  These  absences  occurred 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall. 
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Planter,  and  supposed  to  be  an  Invisible  Planter,  of 
apple  trees. 

In  meadows  near  the  cribs  and  barns  an  apple 
orchard  would  spring  up  in  early  summer  time.  A 
few  seed  might  have  come  by  a  beast  or  bird  sowing 
them  by  chance,  but  these  trees  sprang  up  in  rows, 
a  few  feet  apart,  sometimes  in  the  home  meadow,  or 
kitchen  garden. 

It  was  fabled  that  a  crow  brought  a  kernel  of  corn 
to  the  Indians  from  the  gardens  of  God  in  the  south 
west.  But  no  crows  set  out  apple  orchards  in  rows. 

More  wonderful  yet,  these  apple  orchards  as  a  rule 
sprang  up  on  poor  men's  lands. 

' '  The  apple  planter  travels  in  the  night, ' '  said  Elder 
Myles  to  Warren  North.  ' '  Where  do  you  think  he 
finds  his  seed  ?  ' ' 

' '  I  am  not  a  man  of  superstitions, ' '  said  the  peda 
gogue.  "  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  invisible  agency 
in  the  matter.  I  think  I  can  find  the  apple  planter, 
and  Roger  too,  '  There  is  nothing  covered  but  what 
shall  be  revealed  ;  nothing  hidden  but  what  shall 
be  made  known. '  ' 

Spring  came ;  the  bright  cloud -cleaving  geese 
honked  in  the  purple  sky.  The  robins  tripped  out  of 
the  wood  ;  the  bluebirds  followed  them  with  the  sky  on 
their  wings.  The  streams  flowed  ;  cowslips  bloomed 
beside  them  in  running  water.  One  day  Jenny  went 
out  to  look  around,  now  that  the  air  was  so  balmy  and 
refreshing.  She  went  out  into  an  open  field  near  the 
house. 
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"Joe!" 

He  was  swinging  his  axe. 

"What,  Jenny?" 

"  The  angel  has  been  here — Oh,  Joe  !  " 
-'"What  angel,  Jenny?" 

"  The  angel  of  the  apple  trees.     Here's  one  here." 

She  referred  to  the  seedling  apple  trees. 

"And  here's  one  here." 

She  had  passed  along  two  steps. 

Two  steps  more 

"  Here's  one  here." 

Joe  came  running,  and  walked  beside  her  a  few  feet 
away. 

"  And  here's  one  here,"  said  he. 

He  proceeded  on. 

"  And  here's  one  here." 

"  And  here's  one  here,"  said  they  both. 

"Oh,  Joe!"  said  Jenny,  "I  know  whose  hand 
planted  these  seeds.  Oh,  Joe,  Joe!  how  I  wish  little 
Roger  was  here.  But  somebody  loves  us — somebody." 

"  Is  it  a  mortal,  Jenny  ?  " 

"If  it  was  it  was  the  Lord  in  his  heart  that  made 
him  do  it.  Oh,  this  all  makes  me  so  happy.  You  do 
think  we  will  see  Roger  again,  don't  you,  Joe  ?  " 

"Yes,  Jenny,  I  do.  There's  good  luck  in  apple 
trees." 

The  people  gathered  around  Joe's  house  to  see  the 
wonder. 

"The  Lord  himself  planted  that  orchard,"  said  a 
neighbor. 
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But  Jenny  shook  her  head. 

"  It  was  a  good  heart  and  a  good  hand." 

"  Right  you  are,  Jenny,"  said  Joe. 

Other  apple  seeds  sprouting  in  rows  were  found  on 
the  farms  of  New  Meadow  Neck.  The  wonder  grew. 

One  fall  before  Elder  Myles  died  a  miracle  took  place 
in  the  simple  oak-ribbed  Seekonk  church.  It  filled  the 
forest  homes  with  wonder.  It  befell  Jenny,  who  con 
tinued  to  attend  the  church  as  well  as  her  little  Baptist 
meeting.  The  good  elder  of  Seekonk  had  not  been  led 
to  expect  such  a  manifestation  to  be  made  to  her. 

It  was  on  this  wise:  She  had  taken  cold,  and  not 
withstanding  that  she  had  used  thoroughwort  tea,  but 
ter  and  molasses,  hoarhound  and  fragrant  pennyrial 
(pennyroyal)  tea,  "put  her  feet  into  hot  water,"  and 
had  greased  her  nose,  and  tried  the  new  remedies  like 
smoking  stramonium,  the  cough  lingered.  She  was 
becoming  worried  about  it,  and  one  burning  day  in 
Indian  summer,  when  the  maple  boughs  seemed  hung 
with  banners  of  crimson  and  orange  leaves,  and  grapes 
purpled  the  roadside  rails,  she  put  on  her  "things" 
and  "wrapped  up  warm"  and  went  to  consult  the 
hermit,  who,  as  she  said,  "knew  a  sight"  about  the 
mysteries  of  life. 

She  related  her  case  :  "  Sometimes  my  chest  is  as 
tight  as  a  drum,  and  I  hack,  hack  all  day,  and  when  I 
first  get  up  in  the  morning  it  seems  as  though  I  would 
strangle  and  cough  my  head  off. ' '  It  was  a  very  dis 
tressing  case. 

' '  Do  you  go  to  church  ?  ' '  asked  the  hermit. 
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"Yes,  I  could  not  be  deprived  of  that." 

"  The  church  will  soon  be  very  cold,"  said  the 
hermit.  "It  is  getting  late  in  the  fall,  and  we  will 
have  bound  weather.  You  ought  not  to  sit  in  the 
church  two  hours  without  a  fire.  I  will  give  you  a  foot- 
stove." 

' '  You  will  ?  That  is  right  good-hearted.  But  it 
might  make  the  people  curious  to  see  me  coming  into 
church  with  a  foot-stove.  It  wouldn't  warm  them,  but 
would  make  them  feel  uncomfortable.  We  mustn't 
do  things  that  give  offense  to  others,  you  know." 

' '  You  have  a  camlet  cloak .  Carry  the  foot -stove 
under  your  cloak  and  no  one  need  be  made  envious. 
What  we  do  not  see  or  hear  or  know  does  not  injure 
us." 

' '  That  is  a  wise  saying.  A  foot-stove  would  be  a 
real  comfort  to  me,  and  it  would  pacify  the  mind  of 
Joe  to  know  that  I  had  one." 

Jenny  went  home  with  the  foot-stove,  a  kind  of  tin 
box  in  a  wooden  frame,  perforated,  so  as  to  contain  a 
porringer  of  hard  wood  coals  and  ' '  let  out  the  heat. ' ' 

The  next  Sunday,  Jenny  appeared  at  the  neighboring 
church,  coughing  much  by  the  way.  She  went  in  late 
and  sat  down  between  the  windows  and  spread  her  cam 
let  cloak  like  a  tent  around  her. 

She  began  to  look  very  serene  and  comfortable,  and 
to  nod.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  tithing  man  to  tickle 
the  noses  of  women  that  nodded  with  a  feather,  so  that 

they  would  start,  and  say  "  Wha — a "  and  to  give 

men  who  fell  asleep  in  church  in  haying  time  a  solid 
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whack  on  the  head.  A  remiss  deacon  had  once  fallen 
asleep  in  fishing  time,  and  scandalized  the  steady  peo 
ple  by  exclaiming,  "See  'em  flop!"  The  tithing 
man  saw  Jenny  nod,  but  he  did  not  go  to  her  and 
apply  the  feather,  for  he  tenderly  recalled  her  ' '  fall 
cold." 

The  hour-glass  stood  on  the  pulpit ;  it  had  been 
turned  once,  for  the  sermon  recalled  the  many  wander 
ings  of  the  Hebrews  and  it  was  a  long  one. 

The  sun  was  in  the  zenith,  and  shone  into  the  win 
dow  opposite  Jenny,  when  suddenly  the  good  preacher 
paused  and  stood  with  uplifted  hands,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Jenny.  The  congregation  cast  their  eyes  on 
her,  "  sheep's  eyes  "  at  first,  then  a  stare. 

She  sat  there  as  in  a  trance,  her  camlet  cloak  spread 
about  her.  Over  her  head  was  an  aureole,  a  luminous 
ring.  It  was  like  pearl  at  first,  then  it  changed  to 
silver,  then  the  sun  fell  upon  it  and  it  was  like  gold — 
a  lifted  gold  ring  hanging  over  her  head. 

She  presently  nodded  ;  it  must  have  been  some  nod 
of  entrancement,  thought  the  good  people  ;  she  could 
not  have  fallen  asleep  this  cold  day  amid  the  pictured 
wanderings  of  the  Jews. 

It  hung  there,  the  golden  ring,  in  the  sunbeams  over 
Jenny's  head.  The  tithing  man  stepped  down  the  aisle. 

"Do  not  disturb  her,"  said  the  parson.  "  She  has 
the  open  vision,  and  her  soul  is  made  visible  to  us  all. 
She  has  had  sorrow.  The  angels  of  consolation  are 
here." 

Presently  Jenny  gave  her  head  a  jerk,  opened  her 
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eyes,  and  seemed  very  much  surprised.  "  Who-o-a  !  " 
she  seemed  about  to  say,  "  Where  am  I?  " 

The  sermon  went  on.  The  Jews  wandered  and  wan 
dered  ;  the  sounding-board  echoed  their  wanderings. 

'As  soon  as  the  sermon  was  over  Jenny  hurried  from 
the  church.  She  did  not  wish  to  stop  to  talk  with  the 
people,  and  to  inquire  about  their  colds  and  ' '  stuffed- 
upness  "  with  the  foot-stove  hidden  under  her  cloak. 

"  It  was  an  amazing  powerful  sermon,"  said  she  to 
Joe,  on  returning  home.  ' '  I  lost  myself  once  in  the 
middle  of  it,  like  one  in  the  deep  sea,  and  had  a  dream 
and  nodded,  but  the  tithing  man  did  not  perform  his 
office  ;  if  he  had  used  the  feather  I  wouldn't  have 
jumped,  it  is  that  stuffed -up  I  am.  But  the  warm  foot- 
stove  makes  me  feel  proper  comfortable.  It  contributes 
to  a  heavenly  state  of  mind.  I  had  a  spiritual  uplift 
when  the  Jews  were  going  into  camp." 

That  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  in  the  church  on 
that  fall  day  all  seemed  to  agree.  The  people  told  of 
it  from  house  to  house,  and  on  the  following  Wednes 
day  the  parson  with  his  cane  came  to  call  on  Jenny. 

"  It  was  a  great  uplift,  elder,  that  you  gave  me  on 
Sunday." 

"  So  I  saw,  Jenny." 

"You  did,  how?" 

"A  crown  of  glory  appeared  visibly  and  hung  over 
your  head  ;  all  the  people  saw  it.  The  angels  held  it  ; 
a  miracle  has  been  wrought  in  our  forest  town.  Miracles 
used  to  be  wrought  in  the  deserts  of  old . ' ' 

Jenny  began  to  cough.     She  was  filled  with  surprise 
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and  wonder.  ' '  Did  the  people  see  the  angels  holding 
a  crown  over  my  head,  elder  ?  ' ' 

' '  No  ;  they  were  invisible  angels. ' ' 

"  I  was  uncommonly  comfortable  during  your  ser 
mon  ;  I  thought  it  was  the  foot-stove. ' ' 

"  Have  you  a  foot-stove,  Jenny  ? ' ' 

' '  Yes,  the  hermit  let  me  have  it.  Let  me  get  it  and 
show  you  how  it  works.  I  did  not  tell  the  people  about 
it,  lest  they  should  be  envious  ;  I  wouldn't  do  anything 
to  excite  envy." 

"  Jenny,  you  are  a  saint ;  that  is  why  the  invisible 
angels  hover  about  you  and  lift  a  crown  over  you.  We 
all  saw  it  plain  as  day.  It  was  pearl  and  silver  and 
gold,  and  how  we  gazed  upon  it  when  it  turned  to  gold." 

"  That  happifies  my  soul,"  said  Jenny.  "  I  didn't 
sense  that  the  Lord  thought  so  much  of  me  as  to  send 
down  a  gold  ring  from  the  New  Jerusalem  !  " 

Jenny  was  greatly  agitated.  To  relieve  her  surprise 
she  brought  out  the  foot-stove  and  put  some  coals  into 
the  porringer  and  set  her  feet  upon  it. 

"  It  was  this  way  that  I  sat  in  church,"  she  said. 

"  Like  a  sibyl  on  a  tripod,"  said  the  elder,  who  had 
had  a  classical  education. 

"  Only  I  had  my  camlet  cloak  about  me." 

"  Put  it  on  now,  Jenny.  I  want  to  see  you  again  as 
you  sat  then." 

''You  don't  think  that  they  will  appear  again,  do 
you,  elder  ?  ' ' 

Jenny  put  on  her  cloak  and  sat  down  before  the 
window,  with  her  feet  on  the  comforting  stove. 
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Presently  the  elder  started  up. 

"What  is  it,  elder?" 

' '  They  have  come. ' ' 

"  The  angels,  the  invisible  angels?  " 
'  "The  crown  is  forming ;  it  is  pearl  now." 

"  Oh,  elder  !     These  are  marvelous  times  !  " 

"  Times  of  signs  and  wonders.  It  is  turning  into 
silver  now,  and  points  upward." 

There  was  a  great  stamping  of  feet  at  the  door.  It 
was  Joe.  He  came  in. 

' '  Well,  elder — my  feet  are  numb — proper  glad  to 
see  you  here." 

"  Hush,  Goodman  Barley.     This  is  a  solemn  time." 

"  What — what  is  there  to  be  solemn  about,  elder?  " 

"  Do  you  see  that  crown  of  glory?  " 

"Crown  of  glory — that  isn't  any  crown  of  glory. 
That  is  just  smoke  from  her  foot-stove  coming  up 
through  the  camlet  cloak,  and  out  of  the  back  of  her 
neck.  I've  seen  it  before.  Don't  you  see?  Smoke 
circles  before  it  ascends.  Don't  you  see?  Land  o' 
massy,  you  didn't  think  it  was  a  manifestation,  did 
you,  like  those  they  have  in  Boston  town?" 

The  sun  shone  into  the  room  and  the  curling  smoke 
changed  into  gold. 

"  It  is  smoke,"  said  the  elder. 

"  Then  I  have  not  had  a  vision  ?  "  said  Jenny. 

"  Hypographs  and  thunder,  wife  !  no,  you  haven't 
had  a  vision  ;  what  should  you  have  a  vision  for,  all 
wheezed  up  that  you  are  ?  Elder " 

"What,  goodman?" 
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"  It  is  my  opinion — it  may  be  a  shaky  one — it  is  my 
opinion  that  all  such  things  are  smoke  ;  the  white  ox, 
the  Boston  wonders,  and  all.  Mebbe  I  am  wrong,  but 
there  is  some  cause  for  everything — even  the  mystery 
of  the  white  ox  will  all  come  out  some  day. 

He  stamped  around,  saying,  "Smoke,  smoke,  all 
smoke  !  Get  up  Jenny,  and  put  away  your  foot-stove, 
and  get  dinner  for  the  elder. ' ' 

"Don't  mind  him,  elder,"  said  Jenny  in  a  deep 
humiliation  after  her  elevation.  "  He's  onery. " 

' '  Onery  ?  Smoke  ! ' '  said  Joe,  laughing  as  he  went 
down  the  cellar  stairs. 

The  end  of  this  miracle  was  a  great  disappointment 
in  the  forest  towns. 


BOOK  V 
CANDLES    IN   THE  WILDERNESS 


CHAPTER  XX 

^  _i 

THE   WANDERER 

AMONG  the  religious  methods  of  the  forest  towns 
was  the  custom  of  having  a  place  of  prayer  in 
the  woods,  by  some  mossy  rock  or  running  stream. 
Jenny  had  such  a  place,  where  the  west  winds  haunted  the 
cool  pines  in  summer.  When  Joe  became  bad  she  went 
there  iu  winter.  It  was  like  a  place  of  refuge  to  her. 

One  day,  after  the  snow  had  fallen,  Joe,  as  he  was 
coming  home,  boisterous  and  unsteady,  saw  her  stealing 
away  into  the  woods.  The  children  were  at  school. 

Joe  followed  her,  keeping  himself  out  of  sight  at  a 
distance.  He  saw  her  on  her  knees. 

"'Fore  God,"  he  said  to  himself,  "she  is  praying 
in  the  snow.  What  a  wretch  I  must  be  !  " 

This  custom  of  having  a  place  of  prayer  in  a  grove 
near  the  house  was  quite  common.  It  gave  rise  to  the 
old  hymn,  "  The  Bower  of  Prayer,"  or  at  least  made 
that  hymn  its  expression  when  the  conference  meetings 
and  experience  meetings  followed  the  ' '  lecture  night ' ' 
in  the  evolution  of  the  spiritual  methods  of  the  church. 

BOWER  OF  PRAYER. 

To  leave  my  dear  friends  and  with  neighbors  to  part, 
And  go  from  my  own  home  afflicts  not  my  heart 
Like  the  thought  of  absenting  myself  for  a  day 
From  that  blest  retreat  where  I've  chosen  to  pray. 

175 
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Dear  bower,  where  the  pine  and  the  poplar  o'erspread, 
Had  woven  their  branches  a  roof  o'er  my  head, 
How  oft  have  I  knelt  on  the  evergreens  there, 
And  poured  out  my  soul  to  my  Saviour  in  prayer. 

The  early  shrill  notes  of  some  sweet  Philomel 
That  sung  in  the  bower  I  observed  as  a  bell 
To  call  me  to  duty,  while  birds  in  the  air 
Sang  anthems  of  praise  as  I  went  forth  to  prayer. 

How  sweet  were  the  breezes  perfumed  by  the  pine, 
The  ivy,  the  balsam,  the  wild  eglantine, 
But  sweeter,  oh  sweeter,  superlative,  were 
The  joys  that  I  tasted  in  answer  to  prayer. 

For  Jesus  deigned  often  to  meet 
And  bless  with  his  presence  my  humble  retreat, 
Oft  filled  me  with  rapture  and  blessedness  there, 
Inditing  in  heaven's  own  language  my  prayer. 

Dear  bower,  I  must  leave  you  and  bid  you  adieu, 
And  pay  my  devotions  in  parts  that  are  new, 
Well  knowing  my  Saviour  resides  everywhere, 
And  can  in  all  places  give  answer  to  prayer. 

Joe  had  become  misshapen.  His  drinking  habits 
had  led  to  many  quarrels  with  the  Indians,  and  in  one 
of  these  he  had  received  injuries  which  had  caused 
spinal  troubles.  To  use  the  term  of  the  times,  he  had 
become  "  lop-sided."  He  began  to  use  a  rude  crutch, 
and  he  talked  by  the  wayside  leaning  upon  it.  He 
used  to  argue  in  this  way,  that  what  seems  unreason 
able  in  religion  cannot  be  true,  in  which  he  was  con 
futed  by  the  deacons,  who  showed  him  that  what 
seems  to  be  unreasonable  in  nature  are  the  noblest 
gifts  of  God  to  man.  The  lark's  egg  contains  the  bird, 
the  wing,  the  song,  and  the  joy  of  the  song.  Yet  it 
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would  not  seem  reasonable  to  one  who  never  saw  the 
egg  or  the  bird  that  it  should  be  so. 

He  did  not  straighten  up  after  he  began  to  use  the 
crutch,  but  became  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
it:'  The  pains  in  his  back  at  times  were  terrible, 
keeping  him  awake  during  the  night  and  furnishing 
him  with  an  excuse  for  the  use  of  benumbing  spirits. 

After  he  began  to  argue  against  religion  as  a  cover 
for  his  sins  he  seldom  looked  up  to  the  sun  or  into  any 
one's  face.  Everything  in  nature  as  well  as  in  his 
soul  seemed  to  press  him  downward  and  to  dwarf  him. 
It  was  a  strange  figure  that  this  misshapen  creature 
presented  now — a  chronic  invalid,  with  red  eyes  and 
with  all  the  functions  of  life  in  disorder.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  incurable,  and  in  this  belief  his  limbs 
took  on  the  shape  of  incurable  disease.  He  became 
' '  near-sighted  ' '  and  ' '  hard  of  hearing. ' ' 

Jennie  served  him  like  a  slave.  She  made  him 
ointments  of  "  opodeldoc  "  and  goose  grease,  drinks  of 
juniper  berries,  and  gave  him  pennyroyal  tea  on  his 
going  to  bed,  and  tried  to  purify  his  blood  with  "  win- 
tergreens "  and  the  roots  of  the  sarsaparillas  whose 
green,  fanlike  leaves  covered  the  woods.  She  adminis 
tered  the  yellow  dock  root,  the  wild  cherry  tree  bark 
in  spring  and  the  soothing  black  birch  in  the  fall, 
made  root  beers  to  prevent  the  use  of  stronger  bev 
erages,  consulted  the  Indian  doctors  in  regard  to  his 
case,  and  used  their  strange  remedies.  But  the  unfor 
tunate  man  withered,  and  there  was  no  like  example 
of  physical  wretchedness  in  all  the  colony. 
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His  mind  followed  the  degeneration  of  his  misshapen 
body.  His  anger  at  little  annoyances  grew  and  his 
memory  failed. 

The  forest  schoolmaster  returned  to  Swansea  and 
made  his  home  with  poor  distracted  Jenny.  She 
needed  him. 

One  day,  as  they  were  sitting  in  the  doorway  talk 
ing,  as  often,  of  Roger,  a  strange  form  appeared.  It 
was  a  weary  man,  young,  habited  like  a  gentleman. 
He  came  upon  the  place  suddenly  and  looked  surprised 
on  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  two  people  at  the  door. 

He  entered  the  yard  and  said  :  "  Good  people,  may 
I  crave  your  hospitality?  I  am  a  traveler  and  am 
worn  with  my  journey.  I  have  been  traveling  from 
Boston  town." 

His  coat  had  large  pockets  at  the  side,  with  leather 
lappels,  but  his  waistcoat  was  velvet,  and  there  were 
ruffles  in  his  bosom.  He  looked  like  an  official. 

"  Do  you  find  any  dangers  in  the  forest  ? ' '  asked  the 
schoolmaster. 

"  I  find  more  in  the  town,"  was  the  strange  reply. 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  Jenny. 

"Superstition  is  more  fierce  and  merciless  than  are 
wild  beasts  or  Indians,"  said  he,  sinking  down  on  the 
wild  asters  that  hummed  with  insect  life. 

"  You  mistake,"  said  Jenny  sadly.  "  Let  me  tell 
you  my  story. ' ' 

She  told  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  lost  Roger. 

"You  will  recover  your  son  again,  it  may  be,  and 
so  I  have  the  harder  lot.  The  sun-glass  will  save 
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him.  Men  hunt  me,  or  compel  me  to  live  alone  as  in 
prison  because  I  do  not  believe  in  their  superstitions. 
My  only  relief  is  to  wander  nights  and  to  try  to  do 
good  unseen." 

a  You  wander  nights?"  asked  Jenny.  "As  you 
wander  do  you  ever  meet  a  white  ox  ?  " 

He  started.  "What  made  you  say  that,  good 
woman?  Yes.  I  have  seen  a  strange  white  ox  in 
my  day.  It  was  an  ox  and  not  a  phantom." 

"And  did  you  ever  meet  the  apple  planter  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  planter  of  the  apple  seeds  is  no  phantom. 
He  is  some  one  who  loves  men  and  has  to  do  good 
secretly.  I  know  that  is  so.  There  are  no  ghosts, 
good  woman,  except  the  impressions  made  by  our 
souls  or  upon  them.  A  guilty  conscience  makes  a 
ghost,  but  it  is  but  a  form  of  the  law  of  retribution 
that  is  created  out  of  the  imagination.  We  make  our 
own  ghosts. ' ' 

"  Why  do  the  people  hold  a  gentleman  like  you  in 
disfavor?  "  asked  the  schoolmaster. 

"Why  did  they  hold  Thomas  Jones  in  disfavor?  " 
asked  the  wayfarer. 

"  He  was  persecuted,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

The  reader  may  ask,  Who  was  Thomas  Jones  ? 
Lost  we  should  seem  to  exaggerate  the  condition  of  the 
times  we  will  let  the  "  Memorial  History  of  Boston  " 
answer.  After  relating  how  his  wife  had  been  executed 
as  a  witch  it  says  : 

"  Thomes  Jones,  the  husband  of  the  woman  exe 
cuted,  found,  on  his  release  from  prison,  that  his 
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troubles  had  only  begun.  He  resolved  to  leave  the 
country  and  took  passage  in  the  Boston  ship  Welcome, 
riding  at  anchor  before  Charlestown.  She  had  on 
board  eighty  horses  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  of  ballast.  The  weather  was  calm,  yet  the  ship 
fell  to  rolling,  and  so  deep  it  was  feared  she  would 
founder. 

' '  Great  weight  was  placed  on  one  side  to  trim  her, 
and  she  would  heel  over  on  the  other  side.  The 
county  court  of  Boston  was  then  in  session,  and,  hear 
ing  that  the  husband  of  the  executed  witch  was  on 
board,  between  whom  and  the  captain  a  dispute  had 
arisen  as  to  his  passage  money,  sent  officers  to  arrest 
him,  one  of  them  saying,  '  the  ship  would  stand  still 
as  soon  as  he  was  in  prison. '  No  sooner  was  the  war 
rant  shown  than  the  rolling  of  the  ship  began  to  stop, 
and  after  the  man  was  in  prison  it  moved  no  more." 

Governor  Winthrop  narrates  this  story  in  his  "  Jour 
nal." 

The  sad  story  of  Thomas  Jones  was  a  family  narra 
tive  then. 

After  the  wayfarer  had  rested  he  arose  to  go  away. 
As  he  lingered  in  the  doorway  he  said,  "  Good  woman, 
your  faith  will  find  Roger. ' ' 

"  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  though  I  had  found  him," 
said  Jenny. 

"  Then  why  are  you  restless?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"It  is  restlessness  that  finds,  and  Providence  Avill 
one  day  vindicate  you.  You  are  an  honest  man.  But 
why  do  you  wander  about  ?  ' 
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"  My  feet  must  be  doing  some  one  good.  What 
were  they  made  for? " 

Was  he  the  apple  tree  planter  ? 

What  times  were  these  of  wild  beasts,  hostile  In 
dians,  and  cruel  superstitions  !  Every  night  brought 
its  terrors,  yet  the  colonies  grew. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

"THE  UNPARDONABLE  SIN" 

"  T  AM  going  to  visit  Roger  Williams,"  said  Warren 

J_  North,  the  forest  teacher  to  the  wigwams,  to 
Joseph  Barley. 

"Let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Jenny.  "It  might 
help  me  to  find  Roger. ' ' 

Joe  objected  to  Jenny's  going. 

"But,  Joe,"  said  Jenny,  "I  can't  stay  ;  my  brain 
whirls,  sleep  again  has  deserted  me.  To  travel  in  the 
open  air  does  me  good." 

"No,  no,  Jenny,"  said  Joe.  "  But  if  you  must  go, 
I  will  go  with  you.  I  have  something  on  my  mind." 

' '  Then  let  us  both  go  and  visit  Roger  Williams. 
Roger — how  that  name  draws  me  !  "  said  Jenny. 

The  forest  schoolmaster  set  out  for  Providence,  and 
Joe  and  Jenny  with  him.  Joe  was  strangely  silent  by 
the  way. 

They  found  Roger  Williams  in  a  house  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill.  The  old  street  that  led  to  his  door  is  a  lane 
now,  but  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  exile's  house  was 
surrounded  by  apple  trees,  and  the  place  of  the 
orchard  near  the  railway  station  and  the  white  State 
House  is  still  pointed  out.  Roger  Williams  was 
buried  in  this  orchard,  and  the  roots  of  a  great  tree 
followed  his  bones  and  made  a  living  skeleton  of  his 
182 
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remains.  (This  root  may  be  seen  in  the  Historical 
Museum,  Providence.) 

The  founder  of  Rhode  Island  graciously  welcomed 
the  three,  and  listened  to  their  strange  story  with  a 
hea'rt  full  of  sympathy. 

What  was  Joe's  secret  reason  for  wishing  to  visit 
Roger  Williams?  What  inward  thought  was  pursu 
ing  him  ?  Joe  had  become  so  profane,  and  used  such 
awful  blasphemies  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
or  angered  with  the  Indians,  that  one  of  the  well- 
meaning  deacons  of  John  Myles'  church  had  said  to 
him  in  a  moment  of  righteous  horror  : 

' '  Joe  Barley,  you  have  sinned  away  your  day  of 
grace  ;  you  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin." 

"Unpardonable!"  The  word  struck  Joe's  heart, 
and  caused  it  to  stand  still. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "  my  heavens  are  dead,  and  the 
stars  gone  out.  What  would  life  be  worth  to  one  who 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin?  AVhat  is  the 
unpardonable  sin  ?  " 

"  Rejecting  the  Spirit  of  God,"  said  the  deacon. 

Joe  had  received  this  answer  by  a  wayside  brook 
on  a  summer  day,  under  the  commingling  boughs  of 
the  shimmering  trees.  He  sank  down.  Great  beads 
of  sweat  started  out  on  his  forehead,  and  dropped 
upon  the  light  brook  ferns.  His  eyes  distended. 

"Say,  deacon,  you  don't  think  I  have  done  that 
yd ,  do  you  ?  ' ' 

"No,"  said  the  deacon,  "now  that  I  see  that  you 
are  convicted  of  your  sins  I  do  not ;  but,  Joe  Barley, 
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you  are  walking  on  a  precipice,  and  you  will  go  over 
unless  you  turn." 

Joe  went  home,  and  the  word  ' '  unpardonable  ' '  kept 
him  awake  that  night.  He  was  sober  three  days,  and 
on  one  of  these  he  went  over  to  Elder  Myles'  to  help 
the  minister  hoe  his  garden  that  he  might  ask  him 
what  it  was  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin. 

"It  is  to  quench  the  Spirit,  Joseph,"  said  the  elder. 

Joe  hoed  on  in  silence,  as  one  desperate. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  left  for  me?"  he 
at  last  asked  at  the  end  of  the  row. 

"I  don't  know.  That  question  haunts  me  nights, 
I  pray  for  you,  but  your  obstinacy,  your  temper,  your 
drinking  habits  are  binding  you  hand  and  foot,  and  the 
Scripture  says  that  such  as  you  shall  be  holden  in  the 
cords  of  their  own  sins,  and,  Joseph,  when  a  man  comes 
to  that,  he  is  already  lost ;  he  is  in  the  power  of  the  evil 
one — in  hell.  Oh,  Mr.  Barley,  it  hurts  me  to  say  it." 

Joe  dropped  his  hoe. 

"I'll  go  and  talk  with  Roger  Williams  about  it," 
said  he,  ' '  he  offers  help  to  every  one.  There  is  more 
than  one  Joe  Barley  in  me,  elder.  I  swear,  when  one 
Joe  Barley  is  too  strong  for  me,  but  I  have  another  Joe 
Barley,  the  remnant,  struggling  in  my  soul.  Elder,  I 
sometimes  pray  ;  I  go  out  into  the  woods  and  pray  as 
Jenny  does." 

"  For  what  do  you  pray  ?  " 

' '  For  power  to  rise  out  of  my  evil  passions  and  de 
sires.  Would  I  pray  if  I  were  lost  ?  " 

The  Welsh  elder  stood  silent.     An  Indian's  head 
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appeared  among  the  alder  bushes  by  the  margin  of  the 
pine  covers.  The  jays  gave  notes  of  alarm  and  the 
red-winged  blackbirds  cried  like  children,  for  the  In 
dian  was  near  their  nest.  Joe  turned  toward  the  sounds 
made  by  the  birds,  and  saw  the  Indian. 

"  Blast  him  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  is  he  watch 
ing  us  for  with  an  evil  eye  ?  I'll  burst  his  jaw  !  " 

He  dashed  toward  the  Indian  with  his  hoe  raised 
in  air. 

' '  Joe  Barley  ! ' '  called  the  elder. 

A  fight  between  Joe  and  the  Indian  followed,  after 
which  the  two  went  together  for  fire-water  at  a  wood- 
hidden  cabin. 

The  good  elder  saw  it  all.  How  could  he  answer  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  state  of  a  man  like  that  ? 

After  that  strange  episode,  Joe  had  been  desiring  to 
see  Roger  Williams,  who  wished  "  all  men  to  be  saved 
and  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  So  did 
Elder  Myles  ;  but  Williams  seemed  to  have  a  larger 
hope  for  poor,  weak  human  nature.  Joe  thought  he 
might  show  him  how  to  live  better  among  the  Indians. 

Joe  would  listen  to  Williams  and  hope  that  the  latter 
might  say  something  somehow  that  would  cool  his  brain. 

He  followed  behind  the  rest  on  the  journey  through 
the  woods,  in  silence,  but  said  at  last  : 

' '  Jenny,  I  sometimes  think  that  my  soul  is  lost  and 
that  I  can  feel  the  fire  of  the  lost  world  already  kindled 
in  my  soul.  I  cannot  govern  myself,  but  do  not  tell 
Roger  Williams. ' ' 

They  came  to  Providence.     In  the  evening,  Williams 
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told  them  tales  of  his  life  among  the  Indians  in  a  curi 
ous  way. 

He  would  give  the  forest  schoolmaster  the  name  of 
an  Indian  word  and  then  comment  upon  it.  It  was 
after  this  manner,  and  here  I  shall  use  Roger  Williams' 
own  words  on  another  occasion,  for  we  know  of  no  other 
narrative  that  so  vividly  and  correctly  pictures  the 
times  : 

" Manit,  or  Manitoo,  God,"  he  began.  "He  that 
questions  whether  God  made  the  world,  the  Indians 
will  teach  him.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  re 
ceived  in  my  converse  with  them  many  confirmations  of 
these  two  great  points  (Heb.  11  :  6),  viz  :  (1)  that  is, 
God  ;  (2)  that  he  is  a  re  warder  of  all  them  that  dili 
gently  seek  him. 

' '  I  have  heard  a  poor  Indian  lamenting  the  loss  of  a 
child  at  break  of  day,  call  up  his  wife  and  children  and 
all  about  him  to  lamentation,  and  with  abundance  of 
tears  cry  out :  '  O  God,  thou  hast  taken  away  my  child. 
Thou  art  angry  with  me.  O  turn  thine  anger  from 
me  and  spare  the  rest  of  my  children.'  If  they  receive 
any  good  in  hunting,  fishing,  harvest,  etc.,  they  ac 
knowledge  God  in  it.  Yea,  if  it  be  but  an  ordinary 
accident,  a  fall,  etc.,  they  will  say  that  God  was  angry 
and  did  it.  They  have  a  modest  religious  persuasion 
not  to  disturb  any  man,  either  themselves,  English, 
Dutch,  or  any,  in  their  conscience  and  worship." 

These  are  Roger  Williams'  own  words.  Did  he 
derive  an  influence  that  enabled  him  to  announce  his 
great  principle  from  the  savages  ? 
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He  continued  : 

' '  They,  apprehending  a  vast  difference  of  knowledge 
between  the  English  and  themselves,  are  very  observant 
of  the  English  living.  I  have  heard  them  say  to  an 
Englishman,  who,  being  hindered,  broke  a  promise  to 
them,  '  You  know  God  ;  will  you  lie,  an  Englishman  ? ' 
I  could  have  easily  brought  the  Indians  to  change  their 
religion,  but  that  I  was  persuaded,  and  am,  that  God's 
way  is  first  to  turn  a  soul  from  its  idols,  both  of  heart, 
worship,  and  conversation,  before  it  is  capable  of  wor 
ship  to  the  true  and  living  God,  according  to  1  Thess.  1  : 
9  ;  as  also,  that  the  two  first  principles  and  foundations 
of  true  religion,  or  worship  of  the  true  God  in  Christ, 
are  repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  in  God. ' ' l 

Joe  saw  in  these  discourses  the  heart  of  Roger 
Williams,  that  the  exiled  preacher  believed  that  the 
savage  could  be  saved  if  he  believed  in  God,  and  that 
God  would  enlighten  those  who  seek  him. 

' '  Roger  Williams, ' '  said  he,  ' '  do  you  think  any 
man  is  lost  as  long  as  he  has  a  desire  to  be  saved  ?  " 

"  No,  Joseph  Barley,  no.  '  Let  the  wicked  forsake 
his  way' — that  is  God's  message  to  you,  Joseph  Barley 
— 'and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts.'  The 
heavens  are  speaking,  Joseph  Barley,  and  not  Roger 
Williams  ;  '  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord  and  he 
will ' — will ;  do  you  hear  ?  The  silver  trumpet  of  the 
gospel  is  blowing — '  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and 
to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

1From  Roger  Williams'  "Key  to  the  Indian  Language." 
London. 
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' '  '  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  my  ways  your  ways.  For  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  ' — look  up,  Joseph  Barley — higher,  higher, 
higher.  Do  you  hear  ?  ' ' 

' '  Yes,  yes,  Roger  Williams  ;  the  world  be  praised 
for  a  man  like  you  !  But  I  am  not  worthy  of  it — no, 
I  have  forfeited  all  claim  on  a  God  like  that,  Roger 
Williams.  Joseph  Barley  is  lost ! ' ' 

"Roger  Williams,"  Jenny  said,  "you  believe  in 
Providence  ;  so  do  I.  Mark  my  words  :  Joe  will  be 
converted,  Roger  will  be  found,  and  I  myself  will  light 
in  this  wilderness  a  candle  of  Wales  that  will  never  go 
out." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

ONERY   JOE'S   CONVERSION 

IN  these  forest  towns  where  liberty  was  born  there 
began  an  influence  that  worked  what  have  been 
termed  "  miracles."  It  came  upon  New  England 
in  brief  periods  for  two  centuries,  and  reached  its  great 
est  power  in  the  times  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  White- 
field,  and  just  before  the  war  for  the  Union  in  the  fif 
ties.  It  was  called  a  "  revival  of  religion."  To  these 
"  revivals  of  religion  "  New  England  owes  much  of  her 
great  moral  power  in  the  past.  These  spiritual  move 
ments  had  strange  methods  and  peculiarities,  they  were 
associated  with  many  things  that  were  unexpected  and 
with  some  things  comical,  but  they  worked  miracles  in 
changing  the  heart ;  they  made  men  ;  they  were  power. 
We  say  they  worked  miracles.  How  ?  They  wrought 
spiritual  changes  in  character  that  produced  good  fruit. 
A  man  who  was  a  slave  to  sin  was  suddenly  changed  by 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  came  upon  him  a 
new  consciousness  and  nature.  Yesterday  he  loved  sin, 
to-day  he  hates  it ;  as  the  graft  changes  the  fruit  of  a 
tree,  so  his  life  began  to  produce  the  fruit  of  the  in 
grafted  word.  It  was  a  moral  miracle.  The  "law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus"  delivered  him  from 
the  "law  of  sin  and  death."  No  one  can  estimate 
what  this  nation  owes  the  old  New  England  revival. 

189 
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We  are  to  view  it  upon  the  dialectic  side,  as  our  nar 
rative  invites  us  to  do  ;  but  before  we  illustrate  some  of 
its  phenomenal  experiences,  we  should  give  our  testi 
mony  to  its  power  and  value. 

"  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,"  and  he 
who  is  brought  to  obey  spiritual  law  has  spiritual 
power,  which  is  the  greatest  of  the  powers  of  life. 
Consciousness  is  the  miracle  that  makes  the  physical 
life  a  resurrection,  and  the  spiritual  consciousness  is  a 
power  of  infinite  hope. 

These  miracle-working  revivals  began  in  the  forest 
towns  in  "  protracted  "  or  four-day  meetings,  of  which 
order  of  service  the  June  Quaker  meeting?  in  Newport, 
may  still  remind  us.  The  four-day  meetings  were  se 
rious  affairs.  There  were  no  "donkey  parties"  asso 
ciated  with  them,  no  tea  drinkings,  Jarleyisms,  stere- 
opticons,  or  chalk  talks.  They  dealt  with  truth  as 
lying  in  the  spiritual  intuitions  ;  religion  was  a  thing 
that  could  be  "  experienced."  The  fruits  of  these 
efforts  were  permanently  good. 

According  to  the  forest  teaching,  the  greatest  thing 
that  could  come  into  human  life  was  to  ' '  experience  re 
ligion  "  ;  to  receive  a  single  ray  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
into  one's  own  soul  was  more  than  philosophy,  as  old 
Mother  Barley  had  said,  and  was  the  sum  of  all  Chris 
tian  philosophy,  the  sum  of  life. 

The  "revival  season"  had  a  language  of  its  own  ; 
people  were  "struck  under  conviction,"  they  were 
asked  if  they  had  '  met  with  a  change,"  or,  if  "  under 
conviction,"  if  they  had  "  come  out."  The  beginning 
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of  a  revival  wa»  "  a  Bound  of  a  going  in  the  mulberry 
trees"  ;  Christian  trial  was  "  the  figure  of  the  Fourth 
iu  the  fiery  furnace."  As  the  revival  movement  grew, 
hymns  with  Bitch  spiritual  figures  as  these  entered  into  it : 

^,    _y 

What  iship  i»  this  that  i«  now  sailing  l^jr 

Oh,  LaUe-haJJe-lujab ! 
Or, 

Come,  ye  »inr>er»,  pof^r  and  needy, 
Weak  and  wounded,  uick  and  sore. 

Or  Lelaud'f*  hymn  of  experience,  beginning : 

The  day  ha«  past  and  gone, 
and  continuing : 

Ix/rd,  keep  u»  (safe  thie  night, 

Secure  from  all  our  fear», 
May  angelB  gtiard  us  while  we  Bleep 

Till  morning  light  appears. 

And  if  we  early  rise 

To  view  the  unwearied  gun, 
May  we  set  out  to  win  the  prize 

And  after  glory  run. 

In  the  progress  of  these  revivals  the  people  became 
very  happy.  They  felt  the  power  of  another  life. 
They  used  to  say,  "  Religion  huppifiet  iny  soul."  In 
Whitefield'g  time  they  used  to  eing  : 

My  willing  &oul  would  Btay 

Jn  Buch  a  frame  a*  thin, 
And  »5t  and  eing  herwlf  away 

To  everlauting  bliss. 

The  great  hymn  of  these  soul-illumined  days  ie  OTJP 
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now  almost  forgotten,  but  is  so  full  of  spiritual  images  it 
ought  to  survive.     It  was  called  the  "  Garden  Hymn." 

It  began  • 

The  Lord  into  his  garden  comes, 
The  spices  yield  a  rich  perfume, 
The  lilies  grow  and  thrive. 

It  contained  one  thrilling  stanza  for  those  times  : 

The  worst  of  sinners  here  may  find 
A  Saviour  pitiful  and  kind, 
Who  will  them  all  receive. 

It  ended  in  an  Ambrosian  tone  : 

Come,  brethren,  ye  who  love  the  Lord, 
And  tastes  the  sweetness  of  his  word. 

In  Jesus'  ways  go  on. 
Our  troubles  and  our  trials  here 
Will  only  make  us  richer  there 

When  we  arrive  at  home. 

How  happy  the  people  were  in  these  revival  days ! 
What  were  wealth,  fame,  or  worldly  pleasures  to  being 
able  to  sing : 

How  sweet  to  reflect  on  these  joys  that  await  me 
In  yon  blissful  region,  the  haven  of  rest! 

Jenny  was  always  waiting  for  the  "  moving  of  the 
waters  ' '  of  these  four-day  meetings.  She  hoped  that 
' '  Onery  Joe  ' '  might  become  ' '  converted  ' '  when  the 
angel  "  troubled  the  pool." 

The  elders  from  towns  like  Providence  and  Newport 
used  to  assist  in  these  gatherings  for  inward  develop 
ment,  and  it  was  Jenny's  joy  to  see  them  coming.  She 
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thought  that  they  might  bring  both  new  light  from  the 
word,  and  tidings  of  Roger.  Later  in  the  progress  of 
New  England,  good  people  used  to  have  prophet  cham 
bers  for  the  special  use  of  these  assisting  pastors,  but 
this  was  not  now.  Such  things  came  in  Elder  Luther's 
day  and  in  the  New  Light  stir. 

Jenny  possessed  a  foot-stove,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
not  a  warming-pan.  When  the  "  elders  "  came  to  the 
four-day  meetings  in  winter  and  she  entertained  one  of 
them,  she  used  to  put  a  huge  jug  of  hot  water  into  his 
bed  before  he  retired.  It  might  snow  and  blow  and 
freeze  as  "hard  as  a  sinner's  heart,"  but  it  did  not 
matter  to  the  good  elder  with  the  jug  of  hot  water  in 
his  bed.  The  jug  would  retain  its  heat  until  morning. 

But  one  night  this  jug  of  hot  water  brought  disaster 
to  Jenny. 

It  happened  in  the  "cold  spell"  that  was  remem 
bered  for  a  generation.  A  lusty  preacher  came  to 
"assist"  in  the  goodly  gathering.  She  provided  his 
bed  with  a  water-jug  of  immense  size,  it  was  "all  so 
bitter  freezing  cold."  He  retired,  but  in  the  night  he 
was  heard  screaming  : 

"  I'm  freezing.  I'm  lying  on  a  bed  of  ice  !  Help  ! 
Help  !  Something  has  happened  !  " 

It  had.  The  stopper  had  come  out  of  the  jug  and 
the  water  had  changed  the  feather  bed  into  a  kind  of 
pond  which  was  turning  into  ice  about  the  edges. 

She  was  a  woman  of  disasters.  Once  on  a  Sunday 
morning  when  her  cow  had  strayed  away,  she  returned 
toward  home  late  for  church,  so  she  took  her  milk- 
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pitcher  into  the  gallery  over  the  deacon's  pew.  She 
was  sleeping  after  her  morning's  anxiety  in  finding  the 
straying  cow,  and  she  lost  herself  in  sleep,  when  a  dog 
came  up  the  stairs  and  put  his  head  into  the  neck  of 
the  milk -pitcher  and  could  not  get  it  out  again.  The 
dog  wiggled  the  pitcher  over  the  edge  of  the  gallery, 
and  both  came  crashing  down  into  the  deacons'  pew. 

The  bruised  dog  gave  a  pitiful  cry  and  fled,  and  the 
astonished  deacons  picked  up  the  broken  fragments  of 
the  pitcher.  The  crash  caused  the  minister  to  pause  in 
his  sermon  and  Jenny  to  awake  in  a  state  of  wonder 
and  mystery  that  it  took  long  to  dispel. 

One  winter,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  there  was 
to  be  a  "protracted  meeting"  in  a  new  Baptist- 
Quaker  forest  town.  Several  elders  were  to  be  there  to 
"  assist."  The  people  had  been  praying  that  it  might 
be  one  of  ' '  power, ' '  to  use  their  own  language,  ' '  a 
season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

Jenny  was  still  praying  for  Joe.  People  who  were 
especially  prayed  for  would  sometimes  come  unex 
pectedly  into  these  meetings  and  stand  up  trembling  and 
confess  that  they  had  been  "struck  under  conviction," 
and  such  people,  after  being  brought  ' '  out  into  the 
light,"  usually  "held  out,"  as  permanency  of  change 
was  called.  Herein  were  the  true  New  England  mir 
acles,  a  new  spiritual  consciousness  that  brought  life 
and  light. 

Joe  went  to  church,  but  he  never  went  to  the  "  pro 
tracted  meetings." 

There  came  a  blizzard  with  the  four-day  meetings 
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that  year.  It  was  awful.  "The  heavens  seemed,"  as 
Jenny  said,  "  to  come  down  to  the  earth  and  to  go  into 
a  whirlwind."  She  rather  expected  that  the  "devil 
was  in  it,"  a  not  uncommon  belief  in  those  times.  Joe 
advised  her  not  to  go  out  to  the  meetings. 

"  I  can't  stay,"  said  Jenny.  "  I  have  a  duty  to  do 
and  I  must  do  it.  The  Voice  tells  me  to  go,  and  I 
must  go. ' ' 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  go  to  the  evening  meetings, 
Jenny,  not  while  this  weather  lasts  ;  you  don't  know 
whether  you  are  in  this  world  or  where  you  are  when 
it  blows  like  that."  The  wind  shrieked. 

"  Yes,  I  must  '  put  my  light  into  the  pitcher'  and 
go.  Then  I  will  '  break  the  pitcher  '  and  the  light  will 
shine." 

She  was  speaking  in  scriptural  figures,  as  people 
often  did  in  the  old  revival  days. 

"  You'll  break  your  pitcher  sure  enough  if  you  ven 
ture  out  nights  in  this  weather,  and  I  won't  come  after 
you,  Jenny  ;  no,  I'll  be  onery,  as  you  call  me.  If  the 
snows  drift  I'll  not  venture  out." 

"  You'll  have  to  come  to  the  meeting  some  day,  Joe. 
Wait  till  the  hand  of  the  Lord  gets  a  grip  on  you, 
then  see.  You'll  have  to  come  ;  I  can  feel  it  in  my 
bones. ' ' 

"Sho,  Jenny!" 

Jenny  went  to  the  meeting  that  night. 

She  entered  the  rude  house.  There  were  other 
women  there.  They  had  brought  candles  with  them, 
and  they  hovered  together  around  an  open  fire  in  the 
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chimney.  Each  new  candle  made  the  room  lighter. 
Nearly  all  the  men  of  the  town  were  there,  even  the 
elderly  deacons. 

"It  is  a  powerful  meeting  that  we  will  have  to 
night,"  said  Jenny.  "I  can  feel  it  coming — I  can 
feel  it  in  my  bones — and  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  the 
air  is  out  and  about ;  he  is  always  active  when  something 
is  going  to  happen."  This  allusion  to  one's  "  bones  " 
as  prophetic  suggestions  was  common  at  the  time. 

The  sermon  was  a  strong  one,  about  the  ' '  dry  bones  ' ' 
and  the  "valley  of  decision."  The  elders  preached 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit"  at  such 
times  that  a  man  could  know  the  truth  spiritually,  and 
that  view  admitted  no  refutation. 

After  the  sermon  the  people  told  their  experiences 
and  related  incidents  of  answered  prayer,  and  the 
deacons  prayed.  A  tall  old  lady  snuffed  the  candles, 
which  at  last  burned  low. 

Nine  o'clock  came.  The  storm  was  rising.  The 
wind  howled  without.  Still  the  meeting  went  on. 

Such  a  spiritual  power  seemed  to  fill  the  place  that 
the  leader  dared  not  close  the  service. 

The  lights  grew  dim.  Some  of  them  "spluttered  " 
and  went  out. 

' '  Pray, ' '  said  Jenny,  sinking  upon  her  knees.  ' '  I 
want  you  to  pray  for  Joe  as  never  before.  '  There's  a 
sound  of  a  going  in  the  mulberry  tops. '  ' 

One  by  one  the  short  candles  went  out. 

Ten  o'clock  came.  The  wind  blew  harder.  The 
prayers  were  longer  and  louder. 
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A  spirit  of  heavenly  things  seemed  to  fill  the  place. 
The  people  began  to  say  to  each  other  : 

' '  I  have  received  a  blessing  !  "  a  revival  expression 
that  was  common. 

* '  Let  us  now  engage  in  silent  prayer, ' '  said  Elder 
Myles. 

There  was  a  deep  silence. 

In  the  midst  of  it  the  door  opened.  A  gust  of  snow 
swept  in.  Some  one  was  coming  hurriedly. 

All  looked  toward  the  door.  It  was  Joe.  Was  he 
intoxicated  ?  There  was  a  restlessness  in  the  room. 

"  Hush,"  said  the  elder,  "  it  may  be  that  the  Lord 
has  touched  him." 

Joe  came  into  the  solemn  assembly.  He  trembled, 
then  he  sank  down  on  his  knees  and  gasped,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !  "  The  room  was  almost  dark 
now.  "I'm  a  lost  man,"  said  Joe,  looking  up  to  the 
elder  as  one  sinking  in  the  sea.  "  I  have  sinned  away 
my  day,  and  the  spirit  of  conviction  came  upon  me  an 
hour  ago.  Have  you  been  praying  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  elder,  "  and  for  you."  He  added, 
"  And  for  years,  Joseph  Barley." 

"  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it ;  but  there  is  no  redemption  for 
me,  '  Onery  Joe. '  I  am  sinking.  I  can  feel  myself 
going  down." 

"  Christ  is  your  redemption,"  said  the  elder.  "  Trust 
that  word  and  follow  him  ;  that  is  all." 

He  leaped  up.  "I  see  it,  I  see  it !  There  is  light 
in  my  soul.  He,  he  is  my  Redeemer.  I  can  trust  him. 
I  see  it  all.  Cut  the  ice  on  Saturday,  elder,  and  bap- 
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tize  me  on  Sunday.  Joe  Barley  the  drunkard  is  dead. 
The  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  my  spirit  that  I  am 
born  of  God.  Would  that  my  old  mother  could  see 
this  day,  if  she  is  living.  Forget  what  I  was — re 
ceive ' ' 

Two  candles  yet  burned. 

Joe  stood  up  with  his  hands  behind  him.  He  seemed 
about  to  speak  when  his  face  was  uplifted  as  if  some 
one  had  spoken  to  him,  and  a  look  of  life,  light,  and 
joy  came  into  his  face.  He  turned  toward  Elder  Myles. 

' '  Did  you  hear  a  voice  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  tone  of 
wonder. 

"  No,  Joseph  Barley." 

"  I  did.  I  thought  it  came  from  above.  It  must 
have  come  from  within.  Did  you  hear  anything, 
Jenny?" 

"No,  Joe." 

The  faces  of  all  were  bent  upon  the  face  of  Joseph, 
which  seemed  to  shine  in  the  light  of  the  candle  before 
him. 

"  Joseph  Barley,"  said  Elder  Myles,  "  what  did  the 
voice  say?  " 

He  stood  silent  a  moment  with  a  face  wonderfully 
radiant.  "It  said — didn't  any  of  you  hear  it? — it 
said — oh,  it  was  glorious  !  It  must  be  a  mystery  ! 
Elder,  I  am  not  worthy  to  tell  what  it  said."  He 
seemed  as  one  dazed  by  what  he  felt  and  thought  he 
had  heard. 

One  and  another  of  the  little  company  asked  in  a 
low  voice  :  ' '  What  did  the  voice  say,  Joe  ? ' ' 
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He  stood  silent  again  as  lost  in  wonder.  Then  Elder 
Myles  spoke  : 

"There  are  voices  that  come  from  without  and  from 
within.  Paul  heard  a  voice  on  his  way  to  Damascus 
that  the  people  with  him  did  not  hear.  Luther  thought 
he  heard  a  voice  on  the  Lateran  Stairs — the  Pilate 
stairs  at  Rome.  The  voice  said  to  Luther,  'The  just 
shall  live  by  faith.'  What  did  the  voice  say  to  you, 
Joseph  Barley?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  !  Something  heavenly  was  in  it ; 
why  did  it  come  to  me?  I  am  in  my  senses,  elder." 

' '  It  may  have  come  to  you  on  account  of  the  pray 
ers  of  this  people  who  have  left  all  for  God.  What 
did  the  voice  say  ?  ' ' 

All  faces  bent  forward  to  hear.  "It  said,  elder — 
it  said,  brethren — it  said,  '  /  am  thy  Salvation  !  '  The 
'/'  was  Christ.  Then  my  soul  rose  up  to  God,  and 
the  Spirit  fell  upon  me.  Elder,  think  of  it  !  God's 
Spirit  is  in  my  soul,  the  same  Spirit  that  made  the 
worlds,  the  light  that  kindled  the  sun  !  I  am  his,  and 
he  is  mine  forever  !  I  seem  to  be  full  of  Christ." 

He  sank  down  and  wept  for  joy.  The  last  candle 
but  one  went  out.  Jenny  laid  her  thin  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said  as  always  :  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  " 

Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  "  I  must  preach  it  !  " 

"You  can't,  Joe  !"  said  Jenny,  with  faltering  faith. 

"  I  can,"  said  Joe.  "  I  am  not  my  salvation,  God 
is  my  salvation  ;  the  worlds  are  his,  and  mine,  the  past, 
the  present,  the  future — all — I  am  in  the  kingdom  of 
him  who  has  saved  me — hallelujah  !  " 
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' '  Joseph  Barley, ' '  said  Elder  Myles,  ' '  if  you  will 
follow  the  light  in  your  soul — and  I  can  see  it  in  your 
face — you  may  become  a  stream  of  refreshing  in  these 
growing  towns.  What  many  new  settlers  here  need  is 
not  only  the  Bible  but  the  Bible  and  the  witness  of 
experience.  Carry  your  experience  with  your  Bible  to 
the  people  whose  character  has  made  them  poor.  This 
should  be  your  mission.  Go,  Joseph  Barley,  hold  the 
cross  and  you  will  be  held  by  the  cross.  I  believe  in 
you." 

The  conversion  of  this  wanderer  occurred  a  long 
time  before  the  Methodist  revivals  known  as  the  "  New 
Light  stir,"  nearly  a  century  before.  The  suddenness 
of  this  visible  transformation  from  slavery  to  sin  to  a 
new  nature  filled  the  people  with  a  sympathetic  thrill 
of  joy,  but  some  minds  with  doubt.  Had  an  inward 
voice  really  spoken  to  this  penitent  man  ?  Was  the 
change  a  passing  emotion  ?  Would  it  last  ? 

The  last  candle  burned  low  and  the  meeting  broke 
up.  Joe  and  Jenny  passed  out  of  the  door  into  the 
night,  Jenny  catching  nervously  at  Joe's  arm. 

"You  can  preach,  Joe,"  said  Jenny.  "  The  Lord 
forgive  me  ;  my  faith  wavered.  I  am  glad  that  I  mar 
ried  you,  Joe,  and  that  I  stuck  by  you,  Joe  ;  many  is 
the  evening  that  I  prayed  for  you  in  the  pines  under 
the  moon  and  stars.  And  now  we  own  the  universe, 
Joe,  and  you  have  the  Spirit  in  your  soul  that  made  the 
stars.  You  can  preach.  You  shall  be  a  candle  in  the 
wilderness. ' ' 

' '  Yes,  Jenny  ;  if  there  are  any  people  in  the  colonies 
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that  are  as  gone  and  sinful  as  I  was  I  can  preach  to 
them  ;  I  can  tell  them  my  experience. ' ' 

"  And  I  can  tell  them  how  God  answers  prayers," 
said  Jenny. 

Joe's  conversion  became  the  topic  of  the  town,  and 
then  of  the  colony.  It  was  as  though  a  man  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead. 

"  If  Joe  should  hold  out,"  said  many  who  gathered 
at  the  country  store,  "  it  would  be  a  miracle,  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  healing  of  a  sick  man.  It  would  be  a 
leper  healed  ;  and  that  would  be  next  to  the  raising  of 
the  dead." 

The  good  people  talked  of  the  matter  everywhere. 
All  seemed  to  think  that  Joseph  Barley  had  heard  a 
voice,  but  not  all  believed  that  that  voice  came  from 
the  skies. 

"  We  shall  believe  that  God  was  in  the  voice,"  said 
the  deacons,  ' '  if  Barley  holds  out. ' ' 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE    BAPTISM    IN    THE    FROZEN    RIVER 

A  MIRACLE  !  "  said  many  of  the  good  people  of 
the  forest  town,  when  they  heard  of  Joe's  change 
of  heart,  for  "change  of  heart"  they  rightly 
called  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual  life  in  those  old 
days.     That  Joe,  drunken,  profane,  willful  Joe,  should 
have  one  nature  to-day  and  another  to-morrow  was  in 
deed  a  miraculous  change. 

"Joe  is  not  the  Joe  of  yesterday,"  said  a  good 
deacon  to  Pastor  Myles.  ' '  He  has  a  new  birth  and  a 
new  nature,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  song.  He  fulfills 
the  promise  :  '  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  ! '  ' 

But  people  whispered  to  each  other,  ' '  I  hope  he  will 
hold  out,"  implying  doubt  in  their  good -will,  and  that 
kind  of  doubt  tends  to  dwarf  the  growth  of  the  soul. 
To  believe  in  one  strongly,  is  to  make  the  new  nature 
of  that  one  grow  to  meet  the  expectancy.  Doubt  is  a 
shadow  of  death  ;  its  atmosphere  withers. 

Joe  had  asked  to  be  baptized,  and  had  suggested  an 
immediate  baptism. 

"  It  is  winter  now, ' '  said  prudent  John  Myles. 

"  Then  cut  the  ice,"  said  Joe  ;  "  I  will  do  it  myself. 
The  water  is  warmer  than  the  air,  and  Jenny  will  hold 
my  great  coat  for  me,  and  her  heart  will  be  as  happy 
as  a  spring  bird." 
202 
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The  elder  dared  not  refuse  water,  if  the  heart  of  Joe 
had  indeed  been  changed  as  he  believed  it  had,  so  he 
called  Joe  to  meet  the  prudential  committee  of  the 
church,  which  consisted  of  the  Swansea  deacons. 

'Joe  came  to  meet  the  committee.  Jenny  came  with 
him  holding  him  by  the  hand.  It  was  February, 
a  time  of  thaw.  There  were  cowslips  on  the  river  bank, 
and  a  bluebird  ventured  a  note  or  two  on  the  mellow 
ing  air.  The  days  were  lengthening,  and  it  was  late  on 
a  Wednesday  afternoon  when  Joe  and  Jenny  came  be 
fore  the  committee. 

"Joseph  Barley,"  said  Elder  Myles,  "you  believe 
that  the  Lord  has  wrought  a  great  and  lasting  change 
in  you  ? ' ' 

' '  I  know  he  has. ' ' 

"  What  is  your  evidence  of  it?  " 

"I  love  Christ,  and,"  he  said  planting  his  foot  on 
the  floor,  "  I  hate  sin." 

The  committee  sat  for  a  time  in  silence. 

"  Joe,"  said  a  deacon. 

"Call  me  Mr.  Barley,  the  Joe  that  I  was  is  dead. 
God  has  forgotten  him." 

Elder  Myles  lifted  his  eyebrows  reverently.  ' '  Explain 
to  us  what  you  mean  by  that?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  elder  !  God  is  not  like  you,  even  if  you  are  a 
good  man.  You  are  remembering  my  past  life — your 
question  shows  that  you  are  ;  but  God  says  :  '  Your 
sins  and  your  iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more  ! ' 
That  makes  me  rejoice.  Oh,  what  a  God  he  is  !  Let 
me  sing — right  here  and  shout — sing,  Jenny  !  " 
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Joe  began  to  walk  arouod  the  room  and  clap  his 
hands,  and  the  committee  looked  upon  him  with  wonder. 

The  examination  proceeded. 

"Joseph  Barley,"  said  one  of  the  deacons,  "you 
have  come  to  hate  the  Indian  race,  because  an  Indian 
stole  your  boy.  What  would  you  do  now,  were  a  stolen 
Indian  boy  brought  to  your  own  door  ?  ' ' 

"  I  would  shelter  him,  and  restore  him  to  his  own." 

"  Suppose  it  were  the  boy  of  King  Philip  ?  " 

"  I  would  return  him  to  Philip  and  make  the  king's 
heart  happy." 

"Suppose  it  were  the  boy  of  the  Bark  Eater,  who 
stole  Roger  ? ' ' 

"  I  would  send  him  away  with  food." 

"Joseph  Barley,"  said  the  deacon,  "a  great  change 
has  indeed  been  wrought  in  you.  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
to  admit  you  into  our  fellowship. ' ' 

Joseph  Barley's  face  glowed. 

"The  light  of  a  new  nature  is  in  his  face,"  said 
Elder  Myles.  "I  see  it,  I  can  see  Christ  in  that  look 
of  his.  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned.  Breth 
ren,  we  cannot  refuse  him  baptism." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  all. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Jenny. 

"  When  will  you  be  baptized?  "  asked  Elder  Myles. 

"  Next  Sunday— God  willing. " 

"  But  the  ice  is  thick  on  the  river." 

' '  Not  so  thick  but  that  I  can  cut  a  place  to  be 
buried  in  Christ  in  baptism,  and  leave  all  that  I  once 
was  in  the  past,  forgotten  by  God." 
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So  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  Sunday,  at  noon,  Joe 
should  be  baptized  in  the  frozen  river.  The  news  flew 
through  the  towns.  Even  the  Indians  carried  it.  The 
people  in  all  the  cabins  around  wished  to  come  to  the 
S\vansea  church  to  see  the  baptism. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Barley  and  Jenny  went  out  to  the 
river  near  the  bridge,  and  he  cut  an  opening  in  the  ice 
with  his  axe.  He  piled  up  cake  upon  cake  of  ice  on 
the  ice  floor  of  the  stream,  and  even  stood  in  the  water 
during  part  of  the  work. 

"  The  ice  is  a  foot  thick,"  said  he. 

Sunday  came.  The  night  before  had  been  cold,  but 
the  sun  rose  clear  causing  the  trees  to  glimmer  like 
jewels.  Early  in  the  day  the  people  began  to  assemble 
at  the  log  church.  They  seemed  to  come  from  every 
where,  over  all  the  stubby  road,  and  along  the  old 
Indian  trails.  The  Indians  came  and  their  squaws. 
The  people  of  Rehoboth  came,  and  those  from  Sowams, 
now  Warren.  The  crowd  filled  the  church.  Elder 
Myles  preached  a  powerful  sermon  on  the  engrafted 
word,  the  miracle  of  grace,  which  made  a  new  man, 
and  about  the  spiritual  life  in  moral  recovery. 

"  The  touch  of  God's  Spirit,"  he  said,  "  is  mightier 
than  all  philosophy."  So  Blaxton  had  taught,  and  had 
heard  the  old  buinboat-woman  say. 

He  turned  the  hour  glass  at  last  and  said  :  ' '  Now 
let  us  proceed  to  the  river." 

He  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  took  Joe  by  the 
arm.  They  walked  toward  the  river,  and  Jenny  fol 
lowed  them. 
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The  river  shone  like  crystal  in  the  quickening  force 
of  the  noontime  sun.  There  lay  the  opening  in  the  ice 
which  Joe  had  made  with  his  axe.  When  the  people 
saw  it,  many  of  them  began  to  find  their  eyes  mois 
tening. 

The  Indians  gathered  on  the  ice  around  the  opening 
and  sat  down  on  their  blankets. 

The  elder  and  Mr.  Barley  walked  directly  into  the 
water.  Jenny  followed  them  to  the  water's  edge,  hold 
ing  her  husband's  great  coat,  her  chin  quivering,  and 
her  cheeks  streaming  with  tears  of  joy.  Her  tears 
froze  on  the  great-coat  as  they  fell. 

The  people  filled  the  place  on  the  bank  near  the 
opening,  nearly  an  acre  of  people,  and  began  singing 
some  hymn  like,  "There's  a  sound  of  a  going  in  the 
mulberry  trees." 

Joe  turned  his  face  toward  the  people.  He  waved 
his  hand.  The  acre  of  people  was  silent.  He  spoke  : 

"Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unright 
eous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our 
God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon  !  " 

The  people  were  in  tears. 

Joe  spoke  again. 

"  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts.  Hallelu 
jah  !  Plunge  me  now.  I  cannot  wait  longer.  When 
I  rise  up  it  will  show  that  I  am  a  new  man." 

' '  Joseph  Barley  ...  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ " 

The  elder  slowly  laid  him  beneath  the  water.   As  Mr. 
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Barley  was  lifted  up  some  bits  of  ice  were  gathered 
on  his  face  and  shone  in  his  hair  like  crystal. 

His  face  seemed  as  if  there  was  an  angel  in  it. 

He  could  not  restrain  his  joy.  He  shouted  while  his 
clothes  were  stiffening  upon  him. 

"For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts." 

Jenny  stood  waiting  to  receive  him  and  to  put  over 
him  his  great  fur  coat  He  looked  into  her  face. 

' '  Joe,  this  is  the  hour  that  I  have  waited  for  in 
my  soul. ' ' 

' '  I  have  no  need  of  the  coat,  Jenny.  My  whole 
body  glows  and  my  soul  too,  with  a  holy  fire.  This  is 
the  happy  hour  of  my  life,  and  you  saw  it  all  twenty 
years  ago.  Forgive  all  that  I  was,  ye  good  folks  all." 

He  took  Jenny's  hand  :  "Come  with  me." 

Then  the  elder  said  :  "And  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy 
and  be  led  forth  with  peace."  A  light  cloud  shut  out 
the  sun  ;  it  began  to  snow.  Joe  was  covered  with 
white  ;  as  were  the  people.  It  was  a  kind  of  parable. 

So  they  came  up  from  the  river,  Joe  walking  in  his 
freezing  garments.  On  the  bank  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
then  he  went  home  in  his  frozen  garments  and  fell 
again  on  his  knees. 

"Now  I  am  ready  to  die,"  said  Jenny,  "I  want  to  go 
before  you  do,  Joe,  so  as  to  meet  you  there.  You  know 
what  the  Scripture  says,  '  Make  unto  yourselves  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when  ye  fail 
they  may  receive  you  unto  everlasting  habitations.'  : 
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The  people  began  to  call  Mr.  Barley  "the  Sign" 
and  the  "fir  tree  grew,  and  the  myrtle  tree  bloomed." 
It  was  a  New  England  miracle ;  there  were  thousands 
of  them  then  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  and  elders  of 
the  forest  towns. 

Men  were  changed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet's  vision,  and  the  miracle  of  the  change  re 
mained.  They  lived  as  not  their  own,  and  died  in  the 
faith  amid  the  opening  heavens.  Is  this  power  lost  or 
declining  ?  Will  it  come  back  again  ? 

In  all  New  England  history  there  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  these  changes  in  heart,  thought,  habits, 
and  desires.  It  represents  a  power  that  the  early  church 
had,  and  that  appeared  again  in  the  log  churches  of  the 
forests  of  America  in  its  primitive  simplicity. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

-__  _j 

TRANSFORMATIONS 

JOSEPH  BARLEY'S  new  faith  produced  another 
tJ  transformation  which  astonished  his  neighbors. 
One  morning  after  praying  with  his  family,  his 
soul  was  so  filled  with  joy  that  God  had  become  his  salva 
tion  that  he  went  out  into  his  garden  and  forgot  to  take 
his  crutch. 

Jenny  went  to  the  door. 

' '  Here,  Joe,  you  forgot  something. ' ' 

"What,  Jenny?" 

"  Your  crutch.     You  can't  walk  alone." 

"Heaven  be  praised,"  said  Joe,  "but  I  can  walk 
alone.  I  have  no  '  cricks '  in  my  back  now.  Some 
thing  has  happened,  and  I  can  see  and  hear.  My  faith 
in  God  seems  to  give  new  life  to  my  body.  I  seem  to 
be  making  new  blood  now  without  any  medicine  at  all. 
I  am  a  new  creature  every  way,  like  a  deep  forest  plant 
to  which  the  woodman's  axe  has  let  in  the  sun." 

He  never  used  the  crutch  again,  nor  passed  nights 
of  tormenting  pain.  He  became  a  new  man  physically 
on  receiving  the  new  spiritual  nature. 

"  That  is  a  remarkable  case  of  moral  recovery,"  said 
Elder  Myles  to  his  deacons,  referring  to  Joe.  "  It 
teaches  me  that  the  things  that  are  impossible  with  men 
are  possible  with  God.  One  ray  of  God's  Spirit  may 
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outshine  the  sun.  I  am  a  better  man  for  the  conver 
sion  of  Joseph  Barley.  If  there  are  miracles  in  these 
times,  I  would  say  this  case  is  one.  The  healing  of  his 
soul  has  healed  this  man's  body." 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  healing  of  his  soul  and 
body  began  to  change  Joseph  Barley's  face.  His  facial 
muscles  strengthened  and  gave  his  features  force  ;  his 
w eight  increased,  and  his  wrinkles  disappeared.  The 
lost  smile  of  his  youth  came  back.  Joseph  Barley 
began  to  wear  his  soul  in  his  face,  and  his  face  became 
a  beautiful  one. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Things  about  him  began  to  prosper. 
He  paid  his  debts ;  he  cleared  laud ;  he  built  a  new 
house,  and  surrounded  it  with  orchards,  gardens,  and 
fences.  He  created  a  new  world  for  himself  and  family. 
Everybody  liked  to  do  something  for  him. 

The  Indians  came  to  see  him.  He  welcomed  them 
now.  He  once  met  King  Philip  on  the  glimmering 
waterways  of  Assowamset,  a  region  of  three  hundred 
ponds. 

"  King  Philip  of  the  Wampanoags,"  he  said,  "  thy 
father  was  our  protector.  I  would  die  for  you,  if  it 
would  bring  you  to  Christ.  I  am  full  of  Christ,  and 
true  to  the  prophecy  of  my  own  race  of  Wales,  I  will 
always  be  true  to  thee." 

"  Netop, "  said  Philip,  "  I  do  not  understand." 

"  The  prophet  of  Wales  said  that  Welshmen  should 
live  forever,  because  they  gave  freedom  to  justice.  O 
chief,  if  ever  injustice  fell  to  thee  or  thine,  if  thy  boy 
was  lost,  I  would  seek  to  find  him." 
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Wherever  Joseph  Barley  went  his  soul  like  a  candle 
made  new  light  in  the  darkness.  The  pioneers'  children 
and  dogs  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and  even  the  birds  fled 
to  his  house  for  protection  when  their  nests  were 
disturbed. 

Jenny  was  happy  and  her  children  too.  Now  they 
had  a  good  home  and  a  father  who  was  a  man  respected 
in  the  community.  The  two  girls  were  quite  grown 
now  and  their  youngest  was  a  tall  lad  who  became  com 
panionable  to  Joe  and  a  help  to  him  in  his  work.  It 
was  not  long  before  all  three  were  baptized  and  began 
to  mingle  with  other  young  people  at  the  infrequent 
gatherings  of  the  forest  towns.  If  only  Roger  were 
home  now,  thought  Jenny. 

Joe  "  held  out  "  for  a  year.  Faith  in  him  grew  and 
he  himself  grew  in  moral  worth.  It  was  his  chief  delight 
now  to  go  about  and  relate  his  "experience."  To  do 
this  he  began  to  be  a  cooper,  a  clock -mender,  and  a 
tinker.  He  wandered  into  the  neighboring  towns  cry 
ing  ;  "Any  old  brass  to  mend?"  or,  "Hoop  your 
barrels  ?  "  or  "  Has  your  clock  stopped  ?  " 

He  found  something  to  do  at  almost  every  house,  and 
after  he  had  done  his  work,  he  told  his  ' '  experience. ' ' 

It  became  a  wonder.  Joe  thought  that  he  was  called 
to  preach. 

He  told  Jenny  of  his  "  call." 

"You  can,  Joe,"  said  she,  "but  not  in  a  common 
way.  You  can  become  a  wayside  preacher.  You  can 
mend  things,  and  tell  your  'experience.'  Oh,  what 
would  your  old  mother  say  were  she  living  now?  " 
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One  day  he  came  home  with  a  piece  of  news.  Blax- 
ton  had  sent  it  by  a  messenger  who  met  him.  The  her 
mit  was  married.  He  sent  to  tell  Jenny  that  he  had 
followed  her  words  and  that  at  last  the  Widow  Steven 
son  had  consented. 

When  Jenny  heard  it  she  started  up. 

"Joe?" 

"What,  Jenny?" 

"  I've  got  an  impression." 

"  What  is  it,  Jenny  ?" 

' '  Let  us  run  over  and  tell  the  hermit  all  about  it. ' ' 
She  meant  Joe's  new  life. 

Joe  jumped  three  times.  He  seized  his  hat  and  coat : 
"  Let  us  run,  Jenny." 

"Run,  Joe?" 

"  Yes,  you  said,  '  let  us  run  over  and  see  the  hermit.' 
I  would  like  to  see  him.  The  hermit  has  Christ's  spirit 
in  him.  I  can  see  it  in  his  face." 

They  ran,  or  almost  ran  as  they  soon  started  in  their 
eagerness.  When  they  approached  Study  Hill  a  strange 
scene  met  their  eyes.  The  hill  Avas  smoking.  A  large 
number  of  Indians  were  gathered  there  in  English 
dress,  and  among  them  was  Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Joe. 

"  He  has  killed  the  white  ox,"  said  Eliot. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  "  said  Jenny. 

"And,"  continued  Eliot,  "he  has  invited  my  pray 
ing  Indians  to  the  wedding  feast." 

The  white  ox  was  roasting  on  an  immense  pile  of 
cord-wood  that  covered  a  great  heap  of  stones,  after  the 
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manner  of  the  Rhode  Island  church  clam-bakes  of  a 
later  day. 

The  two  approached  Blaxton,  who  stood  in  the  door. 

"  Right  welcome  you  are,"  said  Blaxton. 
•**'  You  have  killed  the  white  ox  ? "  said  Jenny. 
"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  Folks  have  thought  it  was  a 
ghost,  and  have  been  afraid  they  might  meet  him  in 
the  trails.  Once  I  used  to  carry  a  witchhazel  cane 
with  me  when  alone  on  that  account." 

"  I  have  no  longer  any  need  of  the  white  ox — I'm 
married." 

"  So  you  have  told  me,  but  how  does  that  alter  the 
case  ? ' '  asked  Jenny. 

' '  I  will  tell  you,  Jenny.  It  was  in  this  way.  I 
needed  the  ox  to  travel  to  Boston.  It  was  best  for  one 
of  my  views  to  go  secretly  into  that  colony.  The  story 
of  the  white  ox  will  all  come  out  some  day  ;  do  not 
speak  of  it  now. ' ' 

He  was  about  to  relate  more  of  his  story  when  Joe 
bethought  himself  of  his  mission  and  said  :  ' '  O  Mr. 
Blaxtou,  don't  let  us  talk  about  these  worldly  things  ! 
My  soul  lives  in  another  kingdom  now.  I  have  been 
converted  as  by  lightning  from  the  skies,  and  have  been 
baptized  in  the  ice  that  was  a  foot  thick  around  me. 
Now  I  want  to  preach." 

"But  you  can't." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  can,"  said  Jenny.  "  He  can  go  about 
coopering  and  mending  clocks  and  kettling,  and  cau 
tell  his  experience.  That  will  help  him  to  grow." 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  cried  the  hermit.      "Yes,  Jenny, 
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he  can  do  that,  and,  if  he  lives  true,  he  can  perhaps 
lead  more  people  into  the  light  of  the  truth  than  Elder 
Myles  himself,"  he  added  slowly. 

' '  Mr.  Barley,  you  shall  become  a  messenger  of  the 
Lord  to  this  people.  My  soul  has  been  waiting  for  one 
such  as  you.  Let  me  tell  you  the  plan  that  rises  in 
my  mind.  You  shall  graft  apple  trees,  and  make  all 
New  England  bloom  with  true  blossoms,  then  bear 
good  fruit. ' ' 

"  And  I  will  be  a  Sign,"  said  Joe. 

Eliot  was  there  and  some  Indians.  Joe  went  to 
Eliot.  The  two  sat  down  under  the  great  trees  and 
Joe  related  to  Eliot  his  religious  experience. 

"  I  want  to  preach,"  said  Joe. 

"  You  can,  in  the  way  that  you  are  doing.  Go  on, 
hold  candle-light  meetings.  Such  meetings  may  be 
made  streams  to  feed  rivers.  If  they  multiply  they 
may  prove  to  be  the  hidden  power  in  the  wilderness  on 
which  New  England  will  rise.  They  make  spiritual 
character,  and  character  is  everything. ' ' 

"  Elder  Myles  says  that  it  is  the  Bible  as  witnessed 
by  experience  that  the  people  need.  I  have  this  wit 
ness.  People  will  listen  to  that." 

"Yes,"  said  Eliot.  "Since  the  days  of  St.  Paul 
the  gospel  has  been  proclaimed  with  the  greatest  power 
by  redeemed  men." 

"  No,  by  reformed  men." 

"No,  by  transformed  men,  like  Bunyan,  whose 
book  preaches. "  He  referred  to  "  Grace  Abounding. " 
"  The  new  world  has  need  of  such  as  you,  Mr.  Barley, 
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whose  experience  becomes  the  living  word.  You  can 
hold  conference  meetings." 

Joe's  heart  glowed. 

"And  I  can  go  with  him,"  said  Jenny.  "lean 
sing  and  light  the  candles." 

The  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer  !  They  laid 
the  foundations  of  New  England,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas  more  than  any  other  influence.  They  fur 
nished  the  suggestions  to  the  folkmote  of  the  Atlantic 
colonies  and  the  "pattern  in  the  mount"  from  which 
rose  the  great  structure  of  liberty.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  had  its 
beginning  in  such  a  meeting,  held  under  a  haystack. 

The'  conference  and  prayer  meeting  of  the  two  cen 
turies  was  a  school  of  God.  It  represented  unity  for  a 
purpose.  What  was  that  purpose?  To  use  the  lan 
guage  of  the  times,  it  was  "  to  get  a  blessing,"  and  by 
a  "blessing"  was  meant  the  consciousness  of  God." 
' '  Spiritual  altitude  is  spiritual  unity  ' '  said  Doctor 
Faunce  at  one  of  the  great  meetings  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  Boston  in  1901.  All 
philosophy  is  in  the  Pauline  declaration,  "He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  and  no  man  judgeth  him." 

The  people  who  attended  these  meetings,  whether  in 
the  churches  or  "around  at  the  houses,"  lived  under 
careful  moral  restraint,  that  their  conduct  might  not 
bring  reproach  upon  their  professions  at  these  meetings, 
where  their  souls  sought  the  light  of  God.  The  sons 
of  the  wall  building  exhorters  became  strong  men,  like 
those  who  were  nurtured  in  the  Scottish  conventicles. 
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Can  the  power  of  these  meetings  of  common  faith  be 
brought  back  again  ?  Can  the  ' '  signs  ' '  promised  to 
those  who  believe  be  made  a  verity  ?  Yes.  The 
Christian  Endeavor,  the  Baptist  Union,  the  Epworth 
League,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
like  orders,  could  do  this  work  and  have  this  power, 
for  which  they  already  have  the  organization.  They 
have  simply  to  place  their  emphasis  on  what  is  spiritual 
and  make  the  conscious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  fulfills  the  promises  of  the  Bible  their  guiding 
light.  If  a  church,  an  Association  of  any  kind,  be 
spiritual,  it  will  take  care  of  all  charities  as  an  out 
growth  of  its  own  nature  ;  but  benevolent  organizations 
will  sometimes  be  led  to  moral  and  social  pauperism 
unless  the  life-giving  spiritual  motive  be  in  them.  It 
is  running  water  that  makes  the  banks  of  the  river 
grow  green,  and  it  is  the  spiritual  stream  that  makes 
"glad  the  city  of  God." 

It  was  in  these  meetings  that  woman  as  an  evan 
gelistic  witness  appeared,  and  in  this  influence,  which 
gave  the  platform  to  women  in  the  end,  the  Quakers  led. 

But  these  Baptist  meetings  became  the  education  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  Elder  John  Leland  gave 
suggestions  to  the  young  democratic  enthusiast  of  Vir 
ginia,  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  entered  into  the  Decla 
ration  of  Independence.  Free-thinker  that  he  was, 
young  Jefferson  used  to  go  to  hear  Leland  preach,  and 
the  sound  of  the  free  gospel  delighted  him,  much  as  did 
the  poems  of  Ossian.  Leland  carried  to  Jefferson  a 
one  thousand  four  hundred  pound  cheese  from  Che- 
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shire  after  the  latter  was  first  inaugurated,  and  he 
preached  the  gospel  all  the  way  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  Washington  as  he  drove  his  oxen  with  the 

mammoth  cheese.     Well  might  such  a  man  write, 
_  i 

And  if  we  early  rise 

To  view  the  unwearied  sun, 
May  we  set  out  to  win  the  prize 
And  after  glory  ru.n. 

The  rude  hymuology  of  the  early  meetings  grew  in 
strength,  like  the  Scottish  conventicles.  In  Leland's 
day  and  Whitefield's  times  the  witnesses  sang, 

A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 

A  God  to  glorify, 
and 

Love  divine  all  love  excelling, 

Joy  of  heaven  to  earth  come  down, 
and 

Thus  far  the  Lord  has  led  me  on, 

Tims  far  his  power  prolongs  my  days, 
And  every  evening  shall  make  known 
Some  fresh  memorial  of  his  grace. 

Ambrosian  tones  were  these  and  worthy  of  strong 
souls.  As  the  days  of  Jefferson  politically  were  the 
ideal  times  of  the  republic,  so  the  century  of  the  con 
ference  meetings  of  the  witnesses  was  spiritually  the 
summer  prime  of  the  free  church  of  America,  which 
followed  the  suggestions  of  the  Providence  Plantations 
and  the  Welsh  and  English  Baptist  churches  on  the 
Mount  Hope  Lands.  These  suggestions  were  older 
than  Leland's  in  Virginia.  The  church  of  John 
Myles  gave  a  pattern  on  the  mount  for  Samuel  Adams 
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to  follow  in  the  coming  generation,  such  as  Leland  gave 
to  the  young  patriot  Jefferson,  whose  legislation  made 
the  Baptist  churches  of  Virginia  free. 

The  social  meeting  governed  or  gave  direction  to  the 
moral  life  and  led  to  spiritual  growth.  The  "breth 
ren  "or  "  witnesses  "  gathered  around  the  bedsides  of 
the  dying.  It  was  the  unseen  source  of  New  Eng 
land's  power. 

Jenny  lighted  her  first  candle  far  down  on  New 
Meadow  Neck,  where  now  is  Hampden  Meadows 
(Warren,  K.  I.).  That  candle  became  the  Warren 
Association,  and  nurtured  Brown  University  after 
many  years. 


BOOK  VI 
AMONG  THE   INDIANS 


CHAPTER  XXV 
,  .1 

THE   ARREST   OF  WAMSUTTA 

MASSASOIT   was   dead,    buried    perhaps    at    Mt. 
Hope,  or  at  Quinnebaug,  and  the  copper  chain 
had  gone  into  his  grave.     His  two  sons  became 
sachems  over  the  Wampanoags  and  were  named  by  the 
English  Alexander  and  Philip. 

King  Philip  had  come  to  visit  Blaxton.  Great  fires 
roared  on  the  hearths  ;  walnut  wood  was  burned,  and 
dried  sweet  fern.  He  passed  restless  about  the  room  ; 
his  tall  plume  waved  about  in  the  air  clouded  with  pine 
smoke.  By  his  side  was  a  most  beautiful  Indian  woman, 
the  princess  Wootonekanuski,  the  wife  of  Philip,  and 
the  sister  of  the  wife  of  Alexander,  Wetamoo. 

The  young  princess  held  by  the  hand  a  little  boy. 
She  was  plumed,  and  her  neck  glittered  with  pearl 
shells  and  wampum.  She  wore  colored  bands  on  her 
arms,  and  her  garment  was  fringed  with  shredded  bark 
and  sea  beads.  Her  features  were  perfect ;  her  thin  lips 
were  like  sculpture,  and  her  eyes  were  dark  and  lus 
trous.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  Philip  loved  her. 
He  showed  it  in  every  look  that  he  gave  her,  in  every 
movement  by  which  he  kept  her  at  his  side. 

Philip  and  his  beautiful  wife  and  their  little  boy 
stood  at  one  side  of  the  great  fireplace,  and  a  pine  knot 
flashed  its  light  on  their  faces. 

221 
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Roger  Williams  was  there  with  a  little  boy  named 
Abiel.  Little  Metacomet  suddenly  put  out  his  hand  as 
Abiel  was  passing  him.  Abiel  seized  it  and  the  light 
of  the  pine  knot  fell  upon  the  clasped  hands. 

Roger  Williams  saw  the  handclasp.  It  went  to  his 
heart.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  took  that  of  Philip. 
The  five  stood  there  in  the  wavering  light,  with  Blax- 
ton  behind  them  by  the  fire,  surveying  the  group. 

Philip  lowered  his  eyes  upon  the  hands  of  the  two 
children,  which  were  still  clasped,  and  the  little  fingers, 
white  and  red,  suggested  the  two  races. 

In  the  stillness  Abiel  said  to  little  Metacomet :  ' '  Let 
us  be  friends. ' ' 

Little  Metacomet  did  riot  comprehend,  but  Williams 
made  the  words  plain  to  the  boy. 

Philip  lifted  his  eyes  :  "  Whatever  happens,  O  Wil 
liams,  I  will  be  true  to  you  and  to  that  little  boy." 

Williams  interpreted  him.  He  continued:  "Men 
of  the  Brother  King  over  the  sea,  the  son  of  Massasoit 
must  be  true  to  his  own  people.  These  lands,  these 
waterfalls,  these  rivers  are  ours,  and  ours  they  must 
forever  remain,  or  we  must  die.  My  boy's  future  is  as 
dear  to  me  as  that  boy's  future  is  to  his  own  mother. 
My  wife  is  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  your  wives  are 
dear  to  yours.  I  am  your  friend,  and  so  will  ever  re 
main  ;  but  there  are  hawks  in  the  sky,  black  wings  mul 
tiply,  and  the  stars  grow  less,  as  your  claims  spread. 
The  heart  of  Philip  must  be  true  to  his  own.  Wil 
liams,"  he  continued,  "  who  was  Philip  of  Macedon  ? 
The  governor  of  Plymouth  gave  me  that  name." 
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' '  He  was  a  king,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  conquered  the  world." 

Philip's  eyes  fell  on  his  son.  "  Am  I  the  father  of 
an  Alexander  the  Great?  "  said  he,  "  will  my  boy  con 
quer  the  world?  Tell  me  more." 

"  The  world  rose  against  him,  the  great  Alexander's 
father." 

' '  It  rises  against  me,  I  can  hear  the  sea  coming 
in." 

' '  Alexander  rose  against  the  world  and  towered  over 
all  his  enemies,  and  ruled  the  nations  with  a  strong 
hand." 

"I  am  rightly  named,  then.  If  ever  your  people 
wrong  my  people,  I  will  be  a  Philip  like  the  Philip  of 
the  far-off  lands  of  the  old  world,  and  my  little  boy 
shall  be — who  did  you  say  ?  ' ' 

"Alexander." 

"My  son  shall  be  Alexander." 

The  eyes  of  the  princess  blazed .  The  two  boys  un 
clasped  their  two  hands,  red  and  white,  and  went  to 
play  together  in  the  firelight. 

' '  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  not  of  war, ' '  said  Roger 
Williams.  "  It  is  my  mission  to  help  all  people  fulfill 
their  good  intuitions.  Massasoit  was  a  man  of  peace  ; 
may  his  intuitions  be  fulfilled  as  long  as  the  west  winds 
shall  blow  and  the  forests  shall  wave  and  bloom." 

The  next  morning  an  event  occurred  which  was  de 
cisive  in  American  history. 

Pometacom  arose  from  a  temporary  lodge  that  had 
been  made  for  him  under  some  ancient  oaks  and  came 
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out  into  the  open  air.  His  wife  and  son  followed  him. 
He  went  to  a  high  rock  near,  and  stopped  to  listen. 
He  had  heard  a  strange  signal  in  the  air  amid  the  bird 
songs. 

A  plumed  head  appeared,  and  a  supple  form  broke 
through  some  alder  down  by  a  falling  brook.  A  run 
ner  was  seeking  the  prince.  The  messenger's  face  was 
full  of  agony  and  excitement.  He  threw  his  words 
upon  the  air  :  "They  have  taken  Wamsutta  !  " 

' '  What  does  the  air  say  ?  ' ' 

"They  have  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  court  at 
Plymouth." 

"  They— who  are  they  ?  " 

"The  white  people.  They  sent  for  him  ;  he  would 
not  go  ;  then  they  seized  him." 

"  Ye  lightnings  !  Then  he  is  no  longer  king.  Why 
should  a  king  obey  their  orders?  If  they  can  order 
him  they  rule  the  land.  Why  did  they  seize  upon 
him?" 

"They  said  that  he  had  become  their  enemy,  and 
called  him  into  their  court  like  a  criminal  " 

"Wamsutta?" 

"Yes,  Wamsutta." 

"And  they  seized  him.  Then  the  power  is  departed 
from  the  Indian  race." 

Later  the  alders  by  the  brook  stirred  again.  Another 
runner  appeared.  "  Hail,  king  of  the  Wampanoags  ! ' ' 
he  exclaimed.  "  Wamsutta  is  gone  to  his  fathers.  The 
English  ordered  him  into  their  court  like  a  subject,  and 
it  broke  his  heart  ! ' ' 
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Philip  leaned  back  against  the  rock,  lifted  his  face 
toward  the  sun,  and  cried,  "  Sharagar-a-a-ar  !  " 

The  sound  pierced  the  air.  The  woods  seemed  to 
stand  still.  The  people  in  the  house  came  running  out. 

"  What  is  it,  Pometacom  ?  "  asked  the  hermit. 

"  Your  people  have  ordered  our  Indian  king  ;  they 
have  laid  hands  on  a  son  of  kings  and  of  Massasoit,  my 
father.  They  have  killed  my  brother,  flesh  of  my  flesh. 
If  your  people  can  order  a  king  to  do  their  bidding, 
what  to  me  is  my  country  ?  It  is  gone  with  the  wind. 
Sharagar  ! "  his  voice  rose  again.  "  Wamsutta  !  Wam- 
sutta  ! "  he  called.  ' '  Where  art  thou  now  ?  No  voice 
of  the  sou  of  Massasoit  will  ever  come  back  to  Pometa 
com.  He  is  gone  with  the  wind." 

Little  Pometacom,  or  Metacomet,  approached  him, 
and  dropped  down  on  the  moss  before  him.  Philip 
glanced  at  him.  "Will  they  order  thee,  one  day?" 
he  said.  "  No,  never.  I  will  defend  my  own.  Wam 
sutta  !  My  brother,  Wamsutta  !  The  morning  echoes 
not  the  name.  He  is  gone  with  the  wind." 

He  looked  upon  his  beautiful  wife  who  stood  near 
him  with  her  face  full  of  alarm.  "The  dead  chiefs 
summon  me,"  he  said.  "I  must  defend  my  own.  I 
go,  I  go." 

He  bent  his  flashing  eye  upon  the  white  faces.  "My 
father  protected  you,"  he  said,  "when  he  could  have 
crushed  you  like  a  fledgling  brood  in  a  nest  in  the  air, 
and  your  people  order  his  son  into  their  courts  as 
though  his  kingdom  were  your  own.  I  will  appeal  to 
my  brother  king  over  the  sea.  Only  kings  may  order 
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kings,  and  even  your  king  shall  not  order  me.  I  must 
and  will  be  free  ;  my  people  must  and  shall  be  free. 
Wamsutta,  Wamsutta,  I  would  have  died  for  thee  ! ' ' 

He  turned  toward  the  forest.  The  people  saw  that 
the  purpose  of  revenge  was  in  his  eye.  He  strode  away 
slowly  and  disappeared  by  the  brook,  his  wife  and  lit 
tle  son  following  him. 

The  red-winged  blackbirds  flew  up  before  him.  The 
people  watched  him  in  the  movements  of  the  bushes. 
Then  the  bushes  did  not  move,  but  there  came  back 
a  call  : 

"Wamsutta!" 

They  listened.  Another  cry  came  back  from  some 
far  hemlocks  : 

' '  Sharagar-a-a-ar  ! ' ' 

The  son  of  Massasoit  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  treason.  Then  he  was  no  longer  king  ;  he  was  a 
subject.  He  did  not  command  the  colony  of  Plymouth. 
The  colony  commanded  him.  Had  he  summoned  the 
governor  of  Plymouth  into  one  of  his  councils,  he  would 
not  have  been  heeded.  That  was  a  momentous  event 
indeed.  He  had  been  thrown  into  a  fever  by  the  arrest 
and  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Taunton. 

The  people  walked  about  in  silence.  What  now 
would  be  the  secret  feeling  of  the  hearts  of  the  Indians 
loyal  to  their  king  toward  them  ? 

The  company  parted  with  troubled  hearts,  except 
Roger  Williams,  who  walked  silently  away  by  himself  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  He  feared  nothing  ;  his  soul  lived 
in  the  atmosphere  above  the  clouds  that  darken  the 
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world.  He  might,  perhaps,  on  that  night  have  lain 
down  beside  Philip,  and  slept  on  the  anguished  king's 
own  blanket  under  the  moon  and  stars.  He  was  joined 
by  the  hermit.  They  talked  long  together  of  the  thrill 
ing  events  of  the  times,  then  turned  to  more  enduring 
themes. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

FOUND 

rp HOUGH  Jenny  passed  many  years  of  sorrow  for 
J_      Roger,  yet  her  heart  was  full  of  hope,  and  she 
wore  a  cheerful  face.     Her  faith  that  she  would 
find  her  boy  did  not  fail. 

One  day  as  she  returned  from  one  of  her  lonely 
wanderings  to  the  rocks  where  Roger  had  played  quoits 
with  the  Bark  Eater,  she  stopped  suddenly  on  the 
verge  of  the  wood  near  the  house. 

A  young  Indian  stood  in  the  door.  He  was  dressed 
in  English  clothes  and  was  tall  and  handsome.  He 
might  have  been  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

She  saw  also  the  feet  of  a  visitor  through  the  door 
of  the  living  room  ;  some  one  was  in  the  house. 

She  approached  the  house  cautiously. 

The  young  Indian  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  asked 
in  pure  English  :  "  Are  you  Mrs.  Barley?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Jenny,  "and  who  are  you,  stranger? 
Have  you  come  to  bring  me  news  from  Roger  ? ' ' 

' '  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  know  anything  about 
my  father.  Mr.  Myles  is  in  the  house." 

' '  Elder  Myles  ?  ' '  asked  Jenny. 

"Yes,   he  is  tired;  he  is  resting.       I  was   carried 
away  by  the  sailors  some  years  ago  to  England.     I  have 
returned." 
228 
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"  You  are  the  Bark  Eater's  son  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  ! 
You  are  welcome.  Now  I  will  find  Roger." 

"  I  will  help  you  find  him." 

"  The  God  of  the  woods  be  praised  ;  I  am  so  glad  ! 
I  know  that  you  will  help  me  find  him.  We  will 
search  together  and  in  good  earnest,  now  that  you  have 
come.  You  will  look  for  your  father  and  I  will  look 
for  Roger.  I  believe  they  are  together.  Where  do 
you  think  your  father  is?  " 

"  He  used  to  make  journeys  in  calm  weather  to  an 
unseen  island,  where  the  tides  run  hard.  He  may  be 
there." 

"  Did  you  ever  go  with  him?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  been  there  many  times.  I  have  paddled 
the  canoe  with  him." 

' '  Could  you  find  your  way  there  now  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  in  a  good  canoe." 

"  Then  we'll  go.     Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  " 

A  sturdy  form  now  stood  in  the  door.  It  was  Elder 
Myles. 

' '  Excuse  me  for  not  coming  out,  but  it  was  a  hard  jour 
ney  we  have  been  making,  and  I  have  been  resting  in  thy 
quiet  room.  Did  I  say  a  hard  journey  ?  It  is  a  hard 
heart  that  would  not  make  such  a  journey  for  a  mother, 
a  mother  who  had  lost  her  boy.  I  have  found  the 
Indian  boy  for  you  by  my  letters.  He  has  been 
returned  by  the  ship  owners,  and  I  did  not  allow  a  day 
to  pass  before  going  to  bring  him  here.  His  name  is 
Sequn,  the  Spring,  and  I  have  prayed  that  he  might 
prove  a  spring  of  happiness  to  you.  I  am  sure  that 
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you  may  trust  the  honor  of  Sequn.  His  heart  will  seek 
his  father,  by  the  instinct  that  is  unfailing,  and  I  be 
lieve  that  he  will  find  Roger  with  his  father.  May  God 
bless  both?" 

' '  I  am  so  glad  ! ' '  said  Jenny. 

Elder  Myles  sat  down  again.  Jenny  made  cakes  of 
Indian  meal,  and  coffee  of  burnt  walnut  shells.  There 
was  roast  game  in  the  closet,  and  presently  they  sat 
down  to  a  good  meal. 

"My  husband  will  return  from  the  wood  soon," 
said  Jenny. 

But  Elder  Myles  did  not  wait  for  Woodman  Joe's 
return.  He  went  away  after  his  meal  and  after  making 
a  prayer,  leaving  young  Sequn  at  the  place. 

Jenny's  heart  beat  fast.  She  took  the  welcome  young 
Indian  by  the  hand,  and  they  went  out  to  meet  Joe,  she 
blowing  a  conch  shell  to  hurry  her  husband's  feet  along 
the  far  ways  of  the  wood.  She  saw  Joe  coming  at  last, 
almost  running,  with  his  axe  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  the  heavens  have  bent  down — I've  found 
Roger  !" 

"Where,  where,  Jenny?  "  cried  Joe. 

"Here,  Joe." 

"But  that  isn't  Roger — he's  an  Indian.  You've 
gone  daft,  Jenny." 

"  But  he  will  find  Roger  ;  it's  all  the  same.  This  is 
Sequn,  the  lost  Indian  boy. 

' '  You  don't  tell  !    Come  back  ?  ' ' 

"Come  back  ;  and  who  do  you  think  has  been  to  our 
house?" 
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"The  deacon?" 

"No." 

"John  Quitumug?" 

"No." 
,    "Then  I  can't  guess." 

"  Elder  Myles,  Joe." 

"Did  he  bring  the  boy ?" 

"Yes,  Joe." 

' '  The  Lord  take  that  man  and  make  a  nation  of  him. " 

"He  will,  Joe." 

"  Sequn,  I'm  glad  you've  come,"  said  Joe.  "  Now, 
you  must  find  your  father,  and  help  us  to  find  Roger. 
Are  you  glad  to  be  here  again  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  glad  I  am.  I  will  be  more  so  when  I 
find  my  father,  and  find  him  I  will.  I  shall  find  Roger 
with  him.  Father  might  carry  Roger  away  in  order  to 
find  me,  but  father  would  never  injure  Roger.  He 
would  think  of  me  and  he  would  not  injure  him.  I 
am  sure  I  can  find  them  both." 

"Oh,  what  a  happy  day  that  will  be  !  "  said  Jenny. 
"I  am  so  glad?" 

They  hurried  back  to  the  house,  and  in  the  evening 
Sequn  told  them  the  story  of  his  capture,  and  of  his 
voyage  to  England  and  back.  It  was  Elder  Myles'  and 
Roger  Williams'  letters  that  had  caused  the  ship  com 
pany  to  return  him. 

Then  John  Quitumug  came  to  the  door.  He  was  an 
old  Indian  now,  whose  history  will  seem  to  the  reader 
very  strange  before  we  end  our  story.  He  lived  on  the 
Dudley  Hills,  near  Webster,  Mass.,  where  an  old  In- 
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dian  graveyard  may  still  be  seen  in  the  woods,  and 
where  the  Conant  family,  who  have  a  beautiful  estate 
near  the  school  which  they  have  patronized,  have  erected 
a  rustic  house  near  an  ideal  rivulet,  and  called  it  "  Quit- 
urn  ug's  Rest." 

Quitumng  had  known  the  Bark  Eater. 

"Gone  to  the  green  garden  of  the  sea,"  he  said, 
"  where  the  tides  run  fast  and  leap  and  foam,  and  the 
birds  are  blown  about  in  the  air.  Heap  fish  there." 

"  O  Joe,"  said  Jenny  in  the  morning,  "I  must  go." 

"Where,  Jenny?" 

"  To  Roger.     Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I  cannot  stay." 

Spring  came  with  the  cloud -cleaving  geese  in  the 
blue  sky,  the  blackbirds  with  red  wings,  and  the  flam 
ing  orioles. 

She  and  Sequn  went  out  into  the  forests.  The  leaves 
on  the  oaks  were  as  large  as  a  "little  mouse's  ears." 
So  it  was  planting  time. 

They  wandered  far  to  the  Kickemuit,  to  Abraham's 
Rock,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  rested.  They  crossed 
the  river  where  it  is  narrow,  near  the  Northmen's  Rock, 
at  Dighton,  and  rested  again.  They  traveled  along  the 
bright,  sunny  shores  of  Pocasset^now  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
— and  rested.  Then  they  came  to  the  green  island  of 
Aquidneck,  that  years  afterward  Bishop  Berkeley  made 
immortal  by  his  poetic  prophecy  :  "  Westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

They  went  the  length  of  the  island,  past  Newport, 
and  found  an  Indian  boatman,  and  asked  him  to  take 
them  to  the  unseen  island,  the  far  garden  of  the  sea. 
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"That  could  not  be,"  said  the  boatman.  "  The  sea 
is  angry  there. ' ' 

"I  want  to  find  my  boy." 

' '  But  the  sea  is  a  shark  there. ' ' 

"  But  I  want  to  see  my  boy,  my  boy  !  " 

"  But  the  sea  is  a  wolf  there — he  shows  his  teeth." 

"  But  my  boy,  my  boy,   my  boy  !  "  said  Jenny. 

"And  I  must  find  my  father,"  said  Sequn. 

They  went  to  a  long  canoe,  and  the  boatman  pushed 
out  on  the  waters. 

"I  must  paddle  hard,"  said  the  Indian,  "  while  the 
sky  is  clear." 

He  paddled  as  if  for  life.  Sequn  paddled  too.  The 
green  "shore  faded  and  became  lost  to  view.  Hours 
passed  ;  there  was  no  land  in  sight.  But  a  fair  land 
soon  began  to  appear.  Jenny  saw  it,  and  exclaimed  : 

' '  My  boy,  my  boy  ! ' ' 

They  came  in  full  view  of  the  far  ' '  sea  garden  ' '  at  last. 

On  the  shore  were  Indian  fishermen.  These  came 
out  in  their  boats  on  the  calm  water  to  meet  the  long 
canoe.  There  was  a  tall  Indian  in  one  of  the  boats. 
He  started  up,  rocking  the  boat  and  peered  through 
the  air.  He  saw  something  strange — the  strange  some 
thing  went  to  his  heart.  He  leaped  into  the  water  and 
swam  to  the  shore. 

Jenny  believed  him  to  be  the  Bark  Eater.  She 
called  after  him  as  he  swam  : 

' '  Roger,  where  is  Roger  ?  ' ' 

He  dove  under  the  water  as  the  words  reached  his 
ear,  and  swam  under  the  water.  He  came  up  again. 
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' '  Is  Roger  alive  ?  ' '  shouted  Jenny. 

He  rose  up  in  the  water,  and  ' '  trod  the  water, ' '  as 
the  motion  is  called. 

"  Alive  !  "  he  shouted. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  "  said  Jenny. 

The  Indian  ran  up  the  shore.  He  disappeared,  but 
as  the  long  boat  touched  the  shingle  he  came  running 
down  the  hill.  With  him  was  a  white  young  man  in 
fisher's  dress.  Sequn  sprang  out  and  was  seized  by  the 
tall  Indian. 

Jenny  leaped  to  the  shore. 

"Roger!" 

In  a  moment  she  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the 
young  white  man,  and  then  sank  to  the  ground  as  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE   TORCH    DANCE 

A  SUDDEN  storm  arose  and  Jenny  and  Roger  were 
prisoners  on  the  far  island,  Block  Island,  the 
garden  of  the  sea. 

Days  passed  before  a  calm  came  over  the  sea. 

At  last  the  long  boat  could  go  back  to  Pocasset,  the 
residence  of  Queen  Wetamoe. 

Jenny  and  Roger  now  set  out  for  Swansea  to  rejoice 
the  heart  of  Joe,  who  had  lived  a  disturbed  life  since 
Jenny  had  gone  before  him. 

They  were  landed  on  the  nearest  shore  of  the  Pocas 
set.  They  traveled  rapidly  toward  the  place  where 
Fall  River  now  stands  and  soon  were  at  home  again. 

Great  was  their  joy  at  having  Roger  again,  and  all 
Swansea  rejoiced  with  them. 

Roger  was  now  a  grave  man,  with  many  of  the 
manners  of  the  Indians,  but  the  home  ways  of  his 
boyhood  were  dear  to  him  and  soon  he  fitted  into 
the  home  again  and  became  Jenny's  chief  stay,  for  she 
was  no  longer  young. 

Joe  had  begun  his  mission.  It  was  simply  to  read 
the  Bible  in  new  homes  and  to  relate  his  experience  as 
a  witness  to  the  truth.  Every  cabin  that  he  visited 
changed  for  the  better.  People,  many  of  whom  poor 
characters  had  made  poor,  heard  him  and  desired  to 
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share  his  experience,  and  wherever  he  went  apple  trees 
sprang  up,  and  in  a  few  years  were  grafted  for  fine 
fruit.  They  were  his  "sign." 

There  was  an  old  custom  of  consulting  the  Bible  in 
cases  of  doubt,  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  using 
the  book  superstitiously.  A  devout  person  would  open 
the  Bible  "  at  random  "  and  place  his  finger  on  an  un 
known  passage  and  believe  that  he  would  be  thus  di 
rected  to  some  expression  of  God's  will  as  to  what  he 
should  do.  In  times  of  trouble  direction  was  sought 
from  the  Bible  by  worthy  people  in  this  way. 

One  day,  Joseph  Barley,  seeking  divine  guidance, 
opened  the  Bible  in  this  manner.  He  put  his  finger 
upon  the  passage,  "  Owe  no  man  anything." 

He  was  in  debt.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  directed 
to  the  passage  by  the  finger  of  Providence. 

"Jenny,"  he  called. 

Jenny  came. 

"And  for  what  did  you  call,  Joe  ?  " 

"  I  shall  exhort  no  more  until  my  debts  are  paid, 
See  what  text  I  have  laid  my  finger  upon — '  Owe  no 
man  anything.'  Jenny,"  he  continued,  "lean  pay 
my  debts  in  a  year.  Then  my  soul  will  be  free.  I 
can  build  '  face  walls.'  " 

He  ceased  to  exhort  until  he  should  be  free  from 
debt  and  he  built  face  walls. 

One  day  one  of  the  Swansea  deacons  met  him. 

"Joseph,"  said  the  latter,  "what  are  you  doing 
now?  I  have  not  heard  your  voice  in  the  meetings 
for  a  long  time." 
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"  I  am  at  college,"  said  Joseph. 

"  What  are  you  studying?  " 

"  Wall  building  for  the  honor  of  my  soul." 

On  a  certain  day,  Roger,  who  had  been  out  in  the 
woods,  came  home  with  a  direful  message.  The  forest 
schoolmaster  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  King  Philip, 
who  was  thought  to  be  bent  on  war. 

Jenny  said  :  ' '  Let  us  go  and  beg  King  Philip  to 
free  him." 

They  started  out  into  the  woods. 

It  was  a  fierce  July  day.  The  forests  were  now 
in  leaf  and  very  green  ;  the  birds  were  in  the  full 
ness  of  song,  and  the  osprey  wheeled  in  the  air  over 
the  great  oaks  that  held  their  nests  of  sticks  above 
the  bay. 

Pocasset  was  the  wooded  dominion  of  Queen  Weta- 
moe,  the  squaw  widow  of  the  late  King  Alexander, 
or  Wamsutta. 

The  Indian  queen  often  looked  out  on  the  open  bay. 
How  beautiful  was  the  vision  from  the  sloping  banks 
on  this  spring  day  !  Mt.  Hope  lay  across  the  water,  its 
conical  head  bare  in  the  sun.  The  great  oaks  there 
glimmered  over  the  ancient  Indian  graves.  Here  and 
there  a  smoke  wreath  curled  up  among  the  great  temples 
of  oak,  just  beyond  the  yellow  margins  of  the  river  weeds. 

There  was  to  be  a  council  that  night  on  the  grounds 
of  King  Philip,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The 
queen  was  to  go  to  it  in  state,  attended  by  her  warriors 
in  bark  canoes. 

The  sun  declined,  his  beams  throwing  crimson  tints 
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on  Mt.  Hope,  the  great  oak  forest,  and  the  bay.  As 
darkness  spread  its  wings  like  shadows  over  the  land 
the  moon  rose  like  a  night  sun,  a  disk  of  silver  over 
the  far  resinous  woods.  Night  herons  wandered  along 
the  shores  and  the  night  hawks  filled  the  air  with  their 
solitary  voices. 

A  column  of  fire  rose  from  Mt.  Hope,  on  the  oppo 
site  side  of  the  bay  which  the  queen  prepared  to  cross. 
She  wore  jewels  of  seashells,  pearl-like  ornaments  on 
her  neck  and  arms.  Her  robe  was  of  down  and  her 
plumes  were  of  wings  of  the  purple  jays  and  the  sea 
eagle.  She  entered  a  light  bark  canoe  and  was  pad 
dled  away  out  into  the  moonlit  bosom  of  the  bay. 

The  column  of  fire  still  rolled  up  from  the  opposite 
shore,  whose  marshes  were  filled  with  fireflies.  Some 
twenty  canoes  followed  her  royal  boat. 

Roger  and  Jenny  saw  the  fire  and  watched  the 
queen's  coming.  Roger  met  an  Indian  he  had  known 
and  he  took  them  to  a  place  where  they  could  watch 
what  was  done,  unknown  to  Philip. 

As  the  queen  touched  the  shores  of  Mt.  Hope,  King 
Philip  came  down  from  his  royal  lodge,  under  the  high 
cliff  where  flowed  a  living  fountain,  to  meet  the  queen. 

' '  I  have  a  prisoner, ' '  he  said  to  her.  ' '  We  will 
have  a  war  dance  around  him,  and  to-morrow,  as  lives 
the  sun,  he  shall  die." 

"  Who  is  your  captive?  "  asked  the  queen. 

"  The  forest  schoolmaster,  so  the  English  call  him. 
I  hate  such  as  he.  The  traitor  Sassamon  was  a  school 
master.  He  learned  the  English  words  ;  he  talked  out 
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of  the  Englishman's  book  and  he  betrayed  me  ;  he 
went  to  Plymouth  and  revealed  to  the  Englishmen  my 
council  talks  with  my  warriors.  I  hate  a  traitor's 
heart." 

,  The  braves  of  the  queen  and  of  King  Philip  min 
gled,  forming  a  dusky  crowd.  The  moon  rose  high. 
There  was  a  beating  of  war  drums  and  a  blowing  of 
conch  shells  when  the  two  tribes  gathered  at  the  foun 
tain  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  cliff. 

King  Philip  ascended  a  level  platform  of  rock  and 
stood  above  the  plumed  heads  of  his  warriors,  and  the 
queen  took  her  place  beside  him. 

The  king  was  tall  and  stately.  His  head  was 
plumed  ;  his  face  was  painted  ;  necklaces  of  claws  rose 
and  fell  with  his  breathing.  He  was  girdled  with  a 
light  tunic  of  firs  and  shells. 

"  Ye  braves  of  Pokonoket,  ye  brother  warriors  of 
Pocasset,  the  hours  of  fate  are  upon  us  ;  listen  to  my 
words. 

"  I  once  had  a  friend  whom  I  held  dear  as  a  brother. 
He  dwelt  near  Shawmut,  and  he  learned  English 
words  and  he  talked  out  of  the  Englishman's  book  and 
began  to  go  about  teaching  the  Englishman's  God. 
But  I  did  not  cast  him  off.  He  asked  me  to  adjure 
the  God  of  my  fathers.  I  rejected  his  words,  but  I 
held  my  protecting  arm  over  him.  The  English  called 
him  a  schoolmaster — the  Indian  schoolmaster.  He 
professed  to  be  true  to  me  and  his  race.  I  made  him 
my  voice — my  voice  to  the  English.  He  could  tell  me 
what  the  English  said,  so  he  became  my  voice.  You 
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remember  the  council  fires  under  the  moon  and  stars.  I 
told  you  that  the  hawk  was  for  the  sky  and  the  prey, 
and  that  we  must  strike  down  the  enemy  who  is  push 
ing  us  into  the  swamps  for  a  shelter.  I  cried,  '  There 
must  be  war.  The  blood  of  the  oppressors  of  our  race 
must  redden  the  white  ashes  of  his  homes.'  That 
friend  was  Sassamon.  He  went  to  the  English  with  the 
words  I  gave  to  the  air.  I  sent  out  avengers  to  find 
the  traitor  and  to  kill  him.  They  found  him  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  pond  ;  they  slew  him  and  hid  his 
body  under  the  ice. 

"  Spring  turned  the  ice  to  water  again,  and  the  body 
of  the  traitor  to  his  race,  rolled  on  the  shore.  The 
Englishman  found  it.  They  seized  his  slayers  for  obey 
ing  me,  me  the  rightful  monarch  of  the  lands  of  my 
fathers  from  sea  to  sea. 

' '  Listen,  O  ye  sons  of  the  forests.  Sassamon  was 
traitor  still,  though  he  was  dead.  The  Englishmen 
say  that  a  dead  man  will  bleed,  if  he  is  touched  by  his 
slayer.  They  brought  the  slayers  to  Sassamon  ;  they 
made  them  touch  his  dead  body,  and  the  traitor  bled. 
Then  the  English  hanged  my  warriors  for  doing  as  I 
commanded  them  to  do,  and  as  I  had  the  right  to  com 
mand  to  be  done  with  traitors. 

* '  We  have  captured  an  enemy  of  our  race  ;  he  is 
teaching  the  Indians  to  speak  English  like  Sassamon, 
to  become  traitors  to  the  lords  of  the  forests.  What 
shall  be  done  with  this  man  ?  ' ' 

There  was  a  silence  ;  then  a  rolling  of  drums,  and 
then  a  great  cry  arose. 
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"  He  shall  die  !" 

"  Shall  I  give  him  to  the  flames?  Shall  I  call  the 
torch  dance  ?  " 

"Give  him  to  the  flames  !  " 
'  "Then  hand  me  my  torch." 

There  was  a  great  cry,  voices  wild  as  the  hawk's  ; 
then  a  queen  stepped  before  Philip,  and  lifted  her  hand. 
She  was  Awashonks. 

"  Stay  !  I  know  the  man.  He  has  periled  his  own 
life  for  an  Indian's  life  ;  he  fed  the  sick  Indians  in  the 
yellow  days  of  the  plague.  Give  him  not  to  the  fire. ' ' 

She  stood  there  proud  and  haughty,  yet  with  a  feel 
ing  of  mercy  trembling  in  her  breast. 

"Awashonks,  thou  hast  the  heart  of  the  deer.  Thou 
forgavest  the  Englishman  for  bringing  down  to  death 
Wetamoe's  husband  and  my  brother.  They  arrested 
him,  Awashonks.  Remember  you  that?  The  Eng 
lishmen  arrested  an  Indian  king,  my  brother,  of  the 
blood  of  Massasoit  and  an  hundred  forest  kings.  The 
sun  went  into  darkness ;  the  stars  turned  pale  and 
hid,  Awashonks.  O  Awashonks,  can  you  forget  that 
day?  The  white  robbers  of  all  that  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  chieftains  of  old  arrested  a  king,  and  that 
king  was  my  brother  ;  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  ! 
What  would  an  Englishman  himself  have  done  in  a 
case  like  that  ?  Answer  me,  ye  stars,  answer  me  !  " 

Then  Queen  Wetamoe  spake. 

"This  schoolmaster  told  me  that  he  was  sorry  for 
what  his  countrymen  did.  He  loved  Wamsutta.  So 
give  him  to  the  arrow  and  not  to  the  flame." 

Q 
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"  It  shall  be  as  you  say  since  you  have  joined  your 
forces  with  mine.  But  light  your  torches  and  dance 
around  him  till  the  moou  falls  into  the  sea.  To-mor 
row  he  shall  die  by  the  arrow  at  the  tree,  an  honorable 
death,  since  he  himself  has  carried  mercy  in  his  heart." 

The  warriors  were  painted  and  plumed,  and  some  of 
them  had  torches  which  they  could  invert.  On  the 
ridge  of  the  mount  was  a  pile  of  driftwood  which  would 
cast  strange  colored  reflections  over  the  scene,  yellow, 
red,  and  blue. 

The  queen  came  glittering  in  pearl-like  ornaments 
from  the  heart  of  shells.  She  bore  an  inverted  torch 
that  smoked  when  lowered,  and  blazed  when  turned 
upward  and  whirled  in  the  air.  Philip  was  painted  and 
plumed  and  ornamented  with  wampum  and  sash  of 
feathers. 

There  was  a  roll  of  drums,  and  the  dance  began. 
Round  and  round  in  the  darkness  whirled  crouching 
forms,  as  hiding.  Suddenly  the  torches  leaped  up  and 
flared,  and  then  the  whirling  dancers  appeared  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  the  groups  of  Indians  on  the  rocks. 
Then  the  torches  fell,  and  the  drums  rolled,  and  the 
dance  went  on. 

At  regular  intervals  the  drums  rolled  and  wooden 
instruments  rattled  and  conch -shells  were  blown. 

Suddenly  the  driftwood  began  to  blaze.  Now  the 
whirling  dancers  were  changed  into  yellow  forms,  then 
into  red  and  blue. 

The  groups  on  the  rocks  cried  out  at  these  mystic 
transformations. 
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For  an  hour  the  war  dance  went  on.  Then  there 
was  a  loud  roll  of  drums  followed  by  a  rattling  of  ser 
pent  skins.  Then  all  was  silent. 

A  cloud  hid  the  stars,  but  the  driftwood  blazed  red. 
The  groups  on  the  rocks  saw  that  Philip,  the  queen, 
and  Awashonks  had  left  the  war  dancers,  and  were  as 
cending  the  cliff,  which  was  called  the  throne  of  the 
Wampanoags. 

Darkness  fell  again.  Then  the  driftwood  burned 
yellow. 

Philip  and  the  queen  were  now  seen  standing  on  the 
high  rock  over  the  sea.  The  bale-fire  turned  red. 

Philip  lifted  his  arm,  threw  back  his  head  and  yelled 
the  war-whoop  of  old,  "Sharagar  !  " 

Morning  found  the  dancers  exhausted  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  where  a  spring  was  flowing  and  still  flows. 

That  war-whoop  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Wampanoags  and  the  Narragansetts. 

The  sun  rose  early  and  red  over  the  bay  which  was 
agitated  by  fresh  breezes.  The  larks  filled  the  trees 
with  song  ;  the  robins  went  forth  for  food,  and  the  red- 
winged  blackbirds  swayed  on  the  alder  bushes.  The 
ospreys  lifted  their  wings  from  the  old  bearded  oaks, 
and  a  tide  of  heat  seemed  to  roll  over  the  dewy  forests 
and  swale  meadows. 

Late  in  the  morning,  the  sleepers  began  to  awake 
after  their  revels.  They  gathered  shellfish,  the  clam 
and  quahaug,  and  made  their  meal. 

In  the  middle  of  the  burning  forenoon,  they  led  the 
forest  schoolmaster  from  a  lodge  where  he  had  been 
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bound,  and  tied  him  by  English  hempen  cords  to  a 
hornbine  tree.  It  was  a  tree  of  execution,  for  it  had 
been  split  by  lightning. 

The  tribes  gathered  around  him,  and  with  Awas- 
honks,  Queen  Wetamoe,  came  Roger  and  his  mother, 
the  latter  saying  : 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  " 

-  And  now  it  was  high  noon.  The  ospreys  were  cir 
cling  high  in  the  air  screaming  in  the  joy  of  the  sun 
light.  The  bay  lay  still  and  blue.  The  shore  birds 
ceased  their  songs,  and  hid  from  the  heat. 

King  Philip  with  the  air  of  a  monarch  strode  forth 
from  the  trees,  and  appointed  a  trusty  warrior  to  wing 
the  arrow  to  the  forest  teacher's  heart. 

The  Indians  stood  still  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill, 
awaiting  the  signal  for  the  fatal  arrow.  The  execu 
tioner  stood  with  his  bow  bent,  ready  to  drop  upon  his 
knee  for  the  last  tension  of  the  ancient  weapon. 

Roger  stood  trembling.  He  presently  touched  the 
hand  of  Awashonks. 

"  He  is  your  friend.  Will  you  pierce  the  heart  of 
your  friend  ?  I  must  release  him." 

"You?   back!" 

"  I  have  wisdom  that  you  know  not  of.  Let  me  go 
to  him.  I  will  call  down  from  heaven  the  fiery  arrows 
of  the  sun." 

He  lifted  the  sun-glass  that  he  carried  with  him  since 
he  first  met  the  hermit,  and  stepped  forward,  turning 
his  face  to  the  red,  stolid  face  of  King  Philip,  who  said  : 

"  Sun  of  the  white  man,  what  wouldst  thou  do?" 


"  Roger  held  his  glass  over  the  hempen  cords.' 
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' '  I  would  call  to  the  prisoner  the  arrows  of  the  sun. 
Stay  your  arrow,  let  the  sun  strike  first. ' ' 

Roger  held  up  his  glass  over  the  hempen  cords.  They 
began  to  smoke,  they  turned  black,  then  they  burnt 
asunder.  The  prisoner  drew  up  his  free  hands,  and 
stood  released. 

A  deep  groaning  sound  ran  through  the  assembly. 
Then  a  wild  cry  arose.  The  fire  of  the  sunglass  had 
kindled  the  leaves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  flames 
began  to  run  along  the  ground  and  kindle  the  dead 
wood  of  the  forests.  The  Indians  ran  back  from  the 
fire  which  they  thought  had  descended  from  heaven. 

A  cloud  was  gathering  in  the  sky.  It  had  been  roll 
ing  up  in  pearly  waves  that  at  last  looked  like  moun 
tain  tops.  The  sun  went  out,  and  a  deep,  sultry  silence 
fell  upon  nature.  The  wild  birds  shrieked  and  fled  to 
trees,  and  the  river  birds  to  the  thatched  river  margins. 

Lightnings  forked  along  the  blackening  sky.  There 
came  a  mighty  peal  of  thunder  that  shook  the  hills. 
The  cloud  burst  ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Every 
animal  and  bird  sought  shelter  from  the  moving  storm. 
A  few  hours  later,  the  cloud  broke  asunder,  and  a  rain 
bow  appeared  on  its  trailing  fringes. 

King  Philip  met  the  captive  and  his  friends  after  the 
storm . 

"  Go  to  your  own,"  he  said.  "  The  heavens  have 
spoken.  I  cannot  resist  the  wisdom  on  high.  Go." 

The  three  went  down  the  little  mount  toward  Bristol 
town  and  the  Narragansett. 

"  I  am  so  glad  !  "  said  Jenny. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE    DESTRUCTION  OF    THE   NARRAGANSETTS 

PHILIP  had  promised  Roger  Williams  that  he  would 
be  true  to  him  and  his  colony  ;  he  had  made  a 
like  promise  to  the  Swansea  farmers,  who  had  been 
his  friends.  When  his  heart  changed  toward  the  white 
people  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  his  brother  by  the 
Plymouth  Colony  on  suspicion,  and  the  death  of  his 
brother  of  a  broken  heart  on  account  of  this  arrest,  he 
still  tried  to  protect  Williams,  Eliot,  and  Myles,  and 
their  communities.  He  sent  word  to  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Swansea,  to  this  effect  :  "I  will  befriend  you  if  I  can, 
but  I  may  not  be  able  to  restrain  my  warriors.' '  He  sent 
a  like  message,  it  would  seem,  to  Hugh  Cole,  of  Warren. 

The  first  people  to  fall  in  the  Indian  war  were  mem 
bers  of  Elder  Myles'  congregation.  The  tragedy  oc 
curred  on  Sunday,  as  the  people  were  returning  from 
church,  and  the  heads  of  the  victims  were  set  up  on 
poles  near  the  Kickemeuit  River,  where  the  "old 
pound  ' '  and  the  buildings  of  the  waterworks  now  are, 
near  the  Kickemeuit  bridge.  But  the  tragedy  here 
may  not  have  followed  Philip's  order. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Swansea,  who  lived  near  Cole's  River, 

buried  his  treasures,  among  them  a  brass  kettle,  in  a 

well  and  fled.     The  kettle,  so  far  as  we  know,  still 

remains  in  the  well,  which  was  filled  with  small  stones. 
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Philip  tried  to  keep  his  promises  to  his  white  friends 
and  to  be  true  to  his  own.  But  within  a  week  Philip 
and  his  warriors  were  driven  out  of  the  region  of  Swan 
sea  and  away  from  Mount  Hope  by  the  soldiers  of 
^Plymouth. 

We  now  approach  a  terrible  day.  Never  was  one 
like  it  seen  in  the  New  England  Colonies. 

Philip  had  swept  into  the  western  country  with  bow 
and  torch.  Springfield,  Hadley,  and  Hatfield  had 
fallen  before  his  wild  bauds.  He  had  drawn  to  him 
many  Narragansetts,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  unite 
the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English.  Winter  was 
approaching.  He  would  encamp  among  the  Narra 
gansetts. 

King  Philip  was  a  great  general ;  he  knew  the 
great  swamps  of  the  country  and  their  mysterious 
hiding-places. 

There  is  a  swamp  near  Kingston,  R.  I.,  not  far  from 
the  State  normal  school,  in  which  is  a  wonderful  island 
of  hard  earth,  if  island  it  may  be  called.  I  have  visited 
it  in  autumn.  The  island,  which  consists  of  a  few  acres 
of  open  bush  now,  is  surrounded  by  water  in  freshet 
seasons,  and  by  hard  ice  in  deep  winter,  but  always  by 
mire  ;  it  is  a  small  tract  of  hard  earth  in  a  deep  bog. 

' '  I  can  secrete  my  people  there, "  said  the  great 
warrior.  ' '  The  white  man  could  never  find  them 
there,  and  if  he  knew  where  they  were  he  could  never 
reach  them.  The  way  into  the  swamp  is  a  mystery. 
The  white  captain  never  could  find  the  way,  unless 
some  traitor  showed  it  to  him." 
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So  in  the  autumn  the  great  warrior  led  his  people 
and  the  friendly  Narragansetts  there  over  a  secret  way, 
which  now  may  be  followed  by  a  traveler.  It  is  near 
Mr.  Clarke's  famous  farm,  just  outside  of  Kingston, 
near  the  station. 

They  felled  the  great  swamp  trees  like  beavers,  mak 
ing  a  kind  of  fortress  of  the  mysterious  island  in  the 
black  swamp.  The  country  was  then  rich  in  Indian 
corn.  The  Indian  women  brought  here  loads  of  corn 
along  the  secret  forest  path,  so  much  of  it  that  they 
made  breastworks  of  it. 

They  built  cabins  on  the  island  in  the  great  bog. 
There  were  "swale  meadows"  of  thick  grass  near  for 
roofing  and  bedding  ;  the  beautiful  ilex  here  grew  pro 
fusely  with  the  ink  berry.  Here  the  rabbit,  partridge, 
and  quail  found  shelter  in  the  knolls  of  the  deep  morass 
and  wild  beasts  made  their  lairs. 

"When  the  fortress  and  its  village  were  completed  in 
the  first  fireless  winter  days  Philip  regarded  the  work 
with  pride,  and  thought  : 

' '  No  white  foot  can  find  the  way  to  the  hidden  town 
in  the  sea  of  bog." 

My  reader  who  visits  Kingston  should  visit  this  most 
curious  place  in  summer.  Here  he  may  find  the  wildest 
of  wild  flowers,  and  a  dry  path  over  little  running 
brooks  bordered  by  species  of  the  ilex.  Here  he  may 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  genius  of  the  great  King 
Philip. 

' '  The  white  man  can  never  find  the  place  unless  an 
Indian  traitor  show  him  the  way,"  said  Philip  in  his 
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heart,  when  he  saw  the  smoke  curling  up  from  the  new 
wigwams  from  the  distant  hills. 

But  there  was  an  Indian  traitor. 

Captain  Mosely  too,  one  of  the  principal  English 
-•captains,  was  a  genius.  He  heard  that  the  Indian 
tribe  had  gone  into  a  shelter  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Narragansett,  in  a  swamp  surrounded  by  mud  and  mire. 

"  There  must  be  a  way  to  the  village,"  reasoned  he, 
"else  the  Indians  could  not  have  built  and  stored  the 
town.  I  can  find  it,  and  if  I  can  I  will  destroy  them 
all  and  end  the  war  and  the  Indian  race  on  the  Bays." 

Captain  Mosely  was  the  officer  who,  when  fighting 
some  Indians  on  a  hot  summer  day,  took  off  his  wig 
and  hung  it  upon  a  bush,  and  the  Indians  thinking  he 
was  taking  off  his  head  took  to  their  heels. 

In  hiding  in  their  deep  morass  the  Indians  had  shut  out 
from  them  all  means  of  escape.  For  the  ice  in  early  winter 
was  thin,  and  underneath  it  was  the  deep  black  mire. 

The  nineteenth  of  December,  1675,  is  a  notable  day 
in  American  history  ;  it  was  practically  the  last  day  of 
these  Indian  races.  What  survived  that  day  was  only 
a  shadow,  a  remnant  of  the  Indian  power  in  the  colo 
nies.  Philip  awoke  on  the  swamp  island  a  king  ;  at 
night  he  was  an  exile. 

The  day  dawned  keen  and  cold,  with  a  fireless  sun 
and  chilling  winds  trumpeting  from  the  north. 

Fifteen  hundred  men  had  been  gathered  from  the 
colonies  to  march  into  the  Narragansett  country  and 
to  attack  the  Indians  hidden  in  the  swamp,  who  were 
reputed  to  be  three  thousand  in  number. 
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Their  march  was  terrible  through  trails  of  snow  on 
the  short  December  days.  They  camped  out  in  the 
keen,  white  starlit  nights  without  tents.  They  came 
on  the  eighteenth  to  the  great  morass. 

In  this  army  Captain  Church,  the  so-called  Indian 
fighter,  was  then  a  volunteer. 

There  was  in  Captain  Mosely's  company  a  captive 
Indian  named  Peter,  who  knew  well  the  Narragansett 
swamp  and  the  hidden  way. 

"  Lead  me  to  the  fort  and  I  will  reward  you,"  said 
Mosely.  ' '  The  Indians  there  are  certain  to  be  cap 
tured  and  you  will  not  be  harmed." 

' '  I  will  lead  you, ' '  said  Peter. 

He  led  Mosely  and  his  men  along  a  curious  way,  over 
fallen  trees  and  ice  streams,  where  the  ground  was  green 
with  ilexes.  They  came  at  last  in  view  of  the  fort, 
which  was  in  a  meadow,  raised  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  glittering  bog.  It  was  barricaded  with  huts  of 
corn,  and  behind  these  were  some  five  hundred  wigwams. 

Mosely  was  an  impetuous  man,  and  he  dashed  into 
the  fort  at  once.  A  panic  followed.  Women  fled  into 
the  wigwams  and  the  Indians  fell  before  the  bold  in 
vaders  on  every  hand.  The  army  of  colonists  followed 
Mosely,  Church  being  one  of  their  leaders. 

The  place  was  white  with  snow  when  the  little  army 
approached,  but  the  snow  was  soon  red  with  blood. 
The  women  shrieking  ran  from  wigwam  to  wigwam  to 
be  hewn  down.  The  Indian  warriors  were  thrown  into 
terror  and  confusion. 

"  They  flee,  they  flee,"  cried  the  English. 
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Another  cry  followed  :  ' '  Set  the  wigwams  on  fire  ! ' ' 

A  flame  shot  up  over  the  bloody  snow.  It  spread 
from  wigwam  to  wigwam.  The  scene  that  folio  wed  was 
one  of  the  most  awful  in  New  England  history.  The 
,swamp  island  road  was  in  flames  ;  Philip  fled  into  the 
swamps  followed  by  his  warriors.  Nearly  one  thousand 
Indians  perished  in  that  one  short  day,  and  those  who 
remained  were  homeless  and  foodless.  The  race  was 
broken,  never  to  recover. 

The  suffering  that  followed  both  the  English  and  the 
Indians  when  the  fire  of  the  fortress  went  down  can  never 
be  pictured.  The  victorious  English  soldiers  marched 
away  with  freezing  limbs,  and  tired  and  hungry,  but 
with -the  certainty  that  the  Indian  race  was  now  in 
their  power.  The  fight  having  taken  place  in  the  Nar- 
ragausett  country,  has  been  called  the  "  Destruction  of 
the  Narragansetts. " 

So  it  was,  for  from  that  hour  Philip  was  an  exile  seek 
ing  in  vain  to  unite  the  dispirited  forces  of  the  "Warn  pa  - 
noags  and  the  Narragansetts,  and  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  the  end  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  long  line 
of  kings  whom  he  represented,  that  began  no  one  knows 
how  or  where,  perhaps  among  the  Shepherd  Kings  of 
Egypt,  whose  successors  may  have  approached  the  west 
by  Bering  Strait — we  cannot  tell.  This  we  know,  they 
followed  human  passions  and  were  outworn,  and  were  so 
doomed  as  at  last  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  superior  in 
telligence.  So  it  was  always  and  will  be  forever.  As 
a  defender  of  the  cause  of  his  people  Philip  was  a  hero, 
and  he  was  now  hurrying  to  a  brave  but  pathetic  end. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE    DEATH    OF    KING    PHILIP 

Indian  race  in  New  England  fell  with   King 
Philip. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Narragansetts, 
Philip  fled  from  place  to  place.  The  capture  of  his 
wife  and  child  unnerved  him,  and  made  his  heart  lose 
its  courage  and  become  like  that  "of  a  woman." 
Some  of  his  warriors  saw  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause. 
One  of  them  went  to  him  to  tell  him  this. 

"  Chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  we  cannot  contend 
against  the  higher  wisdom  of  the  white  man.  Make 
terms  with  the  English,  or  we  shall  all  find  graves 
under  the  autumn  leaves." 

"Do  you  advise  me  to  become  a  slave  in  my  own 
dominion  ?  Thou  shalt  die  !  " 

The  Indian  warrior  was  stricken  down  for  giving  to 
the  chief  this  unwelcome  counsel.  He  had  a  brother 
named  Alderman,  who  shared  his  views.  When  this 
Indian  saw  how  the  enraged  chieftain  had  treated  his 
brother,  he  feared  for  his  own  safety,  and  fled  to  Cap 
tain  Church,  and  offered  to  betray  Philip  into  his  hands. 

Philip  had  fled  to  Mt.  Hope,  the  Indian  burial 
ground.  If  he  must  perish,  he  would  fall  there. 

It  was  August  11,  1676.    Philip  rested  at  Mt.  Hope, 
or  in  the  Mt.  Hope  Lands,  where  Church  was  pursuing. 
252 
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That  night  he  probably  ascended  the  throne  rock  of 
the  hill  and  drank  from  the  ancient  spring  for  the  last 
time.  The  moon  rose  over  the  bay  from  the  slopes  of 
Pocasset,  and  glimmered  along  the  Kickemeuit,  on 
whose  shores  the  Northmen  are  supposed  to  have  landed 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Below  slept  the  warriors  of  for 
gotten  valor  and  chieftains  of  forgotten  fame.  He  had 
fought  against  the  higher  forces  of  human  life  ;  supersti- 
tiously  he  had  seen  comets  in  the  sky,  and  he  must  now 
have  felt  that  they  portended  the  end  of  his  own  race. 

Early  in  the  warm  morning  of  the  twelfth  he  was 
aroused  by  his  pursuers.  Brave  as  he  had  been,  he 
was  panic-stricken  now. 

He  lay  on  the  dewy  ferns  near  the  top  of  the  rock 
and  listened. 

The  gray  dawn  turned  to  pearl  and  amber  ;  the  un 
seen  sun  shot  its  beams  like  arrows  of  light ;  the  bay 
flushed  and  slowly  reddened  the  outlets  to  the  sea.  It 
was  his  last  morning. 

He  listened  as  the  birds  sang.  The  great  oaks 
around  the  graves  of  his  fathers  dripped  with  dew. 
The  call  of  the  partridge  was  heard  in  the  fern  covers 
of  the  black  and  miry  swamps  below. 

He  listened  :  the  forests  were  still,  save  the  light 
winds  that  caused  showers  of  dew  to  fall.  The  light 
grew,  till  a  thousand  birds  hailed  the  morning  with  song. 

He  listened  as  the  golden  circle  of  morning  expanded 
in  the  air.  The  bay  grew  rosy.  Hark  ?  what  was  that  ? 

He  listened  as  steps  approached  his  hiding-place. 
He  started  up  like  a  hunted  beast  of  prey. 
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They  were  coming,  the  hunters  of  the  last  Indian 
king  !  He  stole  down  the  rocky  hillside  to  the  great 
oaks  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  where  the  ospreys'  nests 
are.  He  looked  up  to  the  stacks  of  the  nests  and  saw 
the  white  breasts  of  the  eagles  shining  in  the  rays  of 
the  day  spring.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  upland 
under  the  oaks  and  listened  yet  again. 

The  swamp  lay  beneath  him.  If  he  was  attacked 
the  black  mire  and  the  tangled  bushes  would  be  his 
refuge. 

He  listened  :  his  heart  beating  for  the  last  time. 

"  Crack  !  "  the  air  rang.  The  flash  of  a  gun  like  a 
lightning  stroke  had  rent  the  air.  He  bounded  toward 
the  swamp,  and  sank  into  the  mire.  The  last  of  the  red 
kings  was  no  more  ;  a  red  hand  had  sped  the  bullet  to 
his  heart. 

They  quartered  the  dead  body  of  the  fallen  chief, 
and  Captain  Church  gave  his  hand  to  Alderman  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  colonies. 

"He  has " caused  many  of  our  people  to  lie  un- 
buried,"  said  Captain  Church.  "  He  shall  never  have 
a  grave." 

The  head  of  Philip  was  sent  to  Plymouth,  where  it 
was  exposed  on  a  gibbet  for  tAventy  years.  His  quar 
tered  trunk  was  hung  upon  trees  for  the  fowls  of  the 
air.  He  died  defending  his  own  rights  and  those  of 
his  race,  but  he  waged  a  war  against  the  higher  forces 
of  civilization  and  progressive  enlightenment,  and  such 
wars  can  have  but  one  result.  The  best  survives  ;  the 
inferior  perishes. 


"  The  last  of  the  red  kings  was  no  more.' 
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But  Philip  was  true  to  his  own,  to  Roger  "Williams, 
Eliot,  and  Myles,  as  well  as  to  his  own  red  race. 

KING  PHILIP'S  LAST  HUNT. 


He  stood  on  the  crown  of  the  hills  and  around  him 
The  green  oaks  were  spreading  their  tents  to  the  sun, 

He  had  summoned  the  tribes,  and  the  red  warriors  found  him 
At  his  throne  of  the  cliff  where  the  clear  waters  run. 

On  the  bay  swept  the  light  boat  of  Wetamoo,  bending, 

The  tide  rolling  fair  to  the  ocean,  and  low 
On  the  red  Narragansett  the  sun  was  descending 

And  over  Pocasset  the  moon  bent  her  bow. 

And  he  cried,  the  shades  of  the  mighty  recalling, 
"  Ye  river  chiefs,  gather,  ye  shall  not  be  slaves ; 
Be  the  white  man  our  prey  ;  on  his  lone  cabin  falling, 
I  will  make  my  last  hunt  with  a  thousand  of  braves. 

"  Hear,  hear  me,  ye  shades  of  the  forest  kings  lying 

'Neath  the  oaks  of  the  meadows  that  shadow  the  sea ; 
'Tis  Pometicom  speaks,  and  living  and  dying, 
My  race  shall  be  free  as  the  lightning  is  free ! 

"  Ye  eagles  that  hang  in  the  fringes  of  morning, 

Tell  the  strong  men  of  Plymouth  the  bowstring  is  bent, 
Ye  purple-winged  swifts  to  the  women  give  warning, 
I've  loaded  the  quiver,  and  smitten  the  tent." 


Why  across  the  still  waves  are  the  red  torches  sweeping? 

'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt,  'tis  Philip's  last  hunt. 
Why  from  hilltop  to  hilltop  the  red  fire  leaping? 

'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt  with  his  thousands  of  braves! 

The  stars  into  blood  o'er  the  sea  lands  are  turning, 
'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt,  'tis  Philip's  last  hunt, 

And  Brookfield  and  Deerfield  and  Hadley  are  burning, 
'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt  with  his  thousands  of  braves ! 
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Why  quiver  the  ospreys'  white  wings  o'er  the  meadows, 
'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt,  'tis  Philip's  last  hunt; 

The  pale  mother  flees  to  the  wolves  in  the  cedars, 
'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt  with  his  thousands  of  braves ! 

Oh,  tragedy,  long  Bloody  Brook  will  remember, 
'Twas  Philip's  last  hunt,  'twas  Philip's  last  hunt! 

•And  the  chimneys  left  bare  to  the  blasts  of  November, 
'Twas  Philip's  last  hunt  with  his  thousands  of  braves  ! 


His  red  warriors  fallen,  his  wife  from  him  riven, 

His  child  from  him  driven,  his  dark  purpose  stayed, 
He  cried,  as  his  faltering  eye  fell  from  the  heaven, 
"  Receive  me,  0  earth,  to  thy  cabins  of  shade. 

Wife,  where  art  thou  wailing?    No  north  winds  reply. 

Son,  where  art  thou  sailing?    The  south  winds  but  sigh. 
Chiefs,  where  are  ye  banished  ?    No  east  winds  reply. 

Earth,  why  hast  thou  vanished?    The  west  winds  but  sigh. 


"  Let  me  go  to  the  mounds  of  my  fathers  of  old, 

Waheegen !  l 
Let  me  die  where  the  gray  oaks  their  silence  hold, 

Waheegen  ! 

Where  the  wounded  beast  hurries  to  utter  his  woe, 
And  the  night  heron  moans  when  the  northern  winds  blow ! 

Waheegen !     Waheegen  ! 

n. 
To  the  night  of  the  past  my  strong  warriors  are  fled, 

Waheegen  ! 
Let  me  go,  let  me  go  to  the  tents  of  the  dead, 

Waheegen ! 

The  oak  tree  must  crumble,  the  rocks  turn  to  dust, 
And  vanish — the  Manito's  counsel  is  just. 

Waheegen  !    Waheegen  !  " 

1  Legend  for  Quitumug's  Rest.    "Waheegen!"     "  It  is  well," 
the  Indian,"  Kismet,"  or  "Amen." 
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The  black  steed  that  I  rode  with  the  thunder  lies  low, 

Waheegen ! 
Let  me  stand  on  the  king  cliff  and  utter  my  woe, 

Waheegen  ! 

My  red  heart  is  rending,  I  perish  alone, 
But  hear  me,  0  sun,  I  die  true  to  my  own, 

Waheegen  1    Waheegen ! 

"  I  mount  the  gray  rocks  and  I  look  me  afar 
And  the  war  whoop  roll  forth:  Sharagar!    Sharagar! 
And  my  voice  echoes  back  from  the  chambers  of  air, 

'  Sharagar !    Sharagar ! '  and  it  mocks  my  despair. 


1  Wife,  where  art  thou  wailing?    No  north  winds  reply. 
Son,  where  art  thou  sailing?    The  south  winds  but  sigh. 
Chiefs,  where  are  ye  banished?    No  answer  comes  back. 
Ho,  graves  of  my  fathers,  I  follow  your  track." 


He  hastened  ;  before  him  Pocasset  rose  glowing, 
The  groves  of  Sowamset  in  sunset  ablaze, 

And  the  old  Kickemeuit,  in  limpid  wave  flowing 
Through  tenantless  hillsides  of  meadow  and  maize! 

A  shot  shook  the  air,  the  dewy  oak  trembled, 
The  wild  eagle  screamed  and  the  wolf  fled  to  his  lair. 

Never  more  'neath  the  cleft  his  red  warriors  assembled, 
The  conqueror  gave  his  hewn  bones  to  the  air ! 

No  sea-singing  shells  on  the  shore  shall  enfold  him, 
No  low  mossy  grave  shall  his  memory  recall, 

No  maples  of  spring  in  their  red  rain  behold  him, 
Nor  amber  witch  hazels  that  bloom  in  the  fall. 


Gone,  gone  are  the  tribes  from  the  scenes  that  they  cherished, 

The  forests  no  longer  encompass  the  tide. 
The  happy  flocks  sleep  where  Pometicom  perished 

And  wanders  the  heron  where  Wetamoo  died  ! 
R 
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The  mild  air  of  springtime  embeds  them  with  flowers, 
The  orioles  there  from  the  tropics  return, 

The  grain  ripens  on  them  when  midsummer  hours 
And  mellowing  suns  o'er  the  river  sides  burn ! 

0  green  Pokenoket,  0  oak  embowered  islands, 

A  nobler  than  Macedon's  hero  we  trace 
In  that  monarch  whom  slavery  scorned  in  thy  highlands, 

Who  fought  for  his  people  and  died  for  his  race  ! 


BOOK  VII 
WITNESSES 


CHAPTER  XXX 

"A    MIRACULOUS  WHIPPING" 

HHHERE  was  an  event  that  occurred  in  Boston  town 
J_  on  September  6,  1651,  that  was  held  to  be  "mi 
raculous"  in  the  simple  Baptist  towns.  It  was 
the  whipping  of  Obadiah  Holmes.  The  so-called 
miraculous  part  of  the  event  was  that  the  whip  cords 
that  furrowed  his  back  and  left  it  running  with  blood 
did  not  hurt  the  offender. 

James  Brainham  in  the  fires  of  martyrdom  said  : 
' '  Ye  look  for  miracles  ;  here  ye  may  see  one.  In  this 
fire  I  feel  no  more  pain  than  if  I  were  on  a  bed  of 
down  ;  it  is  to  me  as  a  bed  of  roses." 

Holmes  with  others  went  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  to 
administer  communion  to  an  aged  Baptist  cripple  in 
"Lyn."  They  were  arrested  and  fined,  but  Holmes 
would  not  pay  his  fine  because  to  do  so  would  be  a 
confession  that  he  had  committed  a  misdemeanor. 

He  was  condemned  to  be  whipped  in  Boston,  and  he 
thus  relates  his  exemption  from  all  suffering  during  a 
brutal  carrying  out  of  the  sentence.  We  must  tell  his 
story  in  his  own  words,  for  it  is  one  of  faith  and  power 
and  one  which  in  this  period  of  uufaith  it  would  be 
well  for  the  reader  to  re-read  and  analyze  in  his  most 
sincere  and  serious  hours. 

"I  said  to  the  people,  though  my  flesh  should  fail, 
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and  my  spirit  should  fail,  yet  my  God  would  not  fail. 
So  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  come  in  and  so  to  fill  my  heart 
and  tongue  as  a  vessel  full,  and  with  an  audible  voice 
I  broke  forth,  praying  unto  the  Lord  not  to  lay  this 
sin  to  their  charge,  and  telling  the  people  that  now  I 
found  he  did  not  fail  me,  and  therefore  now  I  should 
trust  in  him  forever  who  failed  me  not. 

' '  For  in  truth  as  the  strokes  fell  upon  me  I  had 
such  a  spiritual  manifestation  of  God's  presence  as  the 
like  thereof  I  never  had  nor  felt,  nor  can  Avith  fleshly 
tongue  express  ;  and  the  outward  pain  was  so  removed 
from  me  that  indeed  I  am  not  able  to  declare  it  to  you. 

"  It  was  so  easy  to  me  that  I  could  well  bear  it  ;  yea, 
and  in  a  manner  felt  it  not,  although  it  was  grievous 
as  the  spectators  said,  the  man  striking  with  all  his 
strength — yea,  spitting  on  his  hands  three  times,  as  many 
affirmed — with  a  three-corded  whip,  giving  me  there 
with  thirty  strokes. 

"  When  he  had  loosed  me  from  the  post,  having  joy- 
fulness  in  my  heart  and  cheerfulness  in  my  countenance, 
as  the  spectators  observed,  I  told  the  magistrates,  '  You 
have  struck  me  as  with  roses  '  ;  and  said  moreover, 
'  Although  the  Lord  hath  made  it  easy  to  me,  yet  I 
pray  God  it  may  not  be  laid  to  your  charge.'  ' 

There  is  a  street  in  Boston  where  another  notable 
event  occurred.  It  leads  off  of  Salem  Street,  which  is 
now  a  new  Jewry — a  place  of  Hebrew  signs  and  old 
clothes  stores,  with  sidewalks  full  of  dark -eyed  children. 

The  street  is  called  Stillman  Street.  It  once  led  to  a 
pond  ;  it  now  leads  to  Haymarket  Square.  It  is  nar- 


" '  You  have  struck  me  as  with  roses.' " 
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row  and  the  tenements  are  now  full  of  Jews.  Near  it 
is  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School.  The  great  cathedral 
of  the  North  End  lifts  its  two  crosses  over  it.  Not  far 
away  is  old  North  Square  and  the  old  home  of  Paul 
Revere.  The  old  North  Church  of  the  lanterns  is 
near,  and  the  Boston  stone  and  many  like  reminders  of 
the  Boston  of  the  Puritan  past. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  street — near  the  St.  Mary's 
Parochial  School — the  Baptists  first  secured  a  small 
house  of  worship  and  began  to  hold  meetings  in  it, 
when  its  doors  were  nailed  up  in  the  spring  of  1680 
(March  8)  by  order  of  the  court,  but  were  opened 
again  under  the  missive  of  Charles  II.,  requiring  the 
authorities  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  ' '  to  all  Prot 
estants."  This  little  company  had  organized  in  1665, 
and  many  were  the  trials  they  had  to  endure  for  their 
belief. 

Among  the  exhorters  or  home  evangelists  who  visited 
this  church  in  early  times  of  distress  was  Joe,  the  Sign. 
He  found  the  Baptists  there  in  great  distress. 

"  I  will  mortgage  my  little  farm  for  them,"  said  he. 
"I  am  nothing — Jennie  wants  nothing — my  children 
will  never  want.  '  God  appeared  to  me  in  the  land  of 
Luz  and  blessed  me.'  I  must  witness  it.  I  am  no 
longer  Joe — I  am  the  Sign." 

From  place  to  place  he  went,  coopering,  but  a  "  Sign. " 
Apple  trees,  as  we  have  said,  sprang  up  and  bloomed 
wherever  he  traveled,  but  better  than  that,  souls  saw  the 
light  in  his  light.  His  taper  lighted  a  thousand  lamps, 
for  which  he  received  no  credit  and  deserved  none. 
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A  generation  afterward  John  Wesley  wrote  in  a  per 
sonal  hymn  an  experience  which  followed  such  a  one 

as  Joe's  : 

No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess, 

No  cottage  in  the  wilderness, 

A  poor  wayfaring  man. 

There  was  a  simple  method  of  evangelistic  work  that 
helped  build  New  England  and  afterward  the  West — 
which  became  a  greater  New  England — that  has  never 
been  largely  recognized.  It  was  what  was  called  ' '  meet 
ings  around  at  the  houses, ' '  or  candle-light  meetings. 
In  England  and  London  they  came  to  be  called  cot 
tage  prayer  meetings,  and  young  Spurgeon  was  devel 
oped  by  suggestions  of  these  enlivening  influences. 
Those  meetings  were  unsectarian,  were  purely  spiritual, 
and  consisted  largely  in  the  relation  of  personal  religious 
experience  ;  they  illustrated,  often  in  a  very  homely 
way,  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  Scripture  in  daily 
life.  They  prepared  the  way  for  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Jesse  Lee,  and  John  Leland,  the  latter  two  Southern 
' '  revivalists, ' '  as  they  were  called,  who  preached  often 
under  the  great  New  England  trees,  on  commons  and 
village  greens,  among  them  the  great  elm  on  Boston 
Common. 

These  house  meetings  were  full  of  prayer  and  the 
spirit  of  consecration.  Women  took  part  in  them  as 
well  as  men,  and  the  custom  of  public  speaking  by 
women  was  developed  in  them.  A  great  number  of 
the  early  New  England  ministers  received  their  first 
impulse  to  preach  from  these  circles. 
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The  hymns  that  grew  out  of  them,  of  which  there 

were  many,   were  simply  composed,   like  those  of  the 

recent  hymn  writer,  Robert  Lowry,  to  meet  the  needs 

of  the  hour.     One  of  these  began  in  the  simple  words  : 

i 

Come,  my  brethren,  let  us  try 

For  a  little  season, 
Every  burden  to  lay  by, 

Come,  and  let  us  reason. 

The  meeting  would  be  appointed  from  the  church  or 
schoolhouse.  It  was  sometimes  held  in  the  schoolhouse, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  which  people  would  come  from  many 
byways,  bringing  lanterns  and  caudles  and  snuffers. 
Some  o"f  the  more  prosperous  families  had  brass  candle 
sticks,  which  were  brought  and  formed  a  special  orna 
ment  of  the  simple  rooms. 

Joe  could  not  preach,  but  he  felt  called  upon  to  organ 
ize  these  simple  candle-light  meetings  wherever  he  went. 

"  I  cannot  be  a  sun  or  a  star,"  he  said,  "  but  I  can 
be  a  candle." 

A  candle  he  was,  and  out  of  the  New  England 
movement  the  American  Board  may  be  said  to  have 
indirectly  grown  by  a  prayer  meeting  held  under 
a  haystack.  Young  Jonathan  Edwards  was  so  filled 
with  the  thought  of  the  power  of  the  conference 
meeting  that  he  used  to  hold  prayer  meetings  with 
boys  in  the  woods. 

Old  people  came  to  love  these  family  assemblies  for 
conference  and  prayer  more  than  any  other  thing. 
They  found  them  schools  of  God.  They  would  sing  : 
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Come,  all  ye  weary  pilgrims, 

Come  listen  while  I  sing 
The  everlasting  praises 

Of  Jesus,  our  great  king. 
We've  had  a  tedious  journey, 

And  tiresome,  it  is  true, 
But  see  how  many  dangers 

The  Lord  has  brought  us  through 
With  glory  in  our  souls. 

This  method  that  laid  the  foundation  of  religious 
powers  in  New  England  might  still  be  used  to  evan 
gelize  with  new  spiritual  life  any  part  of  the  world. 
They  might  be  made  streams  that  flow  to  rivers,  and 
that  form  irresistible  tides. 

Joe  went  on  coopering,  mending  clocks,  and  tinker 
ing.  Wherever  he  went  he  grafted  apple  trees  and 
called  the  people  together  to  hear  his  experience,  and 
ask  them  to  relate  theirs.  The  experience  meeting  in 
many  places  led  to  inquiry  meetings,  to  which  those 
<%  outside  of  the  covenant,"  to  use  the  common  phrase, 
were  invited  to  come  and  speak  of  their  desires  and 
inward  conflicts.  Their  influence  filled  New  England, 
and  entered  into  the  western  emigration  to  the  territory 
of  New  York,  which  was  then  "  up  country." 

Joe  regretted  the  revengeful  spirit  that  he  had  shown 
toward  the  Indians.  He  felt  the  wrongs  that  were  being 
done  to  the  Indian  race.  He  became  a  little  peace 
society  in  himself. 

After  King  Philip's  Avar  he  heard  that  the  magis 
trates  of  Plymouth  were  about  to  sell  the  wife  of  King 
Philip  and  little  Metacomet  into  slavery.  He  recalled 
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all  that  Massasoit  had  done  for  the  settlers,  and  the 
decision  of  the  magistrates  went  to  his  heart. 

He  hurried  to  Plymouth  to  protest  against  the  depor 
tation.  He  especially  pitied  little  Metacomet.  The 
ship  with  the  wife  of  Philip  and  little  Metacomet  was 
about  to  sail  as  he  came  down  Pilgrim  Hill.  The  cap 
tive  queen  and  little  prince  were  being  taken  on  board 
the  boat  that  connected  with  the  vessel. 

He  was  too  late. 

Little  Metacomet  cried  out  when  he  saw  him  coming, 
and  held  his  hand  toward  him. 

"  I  would  save  you  if  I  could,"  said  Joe. 

The  ship  sailed  away.  Little  Metacomet  saw  the 
laud  of  his  fathers  disappearing.  It  moved  away — the 
green  pines,  the  shelly  shores,  the  great  oaks.  In  a 
few  hours  he  beheld  the  last  hilltop  going  down  in  the 
sea,  the  burial  place  of  his  ancestors,  the  old  chieftains 
and  sagamores. 

It  all  faded  away  at  last,  all  the  lands  of  the  mystery 
of  his  little  life.  He  went  to  the  palm  lands,  prob 
ably  to  die  under  the  lash  of  the  planter  and  to 
remember  New  England  only  as  a  dream. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

POWER   THROUGH   PRAYER 

WE  have  spoken  of  Jenny  as  very  simple-minded, 
with  her  reiterations  of  "  I  am  so  glad,"  "I 
am  so  sorry. ' '     But  the  change  wrought  in  her 
husband,  after  her  years  of  prayer  and  the  recovery  of 
Roger,  gave  her  a  sudden  vigor  of  mind.     There  were 
certain  passages  of  Scripture  that  she  said  "came  to 
her,"     meaning    that    they    were    illumined    to    her. 
Among  these  were,  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God." 

Elder  Myles  loved  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  which 
is  the  letter  of  the  power  of  prayer.  He  had  explained 
to  his  people  the  full  meaning  of  the  passage,  "  The 
effectual  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much," 
i.  e.,  is  powerful  as  an  influence,  "in  its  workings." 
This  passage  had  been  illumined  to  her.  She  believed 
that  great  influences  went  out  from  prayer  about  which 
no  word  was  spoken  to  any  one.  So  when  she  heard 
that  any  one  was  in  trouble,  she  went  away  by  herself, 
to  the  woods  or  to  her  "  closet,"  and  "  helped  "  that 
person  by  this  silent  influence. 

She  often  saw  remarkable  results  follow  these  silent 
influences  of  prayer.      She   then    accepted  in  its   full 
meaning  the  text  that  "the  prayer  of  faith  will  save 
the  sick." 
268 
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In  these  times  there  were  a  few  persons  in  every 
neighborhood  who  made  it  their  mission  to  "  watch  with 
the  sick. ' '  Jenny  was  one  of  these.  She  went  to  the 
sick-bed  in  the  prayerful  spirit,  and  many  of  the  sick 
people  whom  she  visited  recovered.  She  seemed  to  carry 
an  atmosphere  of  new  life  with  her. 

She  had  borne  upon  her  heart  her  great  burdens  in 
faith  ;  she  now  wished  to  light  the  ' '  candle  of  Wales  " 
in  New  England.  What  did  she  mean  by  the  ' '  candle 
of  Wales"? 

She  hardly  knew.  She  wished  to  do  something  in 
which  her  faith  might  live.  It  had  been  shown  to  her 
in  her  prayers  that  some  holy  mission  awaited  her. 
She  called  it  "  the  pattern  in  the  mount  of  vision." 

As  often  as  she  went  to  a  farmhouse  to  care  for  the 
sick,  she  would  say,  "  Let  us  hold  a  little  meeting  here 
some  evening  and  invite  the  neighbors  in,  and  I  will 
light  the  candle.  '  The  prayer  of  faith  will  save  the 
sick.'  " 

Every  one  in  trouble  sent  for  her.  Her  face  grew 
very  lovely.  She  came  to  be  regarded  among  the  woods 
people  much  as  a  nun  of  true  consecration  would  have 
been  held  in  a  French  settlement.  Children  ran  out  to 
meet  her  in  the  highways  ;  old  people  watched  for  her 
at  windows.  She  not  only  watched  by  the  sick,  but  by 
the  dead.  She  was  everywhere  where  there  was  sorrow. 

When  Joseph  saw  how  many  people  were  helped  by 
her  prayers,  he  came  to  believe  in  what  was  then  called 
the  ' '  power  of  prayer  ' '  and  he  exercised  this  gift  in 
cases  of  those  who  seemed  to  have  lost  the  moral  will. 
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He  would  go  to  a  new  place  and  seek  out  the  "  over- 
tempted,"  as  he  called  those  who  had  become  slaves  to 
depraved  passions  and  appetites.  He  would  wrestle — 
"  wrastle  " — for  them  in  prayer,  alone  by  himself.  In 
very  "hard  cases"  he  would  seek  the  woods  that  he 
might  be  undisturbed. 

At  the  ' '  candle-light ' '  meetings,  these  people  often 
appeared  suddenly  to  the  surprise  of  all,  wretchedly 
penitent,  and  crying  out  for  help.  They  would  enter 
the  room,  "under  conviction,"  like  criminals  coming 
to  a  court  room. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  you,"  Mr.  Barley  would 
say.  "  The  Lord  told  me  that  you  would  be  here  this 
night." 

The  sufferer,  full  of  inward  apprehension,  and  long 
ing  for  inward  strength,  would  sink  down  on  the  floor, 
"go  down  on  his  knees."  Then  Mr.  Barley  would 
pour  out  his  soul  in  prayer. 

"  O  cross  of  redeeming  blood,"  he  would  cry,  "  ap 
pear,  appear  !  Christ  is  coming  ! ' ' 

Suddenly  a  spiritual  power  would  come  to  the  con 
sciousness  of  the  kneeling  penitent,  and  he  would  rise 
up,  and  perhaps  say  : 

"I  have  been  brought  out."  "Out,"  there  was 
usually  life  power  in  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  word. 
Or  perhaps  he  would  say,  "  I  have  met  with  a  change 
of  heart,"  and  a  changed  life  would  follow. 

The  healing  of  the  sick  through  Jenny's  supplica 
tions,  and  of  the  morally  diseased  by  the  prayers  of 
Joseph  Barley,  filled  the  forest  homes  with  wonder. 
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Such  cases  even  surprised  the  elders  and  deacons  of 
the  new  churches.  But  the  latter  held  that  the  power 
of  these  forest  evangelists  was  divine,  and  among  the 
signs  and  evidences  promised  to  the  church  for  all  time. 
,  "  Without  such  evidence  of  the  answer  to  prayer," 
said  these  godly  men,  "  our  Protestant  faith  would  rep 
resent  a  lost  power  in  the  world.  When  this  power 
fails,  the  church  will  decay.  While  the  true  spirit 
lives  in  the  church,  even  lepers  will  be  cleansed.  There 
will  never  be  an  age  without  a  Naaman. " 

One  day  Joseph  Barley  full  of  faith  appeared  at 
Study  Hill.  He  related  to  the  hermit  again  the  story 
of  his  spiritual  renewal,  and  of  the  power  that  came  to 
him  in  prayer. 

The  hermit  listened. 

"  I  see  it,  I  see  it, ' '  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  "  It  is 
what  I  lack  ;  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  con 
tinual  consciousness  of  life  in  God  !  Oh,  this  is  won 
derful,  wonderful,  that  you,  Joseph  Barley,  should 
teach  me,  with  my  conceit  of  learning,  what  I  never 
knew  !  Joseph  Barley,  new  light  fills  my  soul,  and  I 
will  walk  henceforth  under  the  stars  as  a  humble  man. 
The  evidence  of  religion  is  power.  He  who  obeys 
spiritual  law  shall  have  power,  and  who  may  limit  that 
power  ? ' ' 

The  hermit  walked  out  into  his  orchard  with  a  new 
light  on  his  face.  The  flowers  were  blooming  and  the 
birds  singing  in  a  new  world  to  him.  An  oriole  swung 
from  her  pouched  nest  in  the  great  elm  of  the  sun-glis 
tening  woods,  and  arose  on  wings  of  melody.  He 
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heard  it ;  the  oriole  sang  as  never  before  to  his  ears, 
she  was  the  messenger  of  his  new  joy,  a  bird  of  God. 

He  saw  the  true  church  in  Joseph  Barley.  It  was 
glorious  with  light  and  power  ;  to  it  all  things  were  pos 
sible.  What  was  there  not  possible  after  the  conver 
sion  of  this  morally  dead  man,  and  the  gifts  that  he 
and  simple  Jenny  were  now  exercising  ?  The  church 
was  not  a  tradition  but  a  life.  What  had  been  wrought 
in  Joseph  Barley  could  be  accomplished  in  any  man. 

The  evidence  of  Christian  faith  was  not  confined  to 
the  past,  but  was  in  the  living  soul,  and  who  should 
stay  the  course  of  that  fountain  ?  All  things  are  but 
spirit  embodied,  and  the  church  was  yet  to  see  the 
power  of  a  consecrated  life  ! 

He  saw  the  meaning  of  the  wonderful  words  ' '  par 
takers  of  the  divine  nature."  The  divine  life  in  the 
soul  was  growing  clear  to  him.  He  wrote  ten  volumes 
containing  his  meditations.  They  were  burned  in  the 
Indian  trouble  soon  after  his  death.  Lost?  No.  They 
were  the  records  of  an  experience  that  does  not  end  in 
this  brief  life,  of  soul  horizons  that  are  ever  widening. 

Arrested  spiritual  life  is  idiocy  !  This  he  came  to 
see,  and  he  would  never  allow  the  divine  progress  of  his 
soul  to  be  arrested. 

The  early  New  England  woods  were  enchantment. 
Never  sang  the  birds  in  North  American  life  as  they 
did  there  and  then.  The  flowers  followed  the  year, 
from  the  arbutus  in  the  snows  to  the  witchhazels  that 
bloom  in  the  fall,  and  the  red  berries  where  sang  the 
mid-winter  birds  gladdened  the  January  days.  Into 
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this  glorious  nature  his  soul  entered,  and  it  was  his 
purpose  to  give  the  book  of  his  life  to  the  world.  What 
a  book  it  would  have  been  !  What  a  record  of  one  who 
went  directly  to  God  for  truth,  and  found  it  eternal 
life  and  the  full  assurance  of  eternal  life  to  know  God. 
The  founder  of  Boston  was  like  the  figure  of  Melchize- 
dek,  the  patriarch  of  Salem,  "  without  father  or  mother, 
without  beginning  or  end  of  days. "  We  wish  to  know 
more  of  this  forest  Plotinus,  but  we  only  know  that  he 
lived  for  the  soul. 

Roger  went  to  Boston  to  place  his  younger  brother  in 
school.  Jenny  sent  a  candle  with  him.  He  lighted  it 
in  the  street  that  is  now  a  Jewry.  Perhaps  Tremont 
Temple  continues  the  light. 

The  wall-building  evangelist  lighted  other  candles 
after  Jenny's  suggestions.  One  was  at  Groton,  Mass. 
One  taper  lights  an  hundred.  A  boy  by  the  name  of 
Leland  at  last  saw  the  light  of  the  candle,  and  the 
inner  light.  His  cause  in  Virginia  awakened  the  soul 
of  young  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  this  young  patriot's 
defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Baptists  led  him  on  to  write 
the  Declaration  of  1776. 

One  taper  lights  an  hundred,  yes,  a  thousand.  The 
prophecy  of  the  Welsh  bard  was  fulfilling.  Jenny's  can 
dles  were  lighting  red  schoolhouses  and  farm  kitchens 
everywhere.  Another  generation  would  see  some  fifty 
churches  from  whose  pulpit?  were  preached  a  free  gos 
pel.  Many  of  them  were  candle-lights  in  their  beginning. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  WALL   BUILDER 

WALLS  !  Have  they  had  anything  to  do  with  lay 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  American  nation  ? 
New  England  is  lined  with  moss-grown, 
crumbled,  sinking  stone  walls.  The  ivies  cover  them, 
wild  grapes  ripen  on  their  sunny  sides,  the  clematis  in 
mid-summer  hides  them  with  bloom  and  feathers  them 
in  early  fall. 

The  builders  of  these  walls  sleep  in  hillside  graves. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  poor  men  who  went  out 
building  walls.  But  as  a  rule  the  wall  builders  had 
character.  They  were  the  unflinching,  honest  men  of 
the  church  ;  their  rugged  opinions  were  not  to  be 
influenced  ;  their  principles  were  not  to  be  perverted 
or  purchased. 

Joe,  the  Sign,  became  a  wall  builder.  His  quick 
ened  conscience  brought  to  him  a  high  ideal  of  work, 
and  he  builded /aced  walls. 

He  advertised  his  work  on  the  corner  of  the  church  : 

JOSEPH  BARLEY 
WALL  BUILDER 

He  will  build  foundation    walls  of   churches,  school- 
houses  and  town  houses  for  nothing.     He  tells 
his  experience  evenings. 
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The  advertisement  had  in  it  a  suggestion.  There 
may  be  the  force  of  a  thousand  sermons  in  one  sug 
gestion. 

Joe  worked  at  coopering  in  the  fall,  and  at  wall 
building  in  the  winter  while  the  frost  was  in  the  ground. 

In  the  winter  evenings  he  sat  down  by  the  great  log 
fires  to  relate  his  ' '  experience. ' '  The  neighbors 
' '  dropped  in  "  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  everywhere  held 
to  be  a  wonder.  He  used  to  end  it  with  the  dec 
laration  : 

"  And  when  I  was  baptized  the  ice  was  a  foot  thick. " 

Other  wall  builders  preached  by  the  home  fires  in  the 
same  way.  One  of  them  who  had  become  ' '  another 
man  "  by  spiritual  renewing,  quite  surpassed  Joseph 
Barley  in  the  outcome  of  his  conversion. 

"  When  I  was  baptized,"  said  he,  "  the  ice  was  two 
feet  thick." 

And  the  thickness  of  the  ice  at  one's  baptism,  like  a 
dying  man's  last  words,  became  one  of  the  treasures  of 
household  traditions. 

Joe  went  to  Newport  building  walls,  to  Maine,  then 
a  province  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  towns  on  the  Bay 
path;  and  wherever  he  went  there  arose  a  "new 
interest,"  as  the  movements  which  he  inspired  were 
called. 

The  text  of  these  homely  yet  wonder-working  fireside 
discourses  was  in  substance  :  "It  was  a  miracle,  but 
what  I  have  done  any  man  may  do,  if  he  have  a  suffi 
cient  reason.  And  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  a  suffi 
cient  reason." 
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Serene  Elder  John  Myles,  the  Welshman,  probably 
did  not  regard  Joe's  conversion  "miraculous"  as 
others  did,  but  as  following  spiritual  law.  The  apple 
orchard  he  reasoned  seems  to  bloom  in  a  single  day, 
but  it  is  no  miracle  of  bloom  to  those  whose  keen  eyes 
have  watched  the  swelling,  the  darkening,  and  the  red 
dening  of  the  buds.  A  soul  comes  to  the  conviction 
that  sin  is  a  loss  of  everything,  and  begins  to  struggle 
in  silence.  There  dawns  a  blooming  day,  when  the 
soul  reaches  the  spiritual  buds,  and  lo,  they  flower,  and 
the  world  wonders.  The  new  fruit  is  engrafted,  and 
lo,  the  sour  tree  bears  sweet  fruit.  The  miracle  fulfills 
the  laws  of  the  beneficence  of  the  divine  nature.  So 
the  deeply  thoughtful  men  of  the  new  Swansea  church 
reasoned.  It  matters  not ;  the  ingrafted  word  bears 
good  fruit  to  the  end. 

Joe  could  ' '  make  rhymes, ' '  as  his  mother  had  said 
long  ago.  He  made  "  sailor  rhymes, "  weather  rhymes 
in  those  rude  days,  but  his  rhyming  faculty  took  a 
religious  turn  after  his  conversion,  and  he  became  an 
epitaph  writer.  The  wandering  poets  who  could  write 
epitaphs  have  long  passed  away,  but  their  verses  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  mossy  and  decaying  stones  in  family 
graveyards.  Quaint  records  of  life  these  old  epitaph 
rhymes  often  are. 

One  neglected  graveyard  may  tell  us  : 

Here  Madame  Vassel  lies, 

Nobody  laughs,  nobody  cries; 

And  where  she  has  gone  and  how  she  fares 

Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares. 
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Another  thus  pictures  a  sudden  death,  and  its  lesson  : 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chair. 
Encumbered  with  my  worldly  care, 
In  one  brief  moment  I  fell  dead, 
And  to  this  place  I  was  conveyed. 
Like  my  sad  fate,  0  passer-by, 
May  be  your  own  :  prepare  to  die. 

Joe  wrote  not  only  the  epitaphs  of  good  people  who 
had  died,  but  prepared  such  records  for  future  use. 
He  carried  with  him  one  epitaph  which  could  be  used 
on  any  stone  and  which  may  be  found  in  many  places, 
or  rhymes  like  it  : 

My  friend,  this  humble  record  see; 

As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I ; 
As  I  am  now  you  soon  shall  be  ; 

The  time  is  short :  prepare  to  die. 

He  preached  funeral  sermons  in  remote  places  and 
he  did  his  duty  by  the  living  on  such  occasions  in  ad 
monition  and  warning.  After  these  sermons  he  some 
times  wrote  a  poetic  epitaph  for  use  in  the  "family 
lot."  He  grew  in  influence,  a  personality  that  cre 
ated  nobler  life  everywhere  that  he  went,  the  candle 
light  preacher  whose  experience  bore  witness  that  the 
Bible  was  true. 

The  day  of  his  coming  filled  a  settlement  with  glad 
ness  and  all  felt  a  pang  of  regret  when  he  went  away. 

His  experience  grew,  more  and  more  fulfilling  the 
scriptural  promises.  So  the  story  of  "  what  God  had 
done  for  his  soul  "  became  more  wonderful.  In  his 
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journeys  he  stopped  to  pray  in  groves,  and  wagoners 
lield  up  their  horses  and  listened  to  hear  him.  His 
language  in  prayer  seemed  inspired  ;  one  could  fancy 
that  he  could  hear  his  petitions  entering  the  gates  of 
heaven. 

When  he  came  a  second  time  to  a  place,  the  children 
and  dogs  would  run  out  to  meet  him,  and  Indian  faces 
would  peer  from  clusters  of  savins  by  the  way.  He 
seemed  to  make  the  world  beautiful,  and  the  highways 
holy.  He  walked  with  God  among  men,  bearing  new 
witness  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  every  day  in  his  life. 
He  was  a  "  suggestion  "  to  the  coming  age.  Old  New 
England  had  many  such  wonderful  men. 

The  ardent  and  yet  introspective  experience  meeting 
that  bore  witness  to  the  Bible  began  to  develop  into 
methods  not  altogether  spiritual  but  somewhat  emo 
tional.  As  the  witnesses  became  filled  with  joy,  some 
of  them  would  alternately  bend  over  and  move  back 
ward  in  their  chairs,  with  beatific  expressions  on  their 
faces.  This  agitation  was  called  after  a  considerable 
period,  "measuring  of  Christian  tape,"  which  phrase 
pictures  the  sympathetic  motion. 

After  the  times  of  Jesse  Lee,  the  Methodist  field 
preacher,  a  few  people  would  have  what  was  called  the 
"  power,"  or  ecstatic  trances,  at  fervent  meetings,  espe 
cially  during  the  last  days  of  a  camp  meeting  under 
the  oaks.  But  such  excesses  of  physical  expression  of 
inward  inspirations  were  not  common.  The  true  expe 
rience  meeting  was  a  school  of  God,  whose  outcome 
was  a  fixed  spiritual  character.  It  helped  to  make 
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men  as  firm  as  the  rocks  on  the  evergreen  hills.  The 
face  of  an  old  New  England  deacon  suggested  the 
beneficence  of  a  St.  John  and  the  strength  of  a  Savo 
narola.  These  men  would  have  faced  the  flames  for  a 
principle. 

It  became  customary  with  Joe  to  fall  into  a  sing-song 
way  of  speaking  with  a  refrain.  The  effect  was  some 
times  very  impressive,  and  others  followed  this  manner 
of  speaking  when  under  great  excitement. 

There  were  two  passages  of  Hebrew  Scripture  which 
Joseph  Barley  would  use  often  in  his  rhythmic  exhor 
tations.  They  were  : 

' '  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hun 
dred  and  sixty -uiue  years,  and  he  died." 

"And  all  the  days  of  Lamech  were  seven  hundred 
and  seventy -seven  years,  and  he  died." 

His  voice  would  rise  high,  but  descend  in  awe-inspiring 
tones  at  the  words,  "  and  he  died." 

"  Oh,  my  brethren -ah, "  he  would  say,  "forty  years 
from  now  and  where  will  we  be?  Gone  with  the  wind. 
Babylon,  where  art  thou  now  ?  Gone,  gone  !  Rome  ? 
Gone  !  Greece  ?  Gone  !  The  patriarchs  ?  Gone  !  Me 
thuselah?  'And  he  died.'  Lamech?  'And  he  died.' 

"What  were  Methuselah's  nine  hundred  years? 
What,  O  my  brethren -ah  ?  'And  he  died.'  What 
were  Lamech's  seven  hundred  years,  O  my  brethren-ah  ? 
'  And  he  died.'  And  what  will  be  your  seventy  years? 
Ten  years  are  gone,  thirty,  forty.  Soon  you  will  be 
gone,  and  the  winds  will  pass  over  you,  and  men  will 
say,  '  and  he  died. ' 
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"The  orchards  of  spring  will  bloom,  the  summer 
evenings  come  and  go,  the  autumn  sun  burn,  and 
winter  scatter  the  withered  leaves  of  the  year,  but  you 
will  be  gone.  'And  he  died.' 

"  Twenty  years  and  your  hands  will  wither,  and 
your  sight  shall  fail,  and  your  hair  shall  whiten.  The 
fern  will  be  laid  on  your  coffin -ah,  and  the  knocker  be 
still  on  your  door.  What  will  you  have  then  ?  Nothing 
but  the  gold  of  your  soul.  You  may  add  farm  to  farm, 
but  of  all  your  gains  you  will  take  nothing  away  but 
the  gold  in  your  soul.  It  is  all  going,  going,  going. 
What  have  you  in  your  soul  that  will  last  ? 

"  You  may  die  in  the  poorhouse.  What  of  that  if 
you  are  rich  in  your  soul?  It  is  all  going,  going, 
going,  going.  It  will  soon  be  gone.  Life,  life,  eternal 
life.  O  my  frieuds-ah,  O  my  brethren -ah,  have  you 
been  quickened  by  the  Spirit  ?  Have  you  been  born 
again  ?  Have  you  eternal  life  in  your  soul  ?  Me 
thuselah  lived  nine  hundred  and  more  years,  and  he 
died.  Lamech  seven  hundred  and  more  years,  and  he 
died,  and  you  (pointing),  my  young  lad,  may  live 
seventy  years,  but  it  will  soon  be  said  of  you,  and  of 
you  (pointing),  'and  he  died.'  Life,  life — have  you 
eternal  life  ?  If  you  haven't,  then  you  have  nothing 
but  what  is  passing,  passing.  Listen  to  the  wind. 
What  does  it  say  ?  '  And  he  died,  and  he  died.'  And 
where  is  the  wind  that  you  heard  among  the  trees  a 
minute  ago  ?  It  is  gone.  '  And  he  died  '  (very  slowly 
and  low),  '  and  he  died. '  ' '  He  stood  with  bowed  head. 
Then,  lifting  his  face,  he  would  say  ; 
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"  I  hear  a  voice — it  is  the  voice  of  my  Beloved. 
What  does  it  say  ?  Listen  now.  O  ye  young  people, 
all  listen  now.  It  is  a  glorious  voice.  It  rises  from 
eternity — it  falls  from  the  stars.  Young  people,  all 
Jisten  : 

' '  '  If  any  man  keep  my  sayings  he  shall  never  see 
death.'  " 

Such  were  the  sing-song  exhortations,  often '  eloquent 
and  full  of  truth. 

Near  Swansea  lived  Squire  Haven,  a  prosperous 
farmer  who  had  grown  rich,  but  had  lost  his  wife  and 
children.  He  had  been  indifferent  to  spiritual  con 
cerns,  but  a  dropsy  came  upon  him  and  brought  terror 
to  his- soul,  and  he  sent  to  Joseph  Barley. 

"  You  must  give  up  all  for  your  soul,"  said  Joseph 
to  the  rich  old  farmer. 

"  I  will  give  you  my  farm,"  said  he.  "  I  have  no 
heirs." 

"  It  is  not  what  you  give  to  me,"  said  Joseph,  "  but 
what  you  offer  to  God  that  will  bring  you  salvation." 

"  Joseph  Barley,  what  I  give  to  you  I  give  to  God. 
I  have  made  my  will  in  your  favor,  and  I  cast  myself 
on  the  mercy  of  God — and,  Joseph,  last  night  I  prayed, 
and  this  morning  I  awoke  with  a  new  light  in  my  soul." 

In  a  few  weeks  the  man  died  peacefully,  and  Joseph 
Barley  came  to  possess  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farms 
on  the  Mt.  Hope  Lauds. 

Prosperous  Joseph  Barley  now  sent  young  men  to 
Harvard  College  to  prepare  to  be  teachers  or  preachers. 

"  I  can  never  be  a  minister  myself,"   he  said,  "but 
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I  would  rather  preach  the  kingdom  of  the  soul  than  to 
be  a  king.  The  man  who  steps  down  from  the  min 
istry  descends  from  the  highest  place  on  earth." 

"Elder  Myles,"  he  said  one  night  after  a  candle 
light  meeting,  "a  man's  highest  purpose  lives  in  his 
children.  Mine  will  live  in  my  sons." 

1 '  And  what  is  that  purpose  ? ' '  asked  the  Welsh 
elder. 

"  A  free  church  in  the  wilderness  ;  that  would  fulfill 
the  eye  of  Talieseu,  and  shine  forever  as  the  caudle  of 
Wales." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

A    "CANDLE-LIGHT   MEETING" 

LET  us  glance  into  one  of  the  "candle-light"  meet 
ings  in  a  forest  home,  which  was  a  silent  builder 
of  New  England  faith  and  character,  and  the  spirit 
of  whose  methods  to-day  would  form  like  character  as 
strongly  and  as  silently.    The  purpose  of  these  meetings 
was  to  seek  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit  "  ;  such  was  the 
endeavor  of  like  conferences  in  the  primitive  Christian 
assemblies  in  the  days  of  the  Latin  fathers. 

The  pioneers  did  not  assemble  to  be  instructed,  but 
to  gain  the  consciousness  of  God  in  the  soul,  which 
would  govern  their  lives. 

The  meeting  which  we  now  picture  is  in  the  goodly 
town  of  Rehoboth.  Joe,  the  cooper,  is  the  leader.  The 
people  who  are  gathering  are  Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  converted  Indians. 

It  took  place  a  long  time  before  the  "New  Light 
Stir,"  and  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  Jesse  Lee, 
who  caused  such  meetings  to  multiply  and  to  create  a 
universal  sentiment. 

It  is  a  harvest-time  evening.  Look  up  and  down 
the  new  roads  and  old  Indian  trails  !  Lanterns  are 
gleaming,  and  swaying  to  and  fro,  near  and  far.  The 
place  is  the  log  schoolhouse.  It  is  before  the  time  of 
the  red  schoolhouse.  The  benches  are  split  logs. 
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The  moon  is  rising  broad  and  golden  like  a  night 
sun.  There  is  a  stillness  in  the  forests,  and  an  odor 
of  wild  grapes  in  the  air. 

The  door  stands  open.  One  by  one  the  lanterns 
gather  about  the  schoolyard  outside  the  door.  There 
are  hand -shakings.  Each  one  addresses  the  other  as 
"brother"  or  "sister."  The  Indians  come  silently, 
Quakers  as  still,  with  their  ' '  yea,  say ' '  and  ' '  nay,  say. ' ' 

The  women  bring  with  them  candles  in  candlesticks. 
A  few  of  the  candlesticks  are  made  of  brass,  some  of 
horn,  some  of  iron.  The  seats  fill  ;  the  room  grows 
bright. 

Joe,  the  Sign,  gives  out  a  hymn.  They  sang  it  as 
he  lined  it  out,  two  lines  at  a  time. 

At  a  later  period  the  opening  hymn  would  have  been 
"  Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  me  on,"  or  perhaps  the 
hymn  attributed  to  Occum,  the  Indian  preacher  : 

Awaked  by  Sinai's  awful  sound 
My  soul  in  guilt  and  thrall  I  found, 
And  knew  not  where  to  go. 

He  read  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  in  a 
"sing-song"  manner,  and  then  prayed  in  the  same 
sing-song  tone  ;  his  voice  now  seeming  to  penetrate  the 
heaven,  now  sinking  into  the  earth  below. 

"I  cannot  preach,"  he  said  in  plain  words.  Then 
his  voice  took  the  sing-song.  "  But,  O  my  brethren- 
ah,  and  O  my  sisteru-ah,  and  O  poor  sinner,  I  can  tell 
you  all-ah  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  my  soul-ah. 
How  he  took  my  feet  out  of  the  miry  clay  and  estab- 
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lished  them  upon  a  rock.  I  was  the  meanest  of  all 
creation-ah,  but  the  Spirit  came  upon  me  with  power- 
ah,  and  I  have  cast  out  of  me  old  Joe  Barley,  and  now 
my  soul  is  all  on  fire  with  his  love.  Hear  me  all, 
brethren,  sinners,  all.  Hear  me,  ye  forests,  ye  stars, 
hear  me,  O  ye  chambers  of  the  night.  Are  ye  listen 
ing  all?  What  I  have  done  through  the  Spirit  of  God 
any  man  can  do  by  the  same  power.  Glory  !  glory  ! 
glory!" 

There  was  heard  a  footfall  at  the  door.  John  Eliot 
entered.  He  had  come  down  from  the  praying  Indian 
towns. 

"Elder  Eliot,  is  that  you?"  said  Joe.  "Here, 
take  my  place.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  before 
college  learned  men  of  experience." 

"No,  go  on,"  said  Elliot,  "you  are  in  your  place. 
I  will  sit  down  here  before  the  desk,  and  I  will  be  in 
mine." 

' '  Elder  Eliot,  you  advised  me  to  preach  to  the  poor 
whose  character  had  made  them  poor.  You  did  not 
mean  you  ?  ' ' 

A  smile  passed  over  the  assembly. 

Eliot  arose.  ' '  Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth."  He  sat  down  and  Joe  related  his 
experience  in  "sing-song,"  a  thrilling  discourse  and 
having  spiritual  passages  of  real  inspiration  and  genius. 

"  Are  there  any  here  who  have  experiences  that  they 
would  like  to  tell  ?  You  have  seen  what  you  ought  to 
be  and  can  be  in  some  moment  of  prayer,  when  God 
has  taken  you  up  into  the  mount  of  vision.  Hark  !  I 
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seem  to  hear  a  voice,  '  See  that  thou  make  all  things 
after  the  pattern  shown  thee  in  the  mount.'  : 

Joe's  voice  changed  as  he  uttered  these  words,  to  an 
awe-inspiring  tone. 

An  elderly  Quaker  woman  rose.  She,  as  she  ex 
pressed  her  conviction,  had  "  received  a  message. "  She 
had  seen  the  pattern  of  her  life  in  a  luminous  moment 
in  prayer.  One  after  another,  among  them  two  "pray 
ing  Indians,"  spoke  of  what  they  had  seen  in  the 
"  mountains  of  prayer." 

Then  Eliot  spoke  of  the  "pattern  in  the  mount." 
His  soul  glowed. 

Jenny  then  arose  trembling. 

"  Friends,"  there  was  a  perfect  stillness.  "  Let  me 
tell  you  what  Joe's  mother,  the  old  bumboat-woman  of 
Plymouth,  England,  she  who  opened  the  pews,  saw  in 
the  mount  of  vision.  It  will  make  your  soul  dance 
like  David  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  I  am  not  a 
Quaker,  but  I  must  speak — Joe,  I  must  speak  out. 
Paul  told  the  women  to  keep  '  silence  in  the  churches  ' 
— that  was  in  his  day.  I  believe  that  God  calls  upon 
Baptist  women  to  testify  in  the  candle-light  meetings. 
They  should  sing  like  Miriam.  I  must." 

She  related  the  story  of  how  Joe's  mother  had 
prophesied  on  the  ship  in  old  Plymouth  Harbor.  Her 
voice  rose,  and  she  caught  the  "sing-song."  When 
one  caught  that  soul-interpreting  tone,  one  quoted  some 
passage  of  Scripture  over  and  over  again,  like  a  refrain 
to  a  song.  Jenny  used  for  her  refrain  cadence  :  "A 
bruised  reed  will  he  not  break." 
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The  odorous  pine  rafters  rang  with  that  merciful 
passage. 

' '  I  never  knew,  Jenny,  that  you  could  talk  like 
that,"  said  Joe,  when  she  sat  down  exhausted. 

One  after  another  related  "God's  dealings  with 
him,"  as  such  an  experience  was  then  called.  The 
candles  at  last  burned  low.  The  people  sang  an  old 
Lutheran  hymn,  and  then  went  out  with  their  lanterns 
into  the  night. 

There  were  young  people  present.  Every  one  of 
them,  or  nearly  all,  went  to  Joe,  to  Eliot,  or  to  Jenny, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  come  to  the  consciousness  of 
God  in  the  soul,  after  the  manner  of  the  related  ex 
periences,  to  live  after  the  pattern  in  the  mount. 

Then  the  people  went  away  singing  in  the  diverging 
forest  trails.  They  were  happy.  They  were  conscious 
that  in  some  humble  way  they  were  a  part  of  a  great 
destiny  in  the  new  world  ;  not  only  in  their  individual 
experiences  were  they  to  fulfill  the  "pattern  seen  in 
the  mount  of  vision,"  but  they  were  conscious  that  they 
were  leading  a  new  movement  in  the  progress  of 
mankind. 

They  were  builders  of  the  nation,  these  people  of 
simple  faith,  and  their  graves  in  the  old  family  lots  on 
the  rocky  farms  should  be  held  sacred  to  the  church  as 
the  years  go  on  their  obliterating  course. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
JOSEPH  BAKLEY'S  LIGHT 

IN  bringing  together  people  at  schoolhouses  and  farm 
houses  to  relate  religious  experiences,  Joe  made  a 
name  among  the  growing  villages.     He  was  sent  for 
by  the  Mayhews  of  Martha's  Vineyard  to  do  like  work 
among   the   Indians   on    the   ' '  islands, ' '   which   work 
came  to  include  some  thirty  chieftains  and  sagamores. 
These  visits  to  the  islands  led  him  to  go  to  the  garden 
island  of  the  sea,  Block  Island  as  it  is  now  called. 

He  there  met  the  Bark  Eater  who  had  carried 
Roger  away,  and  the  meeting  aroused  his  old  nature, 
which  he  thought  was  dead. 

The  Bark  Eater  met  him  sullenly  and  with  alarm. 
Joe  resolved  to  rise  above  his  old  resentments,  and  to 
literally  obey  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture,  ' '  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him"  ;  "If  any  man  take  away 
thy  goods,  desire  them  not  again." 

He  went  to  the  Indian  and  although  it  seemed  to 
scorch  his  heart  to  do  it,  he  said  : 

"  Friend." 

The  word  seemed  to  change  the  Indian  in  a  moment. 
He  saw  in  Joe  a  nobility  of  nature  that  he  had  not 
known  before.  The  conduct  of  the  traveling  evangel 
ist  seemed  to  open  a  new  world  to  this  child  of  the  forest. 

"  Friend,"  he  answered. 
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"We  will  seek  to  harm  each  other  no  more,"  said 
Joe. 

The  Indian  went  with  Joe  to  a  candle-light  meeting 
one  evening,  and  on  the  next  day  there  arose  a  great 
storm  which  drew  to  the  shore  the  fishermen  to  secure 
their  boats. 

Joe  had  gone  out  with  the  fishermen.  There  were 
numbers  of  boats  that  were  adrift,  tossed  about  like 
things  of  air  by  the  winds  that  were  lashing  the  black 
waters.  Among  them  was  one  of  the  Bark  Eater's. 

The  Indian  took  a  canoe  and  went  out  for  the  drifting 
boat.  The  wind  increased  in  fury  ;  there  was  thunder, 
and  the  morning  seemed  turning  to  night.  The  Bark 
Eater's  canoe  disappeared,  and  he  was  seen  attempting 
to  breast  the  waves  and  swim  toward  the  shore. 

The  fishermen  watched  him.  Now  he  was  seen,  and 
up  went  his  hand  beckoning  for  help — now  he  disap 
peared,  and  they  thought  him  gone. 

' '  Who  will  venture  out  ? ' '  cried  the  leading  man — 
the  squire  of  the  fishing  colony  that  had  gathered  there. 

The  wind  only  answered. 

"  There  it  is  again,"  said  a  fisherman. 

The  hand  rose,  and  beckoned. 

Joe  said  :  "  It  shall  not  beg  for  my  help  in  vain.  All 
that  I  am  I  will  give  to  the  hand  of  distress. ' ' 

He  seized  a  strong  boat  and  smote  the  sea  with  the 
oar.  Out  into  the  black  morning  he  went,  rising  at 
times  on  the  crest  of  the  billows.  Up  went  the  dark 
hand  again.  Joe's  boat  disappeared  ;  it  rose  up  over 
turned. 
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"  They  are  both  in  the  waves,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Let  us  go  out  all,"  and  the  fishermen  dared  the 
storm. 

The  dark  hand  was  seen  to  rise  once  more,  and  a 
white  hand  beckoned.  A  terrific  peal  of  thunder  was 
followed  by  a  lashing  wind  that  no  boat  could  stand. 
The  fishermen  were  driven  ashore.  The  sea  was  chaos. 

Then  the  morning  clouds  broke  and  passed.  The 
sun  came  out  red  and  hung  the  breaking  clouds  with 
rainbows. 

The  sea  was  empty.  Among  the  wreckage  were  two 
boats,  but  Joseph  Barley,  the  Sign,  and  the  wandering 
Bark  Eater  were  never  seen  again  alive.  Their  two 
bodies  were  washed  together  on  the  white  shells  of  the 
shore. 

He  lay  there  on  the  sands — Joe  Barley  ;  the  quiet 
ing  ocean  foamed  white  on  the  shingle,  and  the  winds 
went  down,  and  the  blue  sky  spread  over  the  island. 
The  seabirds  mounted  high  on  joyous  wings.  The 
world  was  happy  and  free  again. 

They  covered  his  face  with  a  piece  of  sail.  Then 
they  bore  him  away,  and  broke  the  green  earth  and 
lapped  it  over  him.  No  man  made  for  him  a  record  ; 
his  record  was  in  a  higher  world. 

His  candle-light  meetings  made  churches ;  the 
churches  and  folkmotes  gave  the  suggestion  of  the 
nation,  and  out  of  such  miracles  as  entered  into  Joe 
Barley's  experience  the  better  ages  rose,  and  America 
gave  liberty  to  the  world  and  became  the  refuge  of  all 
lands.  Joe's  experience  had  borne  witness  to  the  Bible, 


He  lav  there  on  the  sands.'' 
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but  such  quiet  planters  of  the  incorruptible  seed  passed 
unnoticed  among  the  noisy  forces  of  the  world. 

The  witnesses  told  Jenny  all ;  of  how  Joe  had  gone 
up  iu  the  whirlwind,  in  a  chariot  unseen.  She  sat 
silent  when  the  news  was  broken  to  her. 

.  "  I  always  had  faith  in  him, ' '  at  last  she  said.  ' '  Any 
one  can  change  if  he  have  a  sufficient  reason.  Joe  is 
among  the  true  witnesses  now,  and  the  good  that  he  has 
done  will  never  die.  I  am  so  glad  that  I  had  faith  in 
him.  I  shall  see  him  again — and  I  can  wait." 

She  hummed  an  old  Welsh  song  as  she  looked  out 
to  the  sunset  and  then  said  : 

' '  This  is  a  beautiful  world  ! ' ' 

Just  before  Joseph  Barley  died,  there  was  held  a 
meeting  of  the  brotherhood  of  witnesses  in  a  good 
man's  house  on  the  plains  of  Rehoboth. 

Roger  Williams  was  there.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  witnesses  to  speak. 

"  My  brothers,  years  ago  Governor  Winthrop  said 
to  me  :  '  What  have  you  gained  by  your  strange 
conduct  in  life  ?  '  I  answered  him  :  '  The  knowl 
edge  of  God. '  This  knowledge  is  more  to  me  than 
would  have  been  the  wealth  of  Rome  in  her  glory 
or  the  fame  of  the  conquering  Caesars.  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  last." 

Another  witness  may  have  been  Blaxton,  the  hermit. 

"  I  rise  to  tell  you,  O  little  flock  of  the  wilderness, 
what  I  have  learned  in  solitary  life.  It  is  that  the 
consciousness  of  God  in  the  soul  is  eternal  life.  When 
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I  came  into  the  forests  to  live  with  the  beasts  and  birds 
I  believed  it  was  eternal  life  to  know  God.  I  believed 
it  then  ;  now  I  know  it.  I  have  written  ten  books  on 
my  experiences  and  thought  ;  if  they  shall  perish,  the 
truth  will  yet  live.  This  much  I  have  done  in  the 
world  of  my  pilgrimage  :  I  founded  Boston,  and  I  left 
it  a  right  example  in  going  away  that  my  soul  might 
be  free,  and  not  restrained — restrainmeut,  arrested 
growth,  is  idiocy.  I  now  find  the  consciousness  of 
God  continuous,  and  live  beyond  the  shadow  of  the 
wing  of  death.  I  am  willing  to  be  anything  by  which 
the  gospel  of  Christ  may  grow  in  the  world,  and  I  care 
for  nothing  more." 

John  Myles  spoke  : 

' '  I  know  not  what  may  become  of  my  work  in  the 
wilderness,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  candle  that  Jenny 
Barley  has  lighted  will  never  go  out. ' ' 

The  congregation  of  the  witnesses  will  never  fail. 
Earthly  lights  may  pale  and  perish,  but  never  the  true 
light  of  the  soul. 

Joseph  Barley  slept  on  the  garden  island  of  the 
sea,  but  his  soul  lived,  not  only  with  the  faithful 
and  redeemed  in  the  land  of  light,  but  in  the  growing 
colonies. 

It  had  long  been  the  prayer  of  this  man's  life  that 
his  hopes  of  a  free  church  in  the  wilderness,  following 
the  "candle-light,"  might  find  a  place  in  the  heart- 
life  of  his  sons  who  had  been  schooled  in  the  perils  of 
the  new  world. 

That  purpose  of  Joseph  Barley  was  fulfilled  in  Roger 
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and  his  brother.  Roger  was  a  laymen,  but  when  the 
right  of  petition  was  denied  to  the  Baptists,  he  led  the 
churches  that  were  thus  denied  in  opposing  the  taxa 
tion  of  freeholders  who  were  denied  the  rights  of  free 
men.  The  churches  multiplied  where  the  "candle  of 
Wales  "  had  been  lighted  to  the  number  of  two  a  year. 

These  churches  Roger  Barley,  and  his  sons  after  him, 
labored  to  unite  in  the  common  cause  of  religious  free 
dom.  Out  of  these  candle-light  churches  the  Warren 
Association  was  formed,  and  out  of  the  Association 
Brown  University  grew,  opened  first  at  Warren,  R.  I., 
by  the  Welshman,  Doctor  Manning.  The  university 
became  a  new  light  of  Wales,  a  prophetic  star  of  Talie- 
sen,  the  bard.  A  second  church  in  Boston  was  formed 
with  the  principle  of  soul  liberty,  and  out  of  these  in 
fluences  at  last  arose  Tremont  Temple,  one  of  the 
noblest  churches  of  the  people  in  America,  and  per 
haps  in  the  world  to-day. 

And  here  we  part  with  Jenny,  "  the  candle  lighter.' ' 

In  her  old  age,  when  she  saw  in  the  inward  eye  the 
light  of  this  world  growing  dim  and  going  out,  she 
went  to  a  candle-light  meeting  for  the  last  time.  She 
rose  trembling  among  "her  people,"  who  were  now 
turning  gray. 

"  My  brothers,"  she  said,  "it  is  the  last  time  that  I 
shall  come  among  you  as  a  witness  ;  what  is  my  word  ? 
It  is  this  :  There  is  no  condition  in  life,  however  hard, 
that  the  Christian  cannot  glorify  by  right  living." 

She  was  but  a  taper,  but  her  faith  "  lighted  a  thou 
sand  lamps." 
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There  is  no  experience  in  life,  however  hard,  but 
one  may  glorify  it  by  right  living. 

So  much  for  this  interpretation  of  old  Swansea  days. 
A  brief  record  from  true  history  may  complete  this  pic 
ture  of  the  streams  of  religious  liberty  in  the  oak  lands 
of  the  forest  kings. 


BOOK  VIII 
AFTERWARD 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

A  STRANGE  SCENE  IN  THE  OLD  SOUTH 

IT  is  near  the  end  of  the  century.     Roger  Williams 
has  received    the   charter  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
under  it  all  people  have  enjoyed  freedom  of  con 
science   for  many  years.     The  Jews   have  come  into 
Newport.     The  new  towns  on  the  bays  have  spires  of 
many  faiths,  but  all  holding  the  common  view  that  the 
seat  of  authority  in  religion  is  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
his  word  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Rhode  Island  is  becoming  a  garden,  a  place  of  roses, 
rugged  cornfields,  and  giant  apple  trees.  The  ospreys 
build  their  nests  on  the  rocky  farms  and  the  purple 
swallows  haunt  the  multiplying  chimneys.  The  school- 
house  stands  by  the  "four  corners,"  and  the  guide 
posts  point  "  To  Providence." 

Swansea  is  as  full  of  prosperity.  Her  farms  are 
crowns.  Churches  and  schoolhouses  multiply.  It  is  the 
home  of  liberty  ;  a  glorious  forest  town  whose  example 
shall  fill  America.  There  the  free  school  was  born. 

The  forest  towns  are  free  to  think  and  to  speak  their 
opinions,  and  to  follow  their  views  as  the  Spirit  leads, 
but  they  are  not  free  from  the  power  of  superstition. 
A  terrible  plight  has  fallen  on  New  England,  a  con 
tagious  insanity  or  nervous  disease  following  suggestion 
called  the  Salem  Witchcraft. 
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The  people  have  come  to  believe  that  witches  roam 
through  the  air,  meet  in  swamps  at  night,  and  plot 
evil  against  innocent  people. 

A  girl  named  Margaret  Rule  in  Boston  has  been 
greatly  tormented  by  evil  spirits  from  the  invisible 
world,  and  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  repu 
table  people  whose  signatures  are  still  to  be  seen,  has 
been  lifted  from  her  bed  to  the  ceiling  again  and  again 
and  suspended  in  the  air. 

The  testimony  of  these  so-called  witches  has  been 
taken  in  courts  of  law.  Innocent  people  have  been 
put  to  death.  The  shadow  of  the  horror  fills  New 
England. 

Amid  these  wonders  of  witchcraft  arose  a  historical 
wonder,  Sir  William  Phipps.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  of 
a  family  of  twenty -six  children,  who  came  to  Boston 
from  Maine  and  became  a  shipmaster.  He  heard  of  a 
sunken  treasure  ship  off  a  coral  reef  in  the  Bahama 
Sea,  and  went  to  England  to  seek  for  an  expedition  to 
find  it.  He  was  introduced  to  the  court  by  William 
Penn.  He  secured  the  treasure  ship  with  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars  worth  of  treasure,  carried  it  hon 
estly  to  England,  was  knighted  by  the  king,  obtained  a 
new  charter  for  Massachusetts,  and  was  made  a  royal 
governor  under  it. 

He  had  a  noble  wife.  She  had  believed  in  him  and 
his  golden  visions  when  no  one  else  did,  and  had  taught 
him  to  read  and  write.  He  owed  all  he  had  become  to 
her.  She  was  accused  of  witchcraft. 

"My  wife  is  no  witch,"  said  Sir  William,  "  and  if 
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she  is  unjustly  accused  others  may  have  been  ;  arrests 
for  witchcraft  must  cease." 

The  contagious  fever  of  the  imagination  abated. 
Then  a  moral  reaction  came.  A  political  party  arose 
.that  declared  that  the  testimony  of  witches  must  not  be 
taken  in  courts  of  law. 

In  the  old  forest  towns  arose  Roger  Barley  to  defend 
this  principle.  He  championed  the  cause  that  the 
colonies  must  be  free  from  the  power  of  superstition. 
The  spirit  of  the  hermit  of  Study  Hill  lived  in  him. 

The  hermit  who  founded  Boston  in  apple  trees  and 
English  roses  died  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Indian 
War.  He  left  some  ten  or  more  manuscripts  of  his  life 
thoughts  to  be  published.  But  his  house  soon  after 
his  death  was  burned  by  the  Indians  and  the  manu 
scripts  were  destroyed. 

But  the  founder  of  Boston  will  live  in  influence 
while  the  roses  in  the  public  garden  shall  bloom  and 
while  the  apple  trees  of  New  England  shall  light  up 
the  hillsides  of  May.  The  marbles  should  bloom  for 
him.  He  merits  monuments  on  the  river  Charles,  and 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Pawtucket,  and  such  memorials  will 
some  day  rise  and  tell  the  beautiful  story  of  the  man 
who  lived  for  the  soul. 

The  people  of  the  old  forest  homes  were  gone — some 
of  them  sleep  in  the  old  shaded,  wave-swept  cemetery 
in  Bullock's  Cove,  some  in  Providence  and  Warren. 

The  son  of  Elder  Myles  became  the  rector  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston.  Roger  voiced  the  new  times. 

He  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  as  the  legislative 
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body  of  Massachusetts  was  called.  Soon  after  he  came 
to  Boston  he  went  to  the  Old  South  Church  and  there 
witnessed  a  very  strange  scene. 

Samuel  Sewall,  a  man  of  beautiful  spirit,  who  had 
been  regarded  as  the  light  of  the  province,  had  been 
one  of  the  judges  who  had  condemned  innocent  people 
to  death  on  witches'  testimony.  He  thought  that  he 
was  doing  right,  but  he  came  to  see  that  he  had  been 
deceived.  He  then  became  con  science -stricken.  He 
had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  Old  South 
Church  and  make  a  confession. 

He  came.     It  was  an  awful  hour. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  said  :  ' '  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall." 

The  j  udge  arose.  The  people  loved  him.  When  he 
had  married  the  daughter  of  John  Hull,  of  the  mint, 
the  father  had  given  her  a  dowry  of  her  weight  in  pine 
tree  shillings.  He  had  a  tender  conscience  ;  he  be 
friended  Indians  and  wished  to  abolish  slavery.  His 
life  was  without  spot,  except  on  this  point. 

He  stood  there  with  bowed  head.  He  had  written 
his  confession,  in  which  he  begged  forgiveness  of  God 
and  man  for  his  error.  This  confession  the  minister 
proceeded  to  read,  while  all  the  people  looked  upon  the 
bowed  man,  with  his  moist  eyes  and  flowing  locks, 
with  pity. 

His  standing  there  as  an  object  of  self-humiliation 
and  reproach  ended  the  delusion.  It  emancipated  the 
colonies  from  persecutions  of  superstition.  The  people 
saw  the  misfortune  that  dav  in  the  Old  South  Church 
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as  Judge  Sewall  did.  They  forgave  the  upright  judge 
arid  loved  him  as  never  before.  You  must  read  "Samuel 
Sewall's  Prophecy,"  by  Whittier. 

And  Roger  faced  the  new  age.  His  forest  education 
had  not  been  in  vain.  He  had  learned  true  liberty  in 
the  forest  homes. 

He  wondered  if  the  secret  of  the  mystery  of  the 
phantom  white  ox  would  ever  be  made  clear.  Life  is 
self-revealing. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

A    WONDER 

AT  the  end  of  August,  1724,  a  strange  figure  ap 
peared  in  Boston  town  that  filled  the  people  with 
wonder.  It  was  a  tall  Indian  who  could  speak 
English  well,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  had  visited  the 
place  with  his  father  nearly  a  hundred  years  before, 
when  he  was  some  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that  at  that 
time  he  had  brought  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  corn  on  his 
back,  which  was  probably  the  first  corn  furnished  by 
the  Indians  to  the  settlers. 

He  had  now  come  with  a  ' '  message, ' '  and  the  people 
gathered  around  him  and  listened  to  him  as  to  a  prophet 
who  had  been  sent  to  them  from  two  generations  gone. 
He  went  to  the  plot  of  orchard  ground  on  the  west  side 
of  Beacon  Hill,  looked  down  and  said  mysteriously, 
"It  is  there." 

' '  I  have  brought  to  you  a  message  from  one  who  is 
dead,"  he  said  to  the  magistrates,  "  but  from  one  whose 
soul  will  ever  bloom  in  the  spring  and  comfort  all  the 
people  when  the  winter  wind  grows  cold.  Let  me  de 
liver  my  message  in  an  assembly  of  the  people." 

From  whom  could  such  a  message  come  ?    He  desired 

that  the  magistrates  should  assemble  on  some  autumn 

evening  and  hear  him  relate  his  own  story,  and  give 

the  message  that  he  had  brought  with  him.    The  people 
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were  excited  arid  impatient  to  hear  him  give  up  the 
message  that  seemed  haunting  his  soul. 

He  said  that  his  name  was  John  Quitumug,  and 
Hutchiuson's  "  History  "  makes  a  record  of  him  and  of 
some  of  the  events  of  his  history  and  of  this  story.  He 
said  that  he  had  first  visited  Boston  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  Winthrop's  ships.  He  had  found  there  William 
Blaxton,  or  Blackstone,  who  had  come  to  the  Maine 
coast  with  the  Gorges  company,  and  whose  ambition  it 
was  to  live  the  life  of  a  recluse  and  to  plant  apple  trees. 

The  selectmen  were  told  of  the  arrival  of  this  ancient 
man,  and  those  most  interested  in  the  growth  of  New 
ton,  Natick,  Worcester,  Dudley,  and  Woodstock  en 
tertained  him. 

He  was  asked  why  he  made  the  visit  at  this  time. 

"  To  see  the  old  orchard  again,"  said  he. 

' '  What  orchard  ?  ' '  asked  the  magistrates. 

"  The  orchard  in  the  great  field  near  the  spring." 

He  visited  the  orchard  one  day  alone.  There  he  saw 
an  unexpected  face.  Mellowes  was  leaning  from  the 
casement  of  his  chamber  in  the  ell  when  he  appeared. 
He  was  very  old  now.  His  eye  followed  the  Indian. 
He  saw  him  go  to  the  sweeting  tree  where  the  night 
vision  over  a  generation  ago  had  been  seen. 

The  Indian  looked  up  to  the  window ;  his  face  was 
filled  with  sudden  wonder,  and  he  beckoned.  ' '  Come 
to  me,"  he  said,  his  withered  hand  still  beckoning  in 
the  air. 

The  old  man  joined  the  Indian  in  the  orchard. 

"  I  met  Governor  Winthrop  here  when  I  first  came 
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here, ' '  said  the  Indian,  ' '  and  he  thanked  me  for  bring 
ing  the  corn.  He  was  a  great-hearted  man,  your  gov 
ernor  was.  Where  is  he  now  ? ' ' 

"  He  died  almost  a  century  ago." 

"What  is  a  century?"  asked  the  "  olde,  olde  In 
dian." 

"  A  century  is  an  hundred  years." 

' '  Then  I  count  more  than  a  century  on  my  notch 
sticks.  I  could  tell  you  tales  of  the  beginning  of  your 
town,  a  story  of  orchards,  if  you  will  assemble  with  the 
others  to  hear  an  old  Indian  talk.  I  like  to  tell  my 
story  of  orchards.  My  memory  is  not  gone.  Where 
is  Lady  Arbella,  for  they  so  called  the  beautiful  woman. ' ' 

"Gone,  gone,  long  ago." 

' '  And  young  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  Annie,  so  her  good 
husband  called  her,  where  is  she?  " 

"Gone,  gone,  she  sleeps  in  the  old  Dudley  tomb 
under  the  elms.  You  may  see  the  elm  tops  yonder, 
turning  yellow  and  shining  in  the  sun." 

"  Was  Eliot,  the  teacher,  buried  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  in  Roxbury  fields." 

"  He  was  a  good  man,  was  teacher  Eliot.  I  used  to 
meet  in  his  assemblies,  in  the  days  of  old  Waban — he 
too  has  gone.  He  had  the  future  in  his  face,  the 
teacher  had.  I  passed  the  Brighton  oak  under  which 
he  used  to  preach,  and  the  Roxbury  rock  on  which  he 
used  to  stand,  with  the  future  in  his  face.  Whatever 
misfortunes  may  fall  to  us,  we  can  always  have  the 
future  in  our  faces,"  he  moralized.  "To  him  who 
lives  in  good  there  is  always  a  far  light  ahead.  The 
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future  is  the  friend  of  every  good  man's  soul.  Suns 
may  shine  for  us  there  !  You  have  had  good  men  here, 
but  what  better  ones  than  they  who  first  planted  corn, 
and  him  who  first  set  out  these  apple  trees  ?  Boston 
began  in  an  orchard." 

The  Indian  suddenly  stood  still.  He  peered  into  the 
face  of  Mellowes  and  said  :  "  I  seem  to  have  seen  your 
face  before. ' ' 

"Where?" 

"In  the  window.  I  will  not  speak  of  it  now.  I 
will  tell  it  in  the  assembly." 

But  the  Indian  told  others  that  he  had  seen  the  man 
in  the  orchard  house  many  years  before,  and  would 
some  day  tell  them  how  and  where. 

The  harvests  were  gathered  in.  Might  not  the  Nip- 
muck's  story  be  a  Thanksgiving  tale  for  some  common 
meeting  of  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  had  first 
held  a  Thanksgiving  on  the  ship  Arabella  ? 

The  council  chamber  of  the  Province  House  seemed 
a  suitable  place  for  the  Indian's  tale.  The  magistrates 
agreed  to  have  a  supper  in  the  banquet  room,  where 
the  tale  should  be  told,  at  which  should  be  served  a 
"pandowdy,"  made  in  part  from  the  apples  of  the 
sweeting  tree.  The  women  should  serve  the  "pan 
dowdy,"  an  historic  luxury. 

"  The  Indian  shall  show  to  us  the  cause  that  we  have 
for  thanksgiving  after  the  growth  of  an  hundred 
years,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  Council. 

' '  That  would  furnish  a  Thanksgiving  story  indeed — 
such  an  one  as  had  never  been  told  before  !  " 
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Mellowes  was  invited,  at  the  Indian's  request,  to  be 
present  at  the  banquet  in  the  Province  House.  He  was 
to  furnish  the  apples  for  the  strange  feast,  where  the 
Indian  was  to  illustrate  the  causes  that  the  colony  had 
for  thankgiviug  after  an  hundred  years. 

What  a  night  that  would  be  !  Such  an  one  as  had 
never  happened  in  the  new  laud  before,  and  never  could 
be  repeated  in  all  time.  The  prophet  of  a  dying  race 
would  tell  the  events  of  an  hundred  years. 

Over  the  cupola  of  the  Province  House  was  the 
figure  of  an  Indian  with  bow  and  arrow.  It  was  a 
weather-vane.  The  vane  must  have  held  John  Quitu- 
mug's  eye. 

The  selectmen  gathered  in  the  State  chamber  to 
which  royal  governors  had  come  and  gone,  to  hear  the 
Indian's  story.  The  dames  gathered  in  festival  dress. 
The  old  recluse,  Mellowes,  came  bringing  a  basket  of 
apples,  as  the  Indian  had  requested,  from  the  orchard 
on  the  side  of  Beacon  Hill.  He  sat  down  in  silence, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Indian. 

Another  white-haired  man  appeared.  He  was  the 
forest  schoolmaster. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer 
who  followed  Governor  Shute  in  office  for  six  years. 
The  vice-governor  belonged  by  marriage  to  the  family 
of  Dudleys,  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
towns  which  were  rising  around  the  beautiful  elevation, 
now  known  as  Dudley  Hill.  To  John  Quitumug, 
Dummer  was  Dudley,  for  the  Dudleys  had  been  the 
governors  that  he  had  known  in  his  forest  home. 


"  The  tall  Indian  rose  In  the  State  chamber.' 
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The  people  crowded  the  Province  House  to  hear  the 
Indian  speak. 

The  grave  men,  who  had  met  to  review  the  century 
under  the  guidance  of  the  memory  of  this  ancient  In 
dian,  sat  down  by  the  open  fire,  the  first  that  had  been 
kindled  that  year  in  the  council  room.  The  women  in 
other  rooms  were  busy  with  the  preparations  for  the 
banquet. 

The  town  drummer  was  there  to  command  silence  by 
taps  on  the  drum. 

In  the  midst  of  this  provincial  assembly  the  tall  In 
dian  rose  in  the  State  chamber,  near  the  banquet  room, 
threw  aside  his  blanket,  aud  began  his  strange  tale, 
which  silenced  the  men  and  caused  the  women  to  listen 
at  the  doors. 

"The  town  is  still  to-night,"  he  said,  "still,  still! 
It  was  so  in  the  days  of  the  orchard  planter,  when  I 
came  to  bring  you  corn.  Governor  Dudley  (Dummer), 
it  was  not  so  then.  The  roar  of  the  lion  might  have 
been  heard  with  the  roaring  of  the  devil  and  the  sea. 
Not  in  this  place,  but  among  the  rocks  of  Lynn." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  as  Quitumug  spoke 
these  curious  words.1 

The  Indian  continued  :  "  The  catamount  is  gone, 
his  cry  comes  forth  no  longer  from  the  hidden  pines. 
His  voice  has  vanished.  You  buried  your  dead  and 

1  As  queer  as  the  words  were,  in  William  Wood's  "New  Eng 
land  Prospect,"  1G34,  we  are  gravely  told  that  "some  men,  being 
lost  in  the  woods,  have  hoard  terrible  roarings  as  have  made 
them  aghast,  which  must  he  either  devils  or  lions,  there  being 
no  other  creatures  which  do  roar"  ! 
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laid  great  stones  over  their  bodies  to  keep  the  wolves 
away,  did  you  not,  Governor  Dudley?  " 

"  Yes,  Sagamore  John,  but  those  days  are  gone."  l 

' '  Gone,  yes,  Governor  Dudley,  gone,  but  the  future 
was  in  the  faces  of  those  whose  graves  you  hid  from  the 
wolves.  You  used  to  fence  in  the  narrow  necks  of 
land  to  keep  the  cattle  from  the  beasts  of  prey.  The 
fences  are  gone  across  Nahant  and  Dorchester  Neck. 
Those  settlers  are  gone  ;  they  cast  out  the  beasts  from 
the  land,  for  the  future  was  in  their  faces.  Governor 
Dudley,  for  so  I  must  call  you,  whatever  may  happen, 
there  will  be  a  better  sun  on  the  morrow,  and  I  carry 
with  me  a  grateful  heart.  Waheegan  !  " 

The  exclamation  ' '  Waheegan, ' '  meaning  "  It  is  well ' ' 
or  "Amen,"  was  the  kismet  of  the  Indian  tongue.  It 
was  the  book  of  Job  in  a  single  word.  It  was  uttered 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  seemed  to  well  up  from  the 
springs  of  the  heart,  as  though  nature  had  made  it  an 
oracle  there  to  interpret  all  life. 

He  paused.  The  men  talked  of  those  strange  times, 
and  snuffed  the  candles.  Then  the  drummer  tapped 
his  drum  and  Mellowes  said  : 

"  Go  on,  I'm  waiting  to  hear." 

"  None  of  you  remember  William  Blaxton,  the  apple 
planter,"  the  Indian  continued.  "I  remember  him 
well.  It  was  he  who  invited  your  fathers  to  cross  the 
river  and  settle  in  the  field  of  the  fountains  among  the 
three  hills.  He  had  come  over  the  sea  that  he  might 

1  Such  graves  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  a  place  known  as  Upliam's 
Corner. 
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live  alone  amid  nature.  It  was  his  happiness  to  live 
alone.  He  wished  to  study  himself,  to  be  among  the 
native  beasts,  the  birds,  and  trees  by  himself.  So  he 
settled  here,  made  his  cabin,  and  planted  his  apple 
seeds." 

Old  Mellowes'  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Indian's  now. 

' '  The  seeds  sprang  up  and  spread  their  arms.  They 
are  old  and  broken  now,  but  they  were  young  when  I 
saw  them.  Then  new  people  came  here,  and  he  went 
away  to  be  alone,  selling  to  your  fathers  his  land,  but 
keeping  for  himself  the  orchard  of  trees.  Six  acres  he 
kept  for  himself  that  he  might  come  back  and  visit  his 
apple  trees  that  looked  down  on  the  pleasant  river. 

"  He  went  to  Rehoboth,  the  plains  of  room  ;  he  went 
to  the  falls  of  the  Pawtucket.  He  planted  apple  trees, 
that  such  trees  might  comfort  those  who  came  after  him. 
His  apple  trees  grew  and  bloomed — beautiful  they  were  ! 
The  arbutus  is  sweet,  the  wild  rose  is  sweeter,  but  the 
apple  blossom  is  the  sweetest  flower  of  all." 

Mellowes  turns  his  chair  toward  the  Indian's  feet. 

"  I  went  to  visit  the  apple  planter  ;  he  put  his  arms 
around  me  ;  he  remembered  that  I  had  seen  his  apple 
trees  in  Shawmut  when  I  was  a  boy.  He  sat  me  down 
by  the  fire  in  his  house  on  the  hill,  and  gave  me  apples. 
I  had  never  eaten  apples  like  those  ;  the  apples  of  the 
woods  were  not  like  those.  He  said  : 

"  '  Let  me  leave  the  good  people  the  gift  of  orchards. 
I  wish  to  live  alone  ;  but  may  the  people  remember  me 
when  they  eat  the  fruit  of  the  orchards  by  the  winter 
fires.' 
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"  Then  he  said,  '  John  Quitumug,  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  service. '  I  would  have  been  glad  to  do  any  serv 
ice  for  that  man  who  loved  the  trees.  I  love  a  man 
who  loves  the  trees.  '  I  am  about  to  entertain  Massa- 
soit,'  he  said.  'I  want  some  apples  from  the  great 
sweeting  tree  on  Boston  hillside.  You  shall  go  with 
me  and  help  gather  the  apples,  and  lead  my  ox  when 
we  return.  I  never  sold  the  orchard.' 

"He  never  sold  that  orchard,  no.  When  he  was 
courting  the  widow  Stevenson  he  used  to  visit  it.  He 
traveled  by  night  then  on  the  white  ox.  I  used  to  lead 
the  ox.  On  the  night  that  we  came  for  the  apples  for 
Massasoit  a  strange  thing  happened." 

Mellowes  drew  his  chair  nearer  the  Indian,  who  con 
tinued  : 

' '  We  traveled  to  Boston  together  by  the  trails  ;  we 
came  to  the  orchard  at  night.  The  sweeting  tree  was 
there,  but  the  apples  on  the  lower  limbs  were  gone. 
We  climbed  the  tree,  and  I  recall  that  the  white  ox  on 
which  he  rode  rose  up  and  placed  his  feet  on  a  limb, 
and  ate  apples  from  the  tree.  The  moon  was  going 
down  ;  I  remember  it  all. ' ' 

Mellowes  laid  his  hand  on  the  table  ;  it  shook  the 
table,  and  caused  side  glances. 

"  I  saw  a  face  in  the  window  of  a  house  hard  by," 
continued  the  Indian.  "  It  was  a  young  face.  It  is 
not  young  now.  That  is  the  face!"  He  lifted  his 
hand  and  pointed  to  Mellowes.  "  That  is  the  face. " 
He  paused. 

The  old  man  turned  his  chair  toward  the  fire.     All 
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ears  waited  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.     He  held  out 
his  thin  hands  toward  the  red  fire,  and  muttered  : 

"  It  is  a  bitter  life  that  I  have  led,  but  I  have  been 
true  to  my  soul.  Ann  Hibbins,  she  was  not  a  witch  !  " 

He  sat  before  the  fire,  a  withered  man  with  closed 
eyes.  The  old  people  watched  him  and  thought. 

The  Indian  continued  :  "I  have  come  back  again 
after  an  hundred  years.  I  could  hear  the  sound  of 
metal  axes  all  the  way.  Corn  and  orchards  and 
metal  axes  !  Dudley,  men  of  Boston,  my  people  have 
disappeared  ;  they  have  gone  like  the  skeleton  leaves 
in  the  wind.  It  was  well  that  they  should  go.  The 
Great  Spirit  who  makes  a  better  future  for  all  men,  he 
had  loved  the  children  of  the  forest  under  a  thousand 
moons,  but  he  saw  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
go.  Waheegan  I ' ' 

He  turned  to  the  great  mirror  in  the  fire  gleams  and 
looked  into  it.  Royal  governors  had  looked  into  it. 
Governor  Dummer  rose  and  stood  beside  him,  and  the 
magistrates  and  clergymen  behind  both. 

They  threw  fagots  on  the  fire  ;  the  hearth  reddened 
and  blazed,  and  the  mirror  sent  back  the  picture  of  the 
"  olde,  olde  Indian,"  and  the  magistrates  of  Boston. 
They  stood  there  long,  and  the  century  rose,  as  it  were, 
transfigured,  and  passed  before  them  all. 

"  We  see  the  past  in  a  new  light  now  ;  this  is  indeed 
an  hour  of  thanksgiving,"  said  the  governor. 

They  stood  in  groups  about  the  room,  the  magistrates 
by  themselves,  and  an  old  clergyman  of  a  bygone 
generation  lifted  his  hand  The  old  man  of  the  ell 
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chamber  sat  as  dead  by  the  fire.  There  was  a  light 
tap  on  the  drum.  Silence  !  The  great  clock  alone 
broke  the  solemn  stillness,  and  the  past  in  that  silence 
seemed  to  be  imaged  as  in  a  vision  in  the  minds  of  all. 
Then  the  parson  spoke  : 

"  We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  corn. 

"  We  thank  thee  for  the  metal  axe. 

"  And  for  the  New  England  bells  on  all  the  hills. 

"  We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  light  of  the  future 
and  for  him  who  brought  us  the  corn  for  the  church  in  the 
wilderness,  and  for  his  feet  who  came  and  went  away, 
but  left  the  bloom  and  fruit  of  the  orchard  everywhere. " 

There  is  no  judgment  day  against  the  truth.  There 
stood  amid  the  company  an  old  man,  Major  Roger  Bar 
ley.  He  too  saw  the  past.  He  turned  to  the  vener 
able  schoolmaster,  and  said  : 

"  I  thank  God  for  my  mother's  faith." 

"  And  I  for  all  faith,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  and 
for  Mellowes.  Despondency  is  lack  of  faith,  and  faith 
is  destiny.  No  man  is  poor  who  has  the  future  left." 

A  cry  pierced  the  room.  It  was  like  that  which 
had  caused  the  people  to  hurry  to  their  homes  shudder 
ing  in  Ann  Hibbins'  hour.  The  air  seemed  to  quiver. 
Men  started  up  and  ran  to  the  old  recluse.  The  latter 
turned  his  white  face  upon  the  guests.  They  had  heard 
his  old  story  and  knew  what  that  cry  meant.  They 
gathered  around  him,  but  he  motioned  them  away. 

He  moved  toward  the  door  and  turned.  His  face 
grew  beautiful  and  into  it  came  no  accusing  shadow. 
He  raised  his  hand  : 
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"  I  now  am  thankful  and  content.  I  go  out  into 
the  night  under  the  friendly  stars.  '  I  know  that  my 
Vindicator  liveth.'  Ann  Hibbins  was  not  a  witch  !  " 

So  passed  away  the  last  of  the  early  generation  that 
settled  by  the  bright  waterways,  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  Swansea  pioneers. 

Swansea,  the  beautiful,  or  the  towns  that  sprang 
from  her  original  territory,  holds  the  brown  records 
and  the  bowery  associations  of  the  historical  incidents 
of  our  story.  The  reader  may  like  to  take  a  mid-sum 
mer  ride  to  the  royal  Indian  places  of  Warren,  R.  I., 
the  Mount  Hope  Lands  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  to  the 
ancient  graveyards,  rocks,  and  river  meadows  where 
still  stands  a  white-towered  church  that  commemorates 
the  labors  of  goodman  Myles  for  spiritual  life,  educa 
tion,  and  humanity. 

The  old  Welsh  pastor's  work  in  the  forest  has  left  an 
immortal  memory,  and  monumental  marbles  might 
well  stand  eternal  for  him  there  over  the  green 
meadows  and  orchards,  among  the  bright  waters,  the 
gray  rocks,  the  old  roads,  and  the  ferny  forests  of  the 
oaks  and  pines  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE    FRUIT    OF    THE    TREE 

IT  was  a  Thanksgiving  Sunday  in   Indian  summer, 
1863.     The  gentians  were  blooming  by  the  nearly 
dry  wayside  brooks,  and  the  wild  grapevines  were 
dropping  over  the  purple  flowers  and  penciling  streams 
with  their  yellow  leaves.     The  red-winged  blackbirds 
had  left  the  alders,  and  the  witchhazels  that  bloom  in 
the  fall  seemed  to  be  pouring  out  on  the  earth  amid 
the  russet  boughs  of  the  denuded  trees. 

I  went  to  one  or  two  old  Swansea  churches.  The 
old  pastor  sat  in  the  tall  pulpit,  after  a  usual  term  of 
service  of  some  sixty  years.  The  wooden  sheds  with 
gray  walls  were  lined  with  carriages  from  bountiful 
farms.  I  entered  the  church,  whose  windows  were  filled 
with  the  peculiar  silvery  brightness  of  the  Indian  sum 
mer  sunshine,  with  a  spell  of  the  past  upon  all. 

A  minister  from  Boston  was  to  preach  that  day.  He 
was  late  in  coming,  and  while  awaiting  his  arrival,  the 
people  sat  in  perfect  silence.  I  studied  them  ;  what 
worth  of  character,  what  anchorage  of  faith  and  prin 
ciple  was  in  every  face  !  The  minister  came.  He  was 
young,  and  preached  worthily,  but  yet  the  keynote  of 
the  past  was  not  in  the  sermon. 

After  the  discourse  was  to  be  the  communion  which 
was  administered  by  the  old  pastor, 
314 
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"  Will  you  close  the  service?  "  said  the  aged  pastor 
to  the  young  man. 

The  young  man  prayed,  and  said  : 

"  Now  we  will  take  up  the  usual  collection." 

There  came  into  the  old  elder's  face  a  look  of  sur 
prise  and  wonder.  "  Take  up  the  collection,"  he  said 
"what  for?" 

' '  Do  you  not  take  up  a  collection  for  the  poor  of  the 
church  at  the  communion  ?  " 

' '  No,  there  is  not  one  pauper  in  our  poorhouse, 
and  we  care  for  poor  children  in  our  own  families 
and  bring  them  up  as  our  own.  Our  town  has  paid 
its  war  debt,  and  we  usually  give  to  missionary  and 
other  matters  of  the  kind  one-tenth  of  our  income. 
There  are  no  rich  people  here,  and  none  are  poor, 
and  we  provide  for  the  unfortunate  in  our  own  homes. 
So  you  see  that  the  blessing  of  old  follows  us  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  treasurer  has  the  money 
to  pay  you  for  your  good  service — he  always  has  money. 
Let  us  be  thankful." 

He  rose  up  and  stood  trembling  with  a  beautiful  face. 
He  lifted  his  hands  and  stood  silent : 

"  I  need  not  say  it,"  he  said  ;  "  we  have  all  said  the 
benediction  in  our  minds.  You  may  go  out." 

This  was  Swansea  after  six  generations.  The  silent 
work  of  the  wall-building  witnesses  had  sowed  good 
seed  in  good  ground. 

Is  the  method  of  bearing  the  witness  of  one's  own 
experience  to  the  truth  of  the  word  not  worthy  of  fol 
lowing  both  in  new  towns,  on  the  prairie,  or  in  the 
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forest,  or  in  the  great  wilderness  of  city  homes  ?  Live 
for  the  things  that  produce  results. 

John  Fiske  has  shown  how  New  England  was  builded 
politically,  the  source  of  the  swelling  stream  of  liberty 
flowing  from  Simon  de  Montfort,  a  founder  of  the 
British  parliament.  It  might  have  been  traced  to  the 
folkmote  or  witenagemote  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  channel  in  this  stream  of 
liberty  to  which  few  historians  so  much  as  refer  ;  it  was 
the  simple  evangelist  of  Wales  and  New  England, 
whose  cause  of  liberty  dates  back  to  the  ' '  Battle  of  the 
Hallelujahs,"  and  who  received  a  new  impulse  in  the 
churches  in  New  Swansea,  where  began  public  educa 
tion,  that  at  first  made  every  house  a  schoolhouse. 

Spiritual  power  is  the  highest  power  ;  to  obey  spiritual 
laws  is  to  obey  all  laws  ;  all  philosophy  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  text  :  "  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things, 
yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man." 

The  New  England  conference  meeting  was  a  school 
of  God.  It  had  no  processions  ;  it  rang  no  bells  ;  the 
deep  tide  ran  silently.  But  it  laid  the  foundations  of 
spiritual  character,  and  this  character  became  the  voice 
of  conscience  ;  it  led  to  the  struggle  for  universal 
liberty,  to  justice  for  all,  and  the  end  of  all  these  strug 
gles  will  be  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  conference  meeting  sang  like  the  old  conventicles 
of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  but  few  have  ever  given  to 
these  basic  influences  a  line  of  recognition,  as  a  nation- 
making  power.  But  by  efforts  like  those  of  Joe  the 
Sign,  was  spread  the  folkmote,  and  the  folkmote  fur- 
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uished  the  model  of  the  nation.  Thomas  Jefferson  saw 
this  deep  current  that  filled  the  river  of  national  life. 
He  used  to  go  to  hear  John  Leland  preach  in  the  Vir 
ginia  forest,  whatever  he  himself  believed. 
,  Russia  is  being  filled  with  silent  spiritual  power 
which  may  lead  to  political  emancipation  by  influences 
of  evangelists  whose  experiences,  like  those  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  "  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of 
life,"  came  directly  from  God.  Russia  desires  to  pos 
sess  the  holy  places,  and  may  do  so,  but  silent  spiritual 
orders  are  doing  more  to  give  her  character  than  all  the 
holy  places  could  do. 

It  was  the  brotherhood  of  the  Essenes  who  held  the 
true  faith  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  the  Quietist  who 
made  Christianity  to  live  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
period  of  its  ecclesiastical  degeneracy.  The  silent 
spiritual  force  has  always  been  the  life-sustaining  power 
in  the  church  and  this  force  lias  been  a  hidden  creation. 

Is  New  England  to  be  revived  ?  Is  the  greater  New 
England  of  the  West  to  be  revived  ?  Have  they  now 
partly  lost  the  powers  of  the  pioneers  of  the  axe  and 
the  scythe?  If  so,  how  will  the  revival  come? 

Not  by  great  conventions,  banquets,  and  entertain 
ing  talk  ;  not  by  theories,  or  theorists  ;  not  by  institu 
tions  of  charity.  If  a  church  have  spiritual  power,  all 
charities  will  flow  from  it,  as  a  natural  force.  It  will 
come  from  the  people  themselves  ;  not  from  without,  but 
from  within.  While  it  will  be  directed  by  men  of 
learning  and  wisdom,  like  John  Myles,  it  will  be  carried 
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forward  into  life  and  to  living  events  by  some  of  those  : 
those  in  whose  souls  God  has  wrought  miracles  of  grace 
and  healing,  and  given  a  new  nature,  which  they  must 
teach  aud  preach,  those  who  taste  the  "powers  of  the 
world  to  come" — in  short,  by  men  who  shall  gather 
around  them  famishing  souls,  aud  say  : 

' '  I  have  come  to  know  the  power  of  God  in  the  soul. 
I  have  overcome  evil  through  divine  light,  and  the 
strength  of  faith,  and  what  I  have  doue  you  can  do,  aud 
any  man  can  do." 

Then  dig  out  the  old  wells,  ring  out  the  old  bells,  O 
New  England,  and  thou,  O  more  glorious  New  England 
of  the  mighty  West  !  Laymen,  whose  school  of  faith  has 
been  the  struggle  of  silence,  this  is  your  day  of  oppor 
tunity.  The  toiling  world  needs  you  as  the  London  of 
the  old  Country  needed  Wesley,  and  the  Virginia  wil 
derness  and  the  New  England  hill  country  needed  Le- 
land.  There  are  Query  Joes  everywhere;  yes,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  spheres  celestial  are  in  their  souls. 
They  may  become  "signs." 

And,  reader,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  conversion  of 
Joseph  Barley,  "  Onery  Joe,"  of  his  transformation  of 
character,  his  total  change  of  disposition  and  desires  ? 
This  is  no  solitary  case.  In  old  New  England  there 
were  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  such  examples  of  an 
all-potent  regenerating  influence.  It  was  as  a  resur 
rection  of  a  new  life  from  within.  The  tomb  of  the 
dead  life  opened  and  a  new  man  came  forth,  as  the  sun 
awakens  an  unseen  essence  in  the  seed,  or  the  warmth  of 
the  mother's  breast  lifts  the  skylark's  song  from  the  egg. 
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Strange?  Impossible?  Miraculous?  No  more  so 
than  the  inward  awakening  of  the  seed,  the  flower,  the 
egg,  the  infant's  mind,  but  of  a  higher  order. 

A  temporary  delusion  ?  No,  it  was  not.  It  changed 
life.  That  were  not  marvelous  if  it  had  been  a  tempo 
rary  change.  But  the  change  was  not  temporary.  It 
changed  desires  and  dispositions  and  longings  and  pur 
poses  for  all  of  life.  Never  in  New  England  nor  any 
where  has  occurred  anything  so  marvelous  or  more 
worthy  of  consideration.  One  man  became  another 
man.  He  sensibly  communed  with  an  unknown  power. 
At  death  the  heavens  opened  to  him.  It  was  not  an 
evolution,  a  growth.  It  was  light.  It  did  not  fol 
low  education,  but  repentance.  The  source  of  this 
power  was  born  in  the  soul.  A  man  felt  its  force 
within  him,  he  obeyed  the  divine  call,  and  he  found 
that  God  was  the  source  of  this  power  ;  he  overcame, 
and  so  inherited  all  things.  It  was  not  delusion  ;  it 
was  a  living  reality. 

These  inward  changes  from  the  unconscious  to  the 
conscious  spiritual  life  were  once  called  "instantaneous 
conversions."  "Instantaneous?"  The  orchard  seems 
to  bloom  in  a  single  day.  The  showers  fall,  the  warm 
winds  blow,  the  sunlight  falls,  and  lo,  a  miracle  of 
bloom,  of  odor,  of  beauty  .  But  to  the  silent,  careful 
observer  it  is  not  so.  The  buds  have  been  swelling 
long  ;  the  climate  has  been  changing.  The  long,  cold 
rains  have  been  hidden  influences.  The  change  from 
the  north  wind  to  the  south  wind  has  had  unseen  influ 
ences.  The  soil  has  been  preparing  to  give  a  sudden 
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impulse  to  the  cold  bare  tree.  There  comes  a  warm  day 
after  milder  rains,  and  the  orchard  tree  dons  the  gar 
ment  of  bloom  and  becomes  a  glory  ;  but  the  tree  did 
not  prepare  for  the  florescence  in  a  day  ;  hidden  law  was 
in  the  regeneration,  but  the  bloom,  the  fruit  and  all  were 
sequences  of  the  source,  and  the  soul  is  one  with  that. 

OLD  SWANSEA  BY  THE  BAYS. 


Let  England  have  her  Avalon 

And  Runnymede  of  song, 
And  round  the  fields  that  Hampden  won, 
And  round  the  deeds  by  Roundheads  done, 

Let  mighty  memories  throng. 
I  sing  New  England's  village  greens, 

And  none  have  more  to  praise, 
And  on  the  fields  that  Pilgrims  trod 
There  lies  no  nobler  field  of  God 

Than  Swansea  by  the  bays. 


0  men  who  mapped  our  village  greens, 

From  Tavy,  Thames,  and  Tay, 
Who  saw  through  windows  of  the  pines 
And  minster  oaks  in  fair  outlines, 

Blue  Narragansett  Bay. 
Who  gave  to  man  his  right  of  birth, 

The  field  your  toil  repays, 
In  equal  rights  to  equal  worth, 
And  plenty  sat  beside  the  hearth 

Of  Swansea  by  the  bays. 


The  Northmen,  Williams,  Myles  came  forth, 

Thy  pioneers  to  be, 
What  towns  have  seers  of  equal  worth, 

0  Swansea  by  the  sea? 
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Men  on  thy  Tunipe  founded  homes; 

The  elms  their  rooftrees  o'er 
Outstretched  their  mighty  arms  and  sat 

Upon  her  own  maize-braided  mat, 

Contentment  at  the  door. 
And  lengthening  roads  and  savined  airs, 

Fair  inns  with  swift  relays, 
And  tide  mills,  'neath  the  gray  rocks'  stairs 
And  oak-ribbed  ferryboats  were  theirs, 

Old  Swansea  by  the  bays. 

IV. 

The  roads  from  these  encircling  greens 

Went  forth,  the  west  to  meet; 
To  lead  the  new  world's  march,  behold 

The  prints  of  Pilgrims'  feet! 
The  pioneers  went  forth  in  faith, 

But  left  in  ancient  ways 
Their  mossy  wells,  as  Horeb's  fount, 
Or  Williams'  stream  beside  the  mount 

In  Swansea  by  the  bays. 

v. 

This  is  a  day  that  leads  the  days 

To  higher  aims  and  broader  ways; 

0  flag,  that  ripples  in  yon  air 

Sky  born,  and  as  the  empyrean  fair, 
What  ancient  town  has  more  to  praise 
Than  Baptist  Swansea  by  the  bays? 


APPENDIX 


THE  Welsh  Baptists  trace  their  origin  to  "Caesar's 
Household."  Rev.  G.  P.  Tustin,  in  an  historical  dis 
course  on  the  Swansea,  Mass.,  and  Warren,  R.  I., 
Baptist  churches,  thus  gives  a  view  of  this  claim  : 

"  The  Warren  Baptist  Church  is  a  branch,  or  rather, 
a  reproduction  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  church  first  estab 
lished  in  Swansea. 

"As  it  is  our  object  to  sketch  the  history  of  our 
peculiar  Christian  principles,  as  they  govern  the  events 
of  human  society,  and  are  involved  in  all  the  relations 
of  the  past,  it  is  important  to  trace  the  connection  be 
tween  the  Christianity  of  Wales  and  the  particular 
Baptist  church  from  which  this  body  originated. 

' '  The  Welsh  race,  from  which  the  ancestors  of  this 
church  sprung,  are  the  only  pure  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands  were  the  Celts,  a  general  name,  descriptive  of 
the  nations  in  the  northwest  of  Europe,  in  the  times  of 
Julius  Csesar.  But  that  particular  part  of  this  race 
who  settled  in  Britain  bore  the  still  more  ancient  name 
of  Cimbri  (or  Cimry),  a  tribe  of  Calmuc  or  Tartaric 
origin,  who,  soon  after  the  Trojan  War,  sallied  forth 
from  the  regions  around  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  traversed 
their  fearless  way  across  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
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colonized  on  the  borders  of  the  German  Ocean.  Passing 
thence  into  the  north  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
Brittany,  they  crossed  the  English  Channel,  and  found 
a  final  resting  place  in  the  Islands  of  Britain. 

"  They  were  a  wild,  aboriginal  race,  probably  the  de 
scendants  of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  who  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Noah  ;  partaking  of  all  the  stern 
qualities  of  the  original  Tartaric  race,  large  in  size,  of 
great  bodily  strength,  impetuous  in  war,  impatient  of 
labor,  and  governed  by  the  strong  impulses  of  heroic 
passion.  Such  was  the  original  stock  of  that  wild  and 
vigorous  race  of  men  subsequently  called  the  British, 
whose  existence  became  authentically  known  to  the  civ 
ilized  world  about  the  time  of  Csesar's  invasion,  fifty- 
five  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

"  The  exact  period,  and  the  particular  means,  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  are  not  cer 
tainly  known.  We  know,  authentically,  that  the  gos 
pel  was  early  and  widely  diffused  in  Gaul  and  all 
the  surrounding  coasts  on  the  continent,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  reason 
able  to  suppose  that  it  should  early  have  reached  the 
neighboring  island  of  Britain,  particularly  when  we 
consider  the  maritime  habits  of  the  people. 

"While  the  Apostle  Paul  was  imprisoned,  for  two 
years  at  Rome,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  63,  many 
Welsh  soldiers,  who  had  joined  the  Roman  army,  and 
many  families  from  Wales,  who  had  visited  the  imperial 
city,  became  converted  to  Christianity.  Among  these 
were  Pomponia,  Grecina,  and  Claudia  Ruffina,  the 
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saints  in  Caesar's  household,  the  first  of  whom  was  the 
wife  of  Aulus  Plautus,  the  first  Roman  governor  in 
Britain,  and  the  last  of  whom  was  a  native  Briton,  the 
daughter  of  Caractacus,  the  Welsh  king,  and  whose 
husband,  Prudence,  was  a  believer  in  Christ. 

"There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  native  Welshmen,  converted  under  Paul's  minis 
try  at  Rome,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of  Christian 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  carried  home  the  precious 
seed  of  the  gospel,  and  scattered  it  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Wales. ' ' 
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